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THE UNIVERSE is to my mind the very best 
Catholic paper we have in the English language, 
It is newsy in the best sense of the word, re- 
markably well edited, and thoroughly Catholic. 
It is in every sense a worth-while paper.—The 
Bishop of Monterey and Los Angeles. 
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A CYCLE IN CRIMINOLOGY. 


By JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., Pu.D. 


HE criminal is the most inter- 


esting element in sociology at 


the present time. We were assured 
during the nineteenth century that 
as soon as education was suffi- 
ciently . widely diffused to give 
everyone a chance to develop his in- 
telligence, there would be very few 
criminals and very little need for 
jails. A century and a half ago, 
the French encyclopedists sug- 
gested that when the generality of 
mankind was educated to the limit 
of its ability, our courts might go 
out of business and our prisons be 
used for museums. There would 
still be some need for the incar- 
ceration of a number of poor fel- 
lows, much more to be pitied than 
to be blamed, who would commit 
infractions of the social order, but 
this would be entirely due to the 
fact that they were incapable, by 
their very nature, of understanding 
the meaning of life or of compre- 
hending the great benefit that 


would surely accrue to the human 
race from everyone’s trying to be 
as social as possible, in the sense of 
taking care of other people as well 
as oneself. Rather appealing pic- 
tures were painted of the time 
when, as the result of universal 
education, mankind would be ever 
so much happier than before, crime 
would practically disappear, and 
human nature would have a chance 
to express itself in terms of what 
was best in it, rather than of any- 
thing less worthy of the rational 
and educable and perfectible char- 
acter which it possesses. 

The nineteenth century saw the 
fulfillment of the wishes of the en- 
cyclopedists and the educational 
reformers generally; everywhere, 
but particularly in the English- 
speaking countries, the tendency 
was to make education—in the 
sense of learning to read and 
write—compulsory; and literally 
everybody, whether he had any 
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desire for it or not, had educa- 
tion thrust upon him. The twen- 
tieth century has seen the erection 
of great palace schools and the or- 
ganization of education in such a 
manner that one can scarcely avoid 
getting as much education as one 
can possibly absorb. Education is 
the watchward of the hour, the 
hope of democracy, the banisher of 
unhappiness, the assurance of hu- 
man development. There has never 
been a time when so much money 
has been spent on education and 
when so very definite and thorough- 
going an effort has been made to 
educate everyone. The success of 


the effort is another question, but 
we have certainly bent our energies 
to secure the highest results. 

And yet, the criminal is not a 
vanishing element; on the contrary, 
at the present time, he has come to 
be the very focus of attention and 


disturbance of mind. Both the 
number and the proportion of our 
criminals to the population are in- 
creasing, if we can trust statistics 
as they are ordinarily provided; 
but this is not all. Crimes are ac- 
tually multiplying; human life is 
cheaper than ever before, and 
scarcely a day passes that does not 
report some crime, so well-planned 
that it cannot fail to bring home to 
us the thought that the education 
so liberally provided is being used 
flagrantly against the society which 
provides it. Our worst criminals, 
that is, those under long-term sen- 
tences, imposed because human life 
was risked or serious injuries in- 
flicted, develop at ever younger 
years. Our long-term prisoners 
are between twenty and thirty; 
the largest proportion of them, be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five when 
sentenced. Practically all of them 
are native born. In the majority 
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of cases, their parents are natives, 
Most of them have had the ad- 
vantage of our schools. Some of 
them have even had some high 
school or college training. 

Manifestly, criminology is of vi- 
tal interest to us; but it has been 
of vital interest for the past forty 
years and more. Whole series of 
theories, not a few of them ad- 
vanced with a great flourish of 
trumpets, have attempted to ex- 
plain the criminal and criminality 
as a necessary step to solving the 
problem; but now, at the end of the 
time, we find ourselves in a worse 
social condition, so far as crimi- 
nality is concerned, than ever be- 
fore, and we feel compelled to set 
ourselves to analyze criminology as 
we have it and to view it objectively 
on the background of what has 
happened in this science during the 
course of the past generation or 
two. 

Next year will be the thirtieth 
anniversary of a very important 
meeting of the International Medi- 
cal Congress in Moscow, Russia. An 
International Medical Congress met 
in London, 1913; the next gathering 
was to have been in Munich in 1916. 
That Congress did not assemble on 
the date assigned, for the medical 
world was then occupied with quite 
other concerns. 

As to the Moscow meeting, one 
of the most vivid memories con- 
cerns Professor Lombroso, the dis- 
tinguished Italian sociologist, who 
was then looked upon as one of the 
most prominent figures in Euro- 
pean medicine. My brother and 
myself attended the Congress as 
representatives of a group of Ameri- 
can medical journals. “We had 
been making special medical 
studies during the year in Vienna 
and it was easy, with the courteous 
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help of the Czar’s government, to 
step across the Austro-Russian bor- 
der on the way to Kiev and at gov- 
ernmental expense, journey into 
Moscow. Lombroso had _ been 
chosen to make one of the formal 
public addresses before the Con- 
gress, because his investigations 
were considered to be among the 
most significant that were being 
carried on anywhere in the world 
at that time. I remember that 
Lombroso’s address was better 
attended than almost any of the 
other special discourses, because 
the public had already seized upon 
the theories of this Italian scientist 
as pointing to a solution of the 
question of criminality. Indeed, it 
seemed as though he had solved the 
problem of the criminal and that 
the treatment of the human being 
of unsocial tendencies (though that 
expression had not come in as yet) 
might now begin in earnest. 

Lombroso had been studying the 
bodily appearance of criminals. He 
had found that a great many of 
them presented irregularities and 
anomalies in the contour of the 
head and face and body, and these 
he called “stigmata of degeneracy.” 
He pointed out that in many 
criminals, indeed, in most of them, 
the heads were misshapen; very 
often one ear or one eye was higher 
than the other; the eyes were situ- 
ated too close together or too far 
apart; the lower jaw was heavy, 
broad, protuberant;. the chin, nar- 
row and vanishing; the nose, broad 
and flattened; and there were other 
facial peculiarities. Of course 
these were all quite apart from any 
accidental or acquired deformities: 
broken noses or “bunged” eyes or 
“cauliflower” ears. 

Lombroso found signs of de- 
generacy in the body also. Long 
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arms, extending down almost to the 
knees and recalling the gorilla, 
were certainly a definite index that 
more of a man’s animal ancestors 
had remained in him than could 
quite fit in with his human nature; 
and therefore he would almost in- 
evitably display animal traits, and 
not have that self-control or sub- 
mission to law which might be ex- 
pected of more human individuals. 
There were other “stigmata of de- 
generacy” in the body, such as ir- 
regularities in the spinal column, 
one shoulder lower than the other, 
very large hands and feet, and the 
like. 

As the result of Lombroso’s work 
the whole subject of “stigmata of 
degeneracy” became one of the fa- 
vorite subjects, not only of the men 
of science but also and particularly 
of the non-scientific public. It was 
so easy to think that we knew a 


great deal about people because we 
were able to point out certain very 
obvious irregularities in their ana- 


tomical structure. Of course a 
bull-necked individual might be ex- 
pected to have some of the qualities 
of the animal that he recalled, and 
a man who had almost no neck, or 
a very short one, might be expected 
to have some of the traits of the 
porcine genus which is remarkable 
for the absence of cervical pro- 
longation. At that time we heard 
and read in popular journals as 
much about “stigmata of degener- 
acy,” the “criminal born” and 
“criminal traits” as in the last few 
years we have had of psychoanaly- 
sis, the “inferiority complex,” and 
the “libido.” 

Such fads come and go and the 
more superficial and obvious they 
are, the greater the popular atten- 
tion they attract, and the more fool- 
ishness is uttered and written with 
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regard to them. During the nine- 
teenth century we had had two, 
perhaps three, such popular fads, 
supposed to be intensely psy- 
chological but proving to be merely 
delusions. We had permitted our- 
selves to be run away with by 
hypnotism, until actually it looked 
as though all disease would have 
to be treated by hypnotism, and that 
even anesthesia might be produced 
by it, and that our courts of law 
would all have to employ expert 
hypnotists, because so many crimes 
were done under hypnotic influ- 
enee. 

Preceding that, we had had 
phrenology. Most of the educated 
people of England and the United 
States had come to be quite con- 
vinced that the shape of the head 
and the bumps thereof were indic- 
ative of the disposition, character, 
intellectual possibilities and ca- 
pacity, the vocational tendencies 
and powers of the individual. It 
was only a delusion, but a very 
widespread one, and nothing bet- 
ter illustrates the tendency to psy- 
chic contagion and the extent to 
which education has made us in- 
creasingly susceptible to such con- 
tagion, than does the spread of the 
fads for phrenology, hypnotism, 
criminology of the Lombroso type, 
and psychoanalysis. 

There had been an earlier fad of 
the intellectual classes, or perhaps 
I should say “the educated classes 
so called,” that was just going out 
as the nineteenth century came in. 
This was what was called “phys- 
iognomy.” Lavater had pointed 
out that one could tell a great deal 
about the characters of men by just 
looking at their faces and studying 
their features somewhat carefully. 
He took pictures of various human 
faces and showed that they had cer- 
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tain animal traits. Certain Eng- 
lishmen, for instance, had a definite 
bulldog expression. Certain eastern 
peoples had an anguine cast of 
countenance. Certain long Russian 
faces reminded one of the horse. 
Certain German heads had cow-like 
or sheep-like features. Lavater did 
not say that human faces actually 
resembled those of animals, but 
that the former presented certain 
reminders or innuendoes of the lat- 
ter. He jumped, however, to the 
conclusion that traces of the char- 
acter of the animals would be found 
in the people thus marked. La- 
vater’s physiognomy had _ other 
basic suppositions and the whole 
subject attracted a great deal of 
attention. 

Lombroso was, then, only repeat- 
ing in 1897 what had been said 
with somewhat different emphasis 
a century earlier, when physiog- 
nomy and phrenology were the 
vogue. He, too, was emphasizing 
the idea that one can tell very much 
about the personality by the study 
of the bodily individuality. Lavater 
had confined himself to the face; 
Gall and Spurzheim had limited 
themselves to the head; Lombroso 
went a step farther and studied, not 
only the head and face, but the 
whole body. His conclusions were 
just as widely away from _ the 
premises of his observations as 
those of Lavater and the phre- 
nologists had been, and his elabo- 
rate theory of the “stigmata of de- 
generacy” and the criminal born, 
fell to the ground just as soon as in- 
vestigations were made of the 
heads and bodies of other people 
besides criminals. 

Humanity has a great tendency to 
irregularity and anomalous appear- 
ance and to the most absolute in- 
dividuality. Of all the billions of 
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human beings that have ever lived, 
no two have been exactly alike. 
People differ from each other not 
only in their faces, not only over 
the surfaces of their bodies in gen- 
eral, but each cubic centimeter of 
their internal tissues is different 
from a corresponding centimeter in 
another person. Our arteries do 
not divide at the same points; our 
muscles differ in insertion and 
origin, to some extent at least, for 
muscular anomalies are very com- 
mon; our bones differ very much, 
as anyone can see by spending even 
half an hour in the late Professor 
Dwight’s great collection of bones in 
the Harvard University Museum. 
President Lincoln used to say that 
the Lord must have loved the com- 
mon people, He made so many of 
them. He must have loved indi- 


viduality ever so much more, since 


no two human beings are, or ever 
were, exactly alike. Each one of 
us represents a little bit of the uni- 
verse, different from every other. 
In the great mosaic that is to show 
forth the glory of the Lord, each 
one of us may be considered as an 
absolutely individual tile. 

All of which simply means that 
prisoners are no more the subjects 
of degeneracy nor the possessors of 
“stigmata of degeneracy” than the 
rest of the population. Careful in- 
vestigations soon showed that pris- 
oners averaged in appearance just 
about as well as the remainder of 
humanity. In this country, a few 
years ago, a writer on what he calls 
“characterology,” declared that even 
a little study of the Rogues’ Gal- 
lery in various cities showed that 
most of the criminals had features 
so repellent that it was no wonder 
that they had to take to crime for 
their livelihood; who would trust 
a man whose very countenance be- 
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trayed his inevitable criminal tend- 
encies? Which then, is cause and 
which effect? At any rate the 
writer seems to have forgotten that 
a criminal is rather wise in his 
generation and that he is at no lit- 
tle pains to make a photograph of 
himself belie his real appearance. 
“Look pleasant, please!” and we 
respond. Your prisoner, however, 
endeavors to look as unpleasant as 
possible. A snarl to the lips, a 
slight wink to one eye, a twist of 
the head that makes the ears look 
out of plumb, all these are valuable 
disguises in a photograph upon 
which detectives, present and fu- 
ture, are to depend for recognizing 
the outlaw subject. 

But conceding (in spite of evi- 
dence to the contrary) that the 
photographs of prisoners are true 
likenesses, it is still very probable 
that a composite photograph of a 
group of prisoners, or even of 
criminals who have been actually 
convicted of crime, would measure 
up about as well as a similar com- 
posite photograph of a group of sol- 
diers or workmen or even profes- 
sors at a university. I know there 
is an impression that there exists 
a refinement of countenance in 
educated people that makes them 
look very different from the average 
of humanity; but there is more than 
a little doubt about that. Plato was 
handsome, but Socrates was un- 
handsome and according to Plato, 
Socrates was the better thinker of 
the two, and he did more in his day 
to awaken the Athenians to 
thoughtfulness than anyone has 
done before or since for any peo- 
ple. A reporter at the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, back 
in the ’80’s, declared that undoubt- 
edly the delegates constituted one 
of the most learned and scholarly 
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bodies of men that could be gath- 
ered in the United States. They were 
not handsome—far from it—but 
fortunately the question of stigmata 
of degeneracy was not on the carpet 
just then. 

An incident, interesting in this 
regard, is told of Lombroso on the 
occasion of his visit to a large 
prison for women in Italy. He 
paused to peer through a grating 
into a room, somewhat dark, and 
after observing intently for some 
time, the group of women in long 
white aprons who were there en- 
gaged in sewing, he turned to the 
warden and said, “Couldn’t you tell 
by their very looks, even if you did 
not know them, that they are 
criminals?” It so happened that 
the group consisted of the warden’s 
wife and friends who assisted her 
in the charitable work of sewing for 


the temporarily motherless children 


of the female prisoners. The story 
is so apropos that it may be only a 
good story. As the Italians them- 
selves say, Se non é vero, é ben 
trovato, “if it is not true, it is an 
excellent invention.” It illustrates 
very well the fallacy that underlies 
such observations. Whenever one 
expects very much to find some- 
thing, one is almost sure to find it. 

It might have been expected that, 
warned by this scientific fizzle of 
the end of the nineteenth century, 
(which held over for some people, 
at least, until the beginning of the 
twentieth) we should have been 
very careful about accepting any 
theories of criminology until they 
had been tested very rigorously and 
controlled very sedulously. But no; 
another series of fallacies acquired 
vogue and came to be looked upon 
as real advances in the science. 
The mind of the criminal and not 
his body was the new subject of 
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study. A group of men, especially 
psychologists and psychiatrists, aft- 
er the introduction of the Binet- 
Simon tests for mentality, began to 
use them on criminals and an- 
nounced as the result of their ob- 
servations, that a great majority of 
criminals were feeble-minded and 
not really to blame for their anti- 
social activities (this was the new 
term for commission of crime). 
Many criminals were to be con- 
sidered as poor, unfortunate human 
beings whose iniellectuality was so 
low that they could not be expected 
to control themselves properly and 
therefore were to be pitied rather 
than blamed. Then the conclusion 
began to take shape that our need 
was not for prisons but for institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded. 

It is surprising what a foothold 
these opinions secured. Even 
prominent psychologists began to 
talk of the imprisonment of crimi- 
nals as often a miscarriage of jus- 
tice, since most of them were of 
such low intelligence that they 
could scarcely be expected to resist 
inclinations to crime. As high as 
fifty and sixty, or even seventy-five 
per cent of the criminals (some 
figures went even higher), were de- 
clared to be low grade or high grade 
morons,—individuals whose men- 
tality had never developed beyond 
the child stage and who should, 
therefore, be treated as children and 
not as adults. One psychiatrist in- 
sisted that practically all those who 
committed crime, or rather, who in- 
dulged in anti-social activities, were 
feeble-minded. Otherwise they 
would not have committed the 
crime! This, of course, was an 4 
priori argument that was very in- 
teresting. 

Here, alas, once more, the psy- 
chiatrist soon found himself in a 
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position analogous to Lombroso’s. 
It was proved after a time that the 
average mentality of criminals but 
reflects the general average for hu- 
manity as it is constituted. Just as 
men and women (criminal and non- 
criminal) do not have perfectly 
regular skulls and display certain 
stigmata of imperfection in their 
physical makeup, so they do not 
pass tests very well and may easily 
be set down as of low mentality. 
The trouble, however, is with the 
test and not with humanity. Fur- 
ther investigation under revised and 
varied tests served to show that the 
mentality of prisoners and that of 
average humanity are about equal. 
A group of successful western 
farmers submitted to the tests 
which had been applied to prisoners, 
and results indicated that their 
mentality reached the same average 
as that of the prisoners. Almost 
needless to say, western farmers are 
inclined to think that they represent 
rather well, the average intellectu- 
ality of Americans. 

Another bit of evidence in point: 
tests made in Federal prisons par- 
ticularly, showed that the average 
intelligence of the inmates was 
equal to that of the men in that 
other great Federal institution, the 
Army during the War. The in- 
telligence quotient of the white 
draft and that of Leavenworth 
Prison were about the same; and 
not a few people who thought they 
knew something about prisoners 
were rather surprised, because they 
were inclined to think that the aver- 
age for the prisoners would be 
higher than that for the general 
population! They argued that it 
was the clever ones who attempted 
to break Federal statutes and thus 
eventually found themselves in 
prison. Be that as it may, I am 
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sure that Federal prisons represent 
an excellent cross section of the 
criminal population of the country 
and the results of the mental tests 
and comparative studies of the in- 
telligence of criminal and non- 
criminal groups entirely vitiate the 
old conclusions with regard to the 
very low mentality of prisoners. 

Let me strike one more blow at 
the theory that tried to correlate 
criminality and low mentality. 
Women delinquents (numbering 
many fewer than the men) were 
the prize exhibit, for it was held 
that most of them were feeble- 
minded to a serious degree, and that 
this accounted for practically all of 
their criminality. Delinquent wom- 
en were supposed to be strikingly 
inferior in intelligence to the aver- 
age woman. Fernald, Hayes and 
Dawley, who made A Study of 
Women Delinquents in New York 
State (1920), found no striking dif- 
ference between criminal and non- 
criminal women. Their conclusions 
contradicted the -pre-suppositions. 
They said: 


“With regard to intelligence, all 
indications are that the group of 
delinquent women is somewhat in- 
ferior to the general population, 
though the difference is slight and 
the overlapping large.” 


They found that while a large num- 
ber of the women in criminal in- 
stitutions were feeble-minded, not 
a few of them were of rather high 
intelligence and a large number 
were well above the average in men- 
tality. This is what they mean by 
“the large overlapping” and _ it 
represents a very definite warning 
not to allow sentimentality to enter 
into cases of women criminals be- 
cause of supposed feeble-minded- 
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ness. Here again the real question 
concerns the individual delinquent. 
The modern counterpart of Lom- 
broso’s theory—that the criminal 
can be told by his mind—is widely 
popular. A startling number of men 
and women of science have ap- 
proved it, and even judges and 
lawyers have been inoculated to 
the point of believing that, for the 
most part, tender sympathy, not 
harsh punishment, should be meted 
out to prisoners, poor morons, not 
responsible for their crimes; and 
that the principal officer in a crim- 
inal court ought to be an alienist 
with experience in the psycholog- 
ical investigation of intelligence. 
Fortunately those who have most 
to do with criminals cherish no 
such delusion. Even Mr. Thomas 
Mott Osborne has no sympathy 
with such ideas, though it may be 
thought that he favors the criminal 
as much as possible. Talking on 
criminology to physicians in a pub- 
lic meeting, while he was warden 
of the New York State prison at 
Ossining, Mr. Osborne deprecated 
the idea that criminals are insane or 
irresponsible. He expressed the 
opinion that while one prisoner in 
six or seven may have a mental im- 
pairment because of which he 
should be assigned to a public insti- 
tution of another sort, the remain- 
ing six-sevenths of the prisoners are 
just human beings like the rest of 
us. They have gone wrong, as any 
other mentally-capable individuals 
might do under certain circum- 
stances, and it is our business to 
help them go right. This is not an 
easy task, and it is further ham- 
pered by producing in the crimi- 
nals’ minds the idea that they are 
to be pitied rather than punished, 
that they are not quite responsible 
for what they do, and that it is a 
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rather serious invasion of their 
rights as human beings to keep 
them in prison. Unfortunately 
such notions have gotten abroad 
and no one is more ready to find an 
excuse for himself than the crimi- 
nal. 

Dr. Margaret Curti in an article 
in the Scientific Monthly, February, 
1926, reviewed the whole subject of 
“The Intelligence of Delinquents in 
the Light of Recent Research.” She 
has deprecated particularly the ex- 
aggerated value placed upon tests 
of intelligence as applied to crimi- 
nals. She shows that the results of 
such tests applied in the army 
“would mean that approximately 
twenty per cent of the general popu- 
lation of the country is definitely 
feeble-minded or of still lower in- 
telligence, and that about twenty- 
five per cent classifies as borderline 
deficients.” Improved tests in more 
recent years have shown practically 
no difference between the intelli- 
gence of the prisoners in our jails, 
and especially of the long-term 
prisoners, and that of the soldiers 
who constituted the white draft 
during the late War. Dr. Curti 
gives a series of quotations from re- 
cent researches made on prisoners 
and concludes that— 


“Already we have scientific proof 
that the earlier and still prevalent 
estimates were greatly exaggerated, 
and there are clear indications that 
the percentage of feeble-mindedness 
in the whole delinquent group (in- 
cluding the women prisoners, who 
are usually supposed to demon- 
strate clearly the relationship be- 
tween delinquency and _ feeble- 
mindedness) may be only slightly 
greater, possibly no greater, than 
the percentage of feeble-mindedness 
in the population as a whole.” 
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In the meantime an English au- 
thority, Dr. Cyril Burt, Professor of 
Education in the University of Lon- 
don and Psychologist to the London 
County Council (Education Depart- 
ment), whose main business in life 
it is to examine young delinquents 
accused of crime, has written a 
large volume of over six hundred 
pages on The Young Delinquent, 
(the book is one of a promised 
series by the author), in which 
he takes issue with American 
figures particularly, concerning the 
extent of impairment of intelligence 
among delinquents. He has found, 
using the Binet-Simon tests, that 
eight per cent and no more of ju- 
venile delinquents are mentally de- 
fective; that is to say, that not one 
in twelve of these young people who 
are accused of crime, is backward 
in intelligence by at least three- 
tenths of his age. 

Dr. Burt disagrees entirely with 
Dr. Goring, an English authority 
supposed to carry weight in the 
matter, whom he quotes as affirm- 
ing that “the one vital mental con- 
stitutional factor in the etiology of 
crime is defective intelligence.” He 
is in utter disagreement with 
American investigation in the ques- 
tion. He says, for instance, that Dr. 
Healy has insisted that among the 
personal characteristics of the of- 
fender, “mental deficiency forms 
the largest leading cause of de- 
linquency.” Dr. Burt points out 
that Dr. Healy’s own figures do not 
support this contention and that at 
most one in eight or nine of the de- 
linquents is found to be either 
a moron or an imbecile, by the tests 
recorded. In a word, there is the 
tendency of generalizations to go 
far beyond the data. For example, 
according to another American au- 
thority, a psychologist of New York 
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whom Dr. Burt does not quote by 
name, “Probably eighty per cent of 
the children in the juvenile courts 
in Manhattan and the Bronx are 
mentally defective.” The highest of 
all the figures are to be found in a 
Chicago report, those of W. J. Hick- 
son, from the psychopathic labora- 
tory of the Municipal Court of Chi- 
cago in the Third Annual Report of 
the Probation Office of Cook 
County, Illinois, 1914, who found 
that “85.8 per cent of the female 
cases are distinctly feeble-minded 
and 84.5 per cent of boys under ar- 
rest are morons.” Figures of seventy 
per cent or over are given by a 
whole series of men connected with 
court work in various parts of the 
Middle West, and one can only sup- 
pose that they are engaged in ex- 
aggerating the significance and im- 
portance of their offices and the 
work that they are doing. 
Dr. Burt continues in a note, 


“Alive to the countless pitfalls 
that beset the inexperienced in their 
facile deductions from these tests, 
one or two of the latest American 
writers have dropped to a figure 
much below those of the earlier en- 


thusiasts. J. Burt Miner, for ex- 
ample, gives the proportion as 7.3 
per cent.” 


This is much nearer what is given 
generally in Great Britain, and the 
whole trend in the last couple of 
years is away from the exaggerated 
notion that delinquency and feeble- 
mindedness are more or less con- 
vertible terms. In other words, we 
are having such an awakening from 
the delusion of the close relation- 
ship of feeble-mindedness and crim- 
inality as we experienced twenty- 
five years ago with regard to stig- 
mata of degeneracy. It seems 
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strange indeed that we should have 
had to go through the two delusions 
in order to get at a little truth in 
the matter. 

No wonder that Dr. 
phatically suggests that 


Curti em- 


“the science of the future will con- 
sider the publication, as truth, of a 
hasty generalization to be a more 
heinous sin than perjury or mur- 
der.” 


And yet in this serious matter of 
criminology we have been treated to 
just such hasty generalizations 
from biological, anthropological and 
psychological hypotheses, each of 
which has undoubtedly done a great 
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deal of harm. Delinquents are 
very ready to accept excuses for 
their criminal tendencies, to be 
judged not wholly responsible for 
their crimes. Nothing so breaks 
down the morale of the individual 
as thoughts of this kind. All of us 
are ready to find excuses for our 
failure to do the right thing, and 
we are assisted by the very definite 
tendency at the present time to be- 
little free will and view our con- 
duct as determined by our environ- 
ment. What wonder that, with 
such teaching, we have so many 
criminals, that their number is in- 
creasing all the time and that the 
criminal outbreak occurs at ever 
younger years? 


COMPENSATION. 


By FLORENCE GILMORE. 


Tue sun shone bright, and showed me all 
Earth’s fair and lovely things: 

Gay little flowers, and dancing leaves, 
And birds with rainbow wings. 


"Twas darkness made me look above 
To vast and starry skies; 

I had not dreamed the boundless peace 
Light hides from laughing eyes. 








THOMAS HOOD. 


By HELEN Parry EDEN. 


HOMAS HOOD, “true poet and 

true humorist,” was born in 
The Poultry, London, in the tail 
end of the eighteenth century. He 
died at Devonshire Lodge, Finchley 
Road, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth. He lived, to be precise, 
from the twenty-third of May, 1799, 
to the third of May, 1845. It wasa 
shortish, sickly life and had to be 
beaten out, as it were, very thin to 
last for forty-six years. 

On Hood’s birthday George III., 
aged sixty-one, and for the time be- 
ing in his sober senses, rested after 
the leveé of the day before. Queen 
Charlotte held a drawing-room. 
News came that our noble allies, the 
Russians and Austrians under Mar- 
shal Suvarov and General Hohen- 
zollern, had taken the best part of 
the Milanese from the French; that 
General Bonaparte had met with a 
check near Acre in consequence of 
which the Sultan had ordered a 
solemn thanksgiving in the seragl- 
io; and that the frigate “Success” 
had fallen in with the French fleet 
passing the rock of Lisbon and an 
engagement was hourly expected. 
On Hood’s birthday, the second 
reading of a bill to restrict slavery 
was fiercely opposed by the Liver- 
pool merchants in the Commons. 
Mr. Castlereagh and Mr. Ponsonby 
fought a duel near Dublin. Car- 
riages waited at the Bull, Bishops- 
gate, to take the friends of Mr. J. 
Frere to the Norwich election to 
vote on the whole policy or impolicy 
of the war. A highwayman with 
crape on his face, mounted on a bay 


mare, stopped a post chaise on Ux- 
bridge Common. Mr. Sheridan, 
“newly returned to habits of dra- 
matic composition,” rehearsed his 
tragedy of Pizarro with Mrs. Sid- 
dons in the cast. In the Royal 
Academy, which “did not rise above 
the top of mediocrity,” there was 
a “Miss Jennings” by Lawrence, a 
“Tired Soldier” by Opie, and a 
“Bath of Venus” by the President. 
Finally, several persons who had 
neglected to renew their hair-pow- 
der certificates, were convicted be- 
fore the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House and paid the mitigated fine 
of ten pounds. Rousseau’s saying 
of thirty years before held good on 
Hood’s birthday: “We must needs 
flour our wigs though there are peo- 
ple lacking bread.” Such was the 
last gasp of the eighteenth century 
in which Hood drew his first 
breath. He was to breathe his last 
in the florid prime of the nine- 
teenth. 

He died on Saturday, May 3, 1845. 
On that day Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert visited the Colosseum 
in Regents Park, and saw gilt con- 
servatories with mirrored vistas of 
flowers and a view of Mont Blanc 
cooled by a real torrent. They went 
up in an Elizabethan lift to a model 
stalactite cavern—which especially 
delighted the Prince, who had 
known the original at Adelsberg. In 
the afternoon Birmingham jewelers 
arrived to present Her Majesty with 
a massive armlet and earrings, 
whereon the rose, shamrock, thistle 
and leek were gracefully inter- 
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twined. Peel, the Premier, spoke 
for the Maynooth grant in the 
Lords. Mr. Houldsworth spoke 
against the Yorkshire Railway—“an 
act of cruelty to the Manchester and 
Leeds Company”—in the Commons. 
Fitzgerald, not yet of Omar Khay- 
yam vogue, came up a few days 
later. He saw Carlyle “grumbling 
and growling over his Cromwell”; 
Alfred Tennyson, “well and in good 
spirits with two hundred lines of a 
poem in a butcher’s book.” He 
heard “Mendelssohn’s Antigone 
horribly, badly sung by a chorus in 
shabby togas.” He found Thack- 
eray poking fun at the Academy 
in Frazer's Magazine, and likely to 
get himself horse-whipped by Land- 
seer or Maclise. In that self-same 
Academy The Times notes “the 
eccentric production of J. M. W. 
Turner”; the “well-finished clouds, 
so satisfactory to the spectator,” of 


C. Stanfield; the “unmistakable im- 
press of genius” of Benjamin Hay- 
don’s huge picture of Satan and “a 
poor canvas by Redgrave, whose 
‘Song of the Shirt’ made such a hit 


last season.” To Hood, dying in 
1845, Mr. Redgrave owed a moiety 
of his triumph of 1844—to Hood, 
who chose as the arms he would 
adopt if the Queen were to give him 
a grant, “a heart pierced with a 
needle threaded with silver tears” 
and the motto, “He sang The Song 
of the Shirt.” As the singer of that 
one song Hood was content to be re- 
membered. That one song crystal- 
lizes the compassion of his life. 
His life began, then, in London. 
His father was Scotch, a bookseller; 
his mother, an engraver’s daughter 
and delicate. They had six chil- 
dren. Thomas himself was a 
weakly boy, much given to reading 
and reflection. He drank in the 
small beer of English home-brewed 
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teaching at Clapham and Clerken- 
well; won a Latin prize and owned, 
all his life, to a Shakespearean 
ignorance of classics; he engineered 
at least one reform in the interests 
of the great Liberal principle of Re- 
trenchment, when the stall of a 
footman who sold exorbitant mar- 
bles and gingerbread was hoisted 
into the schoolroom beams and re- 
mained up until the charges came 
down. 

When Thomas left school his 
father was already dead “of a ma- 
lignant fever originating from the 
effects of night air in traveling”; 
and the son, favored with a desk in 
a counting-house, bade fair to fol- 
low him in a decline. The desk was 
given up and with it the competence 
which might have enabled Hood, if 
he could have endured the two-fold 
strain, to do his work his own way. 
Charles Lamb, had he known Hood 
then, would have bidden the poet 
keep his bread-and-butter post at all 
costs. Charles Lamb hated “mer- 
cantile transactions . . . blasting the 
very firs of the forest which look 
so romantic alive and die into 
desks.” Charles Lamb longed “to 
be kicked out of Leadenhall Street 
with every mark of indignity and a 
competence in his fob.” Yet 
Charles Lamb wrote to Bernard 
Barton, who would have abdicated 
his banker’s stool for the business 
of letters, 


“You know not—may you never 
know—the misery of subsisting by 
authorship. I have known many 
authors in want of bread. Others 
enjoying the blest security of a 
counting-house. Trust not to the 
public; you may hang, starve, 
drown yourself for all that worthy 
personage cares. I am quite seri- 
ous.” 
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Hood’s public, and Lamb’s, the 
England of the last European war 
but one, is described by the former 
in Miss Kilmansegg and Her Pre- 
cious Leg, a somewhat lengthy 
satire on the perennially apposite 
theme of Mammon-worship. 


“Then the Golden Ass, or Golden 
Bull, 

Was English John with his pock- 
ets full, 

Then at war by land and water: 

While beef, and mutton, and other 
meat, 

Were almost as dear as money to 
eat, 

And Farmers reaped Golden Har- 
vests of wheat 

At the Lord knows what per quar- 
ter!” 


Very little of English John’s 
golden pocket-lining came Hood’s 
way. Overworked and sick he was 
eared for, for a while, by his fa- 
ther’s relations in Scotland. Then, 
nineteen years old, with restored 
health and a Royal Stuart plaid, 
“chosen on account of its romantic 
associations,” he returned to Lon- 
don in 1818. His mother and his 
only brother died and Thomas, “five 
feet nine and as thin as a rushlight,” 
was left to fend for himself and his 
sisters. 

In this situation he turned en- 
graver, the trade of his mother’s 
family. From dawn till dusk, and 
later, he sat, as an engraver must, 
“fastened to a board with a cantle 
scooped out to accommodate his 
stomach, if he has one”; ruling me- 
chanical lines, a hundred to the 
inch, on plates of Georgian cherubs 
and Georgian gentlemen’s seats. He 
played chess and the flute in his off 
time and imitated the fashionable 
verses of Byron and Tom Moore. 
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“All young authors are monkeys,” 
he said, “and all monkeys are imi- 
tators.” At last the bowl found its 
natural bias. He bade farewell to 
the mansions of angels and squires, 
the whole stock-in-trade of the en- 
graver, and in 1821, at the age of 
twenty-two, was made sub-editor of 
the London Magazine. 

On the staff of this magazine he 
joined an illustrious company: De 
Quincy, Hazlitt, Hartley Coleridge 
and Horace Smith of Rejected Ad- 
dresses. And one memorable day, 
waiting in the office, he encountered 
“a figure remarkable at a glance, 
with a fine head on a small spare 
body, supported by two almost im- 
material legs; clothed in sables of 
a bygone fashion like a Quaker in 
black.” It was Charles Lamb. 
There was another guest at the 
editor’s table, “a smart active per- 
son with a gamecock-looking head. 
... One who had already published 
verses marked by some inversion of 
meaning approaching a pun,”— 
Hood’s future brother-in-law, 
Charles Hamilton Reynolds. To 
this waggish Reynolds, Keats, dead 
that same year at Rome, had ad- 
dressed the most captivating letters 
lavished outside his own family; 
and it speaks well for the basic 
taste of the “smart active person 
with the gamecock-looking head,” 
that the first thing he did was to in- 
fect Hood with enthusiasm for 
Keats. You trace this contagion in 
all Hood’s serious verse, especially 
in Hero and Leander, Lycus the 
Centaur, The Plea of the Midsum- 
mer Fairies, all of which came out 
in the London Magazine before he 
married Jane Reynolds in 1824. 

These poems were failures; but 
failures which promised success in 
a very admirable manner when 
once that manner should be mas- 
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tered. Hood, in his serious work, 
is a forerunner of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites. He was half an artist—“half 
Hogarth” Lamb said—but that was 
of his satire. In such passages as 
the following, from The Plea of the 
Midsummer Fairies, you can affili- 
ate him, I think, to a nobler school 
than Hogarth’s. 


“And there were crystal pools, peo- 

pled with fish, 

Argent and gold; and some of Tyr- 
ian skin, 

Some crimson barr’d;—and ever at 
a wish 

They rose obsequious till the wave 
grew thin 

As glass upon their backs,—and 
then dived in,—” 


Ruskin praises in his Oxford lec- 
ture on Colour, this glaze of water 
“splendidior vitro,” but not more 
picturesquely than Hood. 

The Deathbed, a poem written 
when he lost his mother, and found 
years afterward in Mary Lamb’s 
scrapbook, has the same pictorial 
precision; and it has a verbal dex- 
terity too, which links it to its 
writer’s lighter verse: 


“We watch’d her breathing thro’ 
the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


“So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 
As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


“Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 
We thought her dying when she 

slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 
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“For when the morn came dim and 
sad, 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours.” 


It is interesting to compare these 
lines with The Death of the Old 
Year and My Sister’s Sleep in which 
Tennyson and Rossetti essay much 
the same theme in the same man- 
ner—certainly with no greater mas- 
tery than Hood. 

Apart from the pictorial and emo- 
tional beauty of The Deathbed, its 
most obvious characteristic is its 
harrowing neatness. Hood versifies 
like a fencer and stabs at the end of 
the line in the manner of Cyrano 
de Bergerac. A sword-play seem- 
ingly as frivolous as Cyrano’s was 
the making of his next book, writ- 
ten in partnership with the punster 
Reynolds. This book, Odes and Ad- 
dresses to Great People came out 
anonymously in 1825, and Coleridge 
wrote to Charles Lamb about it as 
follows: 


My dear Charles, 

This afternoon a little, thin, 
mean-looking sort of a foolscap sub- 
octavo of poems, printed on very 
dingy outsides, lay on the table... 
so very Grub-street-ish in all its 
appearance that I cannot explain 
by what accident of impulse I came 
to look at it. ... But my dear 
Charles, it was certainly written by 
you, or under you, or uno cum you. 
No! Charles, it is you .. . excepting 
my own self, who is there but you 
could have written the musical 
lines and _ stanzas there _inter- 
mixed?” 


Lamb replied: “The odes are, 
three-fourths, done by Hood—a si- 
lentish young man you met at Is- 
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lington one day, an invalid. The 
rest are Reynold’s, whose sister 
Hood has lately married!” A post- 
script added: “Hood has just come 
in... his sick eyes sparkled with 
health as he read your approba- 
tion.” The “silentish young man, 
lately married” was then so crip- 
pled with rheumatism that he had 
to be lifted into the coach which 
bore him and his young wife to 
Brighton. There, at 25 King’s 
Road, they watched from behind 
the moreen curtains of their “nice 
lively lodgings” “the old, smocked, 
glaze-hatted, blue-breeched _ boat- 
men” and listened to “the sea, 
solemn and religious in its mu- 
sic’—“the Psalter element,” as the 
invalid put it. 

Meanwhile Odes and Addresses 
had a great sale. “I believe,” wrote 
Allan Cunningham, “a smile carries 
a higher market value than a sigh”; 
but he begged Hood to “mingle his 
higher qualities with his wit and 
humor.” Wainewright the Quaker 
put the same exhortation more 
pithily: “Let not the shallow induce 
thee to conceal thy depth.” But the 
public was ruthless in its demands 
upon Hood, and dragged him on the 
hurdle of his own humor to some- 
thing not unlike a martyrdom. The 
Plea of the Midsummer Fairies 
with all its promise was ignored. 
Odes and Addresses set a fashion 
and established a trade. Hence- 
forth the multitude came to Hood 
for humor and humor only. Now 
and then he succeeded in foisting 
off a sigh for a smile on his hearty 
customers; but it was only at the 
close of his life, when a brief spell 
of salaried ease set him above the 
popular veto, that he palmed abso- 
lute pathos, The Song of the Shirt, 
off on Punch—and trebled its cir- 
culation. 
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Meanwhile, married and needy, 
he turned professional jester, a 
career which the Middle Ages very 
suitably left to the half-witted. 
Hood, who was as sane as he was 
sensitive, did not take long to 
sicken of his cap and bells. Indeed, 
he tolls the latter in the Ode to Mr. 
Cross of the Exeter Exchange on 
the Death of His Elephant, quite as 
much for himself as for the late 
elephant. 

The ode begins: 


“Well, he is dead 
And there’s a gap in nature of 
eleven 
Feet high by seven... ” 
It goes on to describe the grief in 
the menagerie: 


“The Panther paces restlessly about 
To walk her sorrow out, 
The Kang’roo wrings his sorry, 
short front paws, 
Shrieks come from 
CAWS ...” 


the ma- 


And ends, inevitably, with the 


poet’s own cri du ceeur: 


“How like the beast’s the sorry life 
I’ve led, 
A sort of show 
Oh, my poor self and my sagacity, 
To profit the rapacity 
Of certain folks in Paternoster 
Row.” 


Sadly enough Odes and Ad- 
dresses was about the only pub- 
lished book of Hood’s verse which 
did profit his publisher’s rapacity— 


or anyone else’s. With all its buf- 
foonery it is full of odd little pretti- 
nesses, such as the account of Lon- 
don by night, seen from a descend- 
ing balloon, in its first ode: 
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“The earth is close, the city nears, 
Like a burnt paper it appears 
Studded with tiny sparks... ” 


There is an ode to Mrs. Fry on her 
Newgatory teaching, an ode to 
Grimaldi the clown, who has just 
retired, an ode to Mr. Malthus. 
Most of these are illustrated by the 
author, the Malthus ode by a cut de- 
picting the reformer sitting in a 
leather chair by a hob fire, his slip- 
pered feet on a curved steel fender, 
reading Tales of the Ogres. Over 
his mantelpiece is a print of “The 
Massacre of the Innocents” and an- 
other of “The Babes in the Woods.” 

On top of this first success Hood 
“rashly increased,” as he said, his 
family of books—he never could re- 
sist a tilt at Mr. Malthus—by the 
National Tales, of 1827. These 
were published by Harrison Ains- 
worth and were a distinct failure 


in the rope-ladder and poisoned- 
bowl vein rendered so popular by 


the author-publisher. From mock 
tragedy Hood swiftly passed to 
tragedy in earnest. In 1829 Lamb’s 
Lines to a Child Dying as Soon as 
Born were written to Hood’s first 
baby, and Hood himself wrote The 
Dream of Eugene Aram. Eugene 
Aram is a somber piece, a dark bitu- 
minous Georgian canvas. It reads 
like an eighteenth century broad- 
sheet, on the customary Newgate 
Calendar theme, strongly influenced 
by The Ancient Mariner. It is the 
parent of Wilde’s Ballad of Reading 
Gaol and might I fancy beget a still 
greater progeny. But Hood brought 
his undoubted tragic gift to late 
perfection, and Eugene Aram is 
mere ’prentice work by the side of 
The Bridge of Sighs. However, it 
was translated into German and its 
success seemed to indicate a turn- 
ing-point in its writer’s fortunes. 
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He removed with his wife to Lake 
House, Wanstead; and proceeded 
with pathetic docility to court a 
continuance of favor by turning out 
Comic Annuals from 1830 to 1839. 

Lake House was a sham classical 
lodge in the park of a deserted man- 
sion which had once housed Horace 
Walpole and the exiled Bourbons. 
It was a damp, pompous little struc- 
ture, destitute of a single good bed- 
room; but one great chamber with 
a chimney-piece by Gibbons and 
four painted panels of the Seasons, 
ran from end to end of its piano 
nobile. Rats surveyed their meager 
co-tenants from behind these great 
canvases at dusk; and in the park 
without, innumerable rabbits scut- 
tled up and down the aspen avenues 
and took covert under colossal 
rhododendrons. Here Hood wrote 
Tylney Hall, described by Lamb and 
Dickens as a “medley.” It is poor 
stuff, though it had a certain vogue 
in its day; and all I remember of it 
myself is a féte champétre in the 
Leo Hunter vein where the gar- 
dener wears “a parsley-and-butter 
waistcoat.” The book has quite 
deservedly gone under; and the 
writer, about this time, well-nigh 
went under too. His publishers 
failed, his wife became grievously 
ill, and Hood was advised to issue 
his comic annuals from some cheap 
town on the Continent. 

He sailed alone in the violent 
March of 1835 for the Rhine via 
Rotterdam. His wife, and the lit- 
tle girl and boy who had come to 
console them for the lost first baby, 
rejoined him later at Coblenz. Here 
they settled down to work and 
economize. The annuals, however, 
barely paid their way, and Hood 
underwent not only the misery of 
producing his humor contre-ceur, 
but the anguish of seeing it fre- 














quently misunderstood in England. 
“As thin as a lath, as weak as 
plaster; with no end to my money 
troubles but Bruges jail,” he was 
pestered by pious countrymen and 
women who asked him in letters of 
amazing length what good his 
mummeries would do him on his 
deathbed. Hood bore this “life- 
long persecution,” as his daughter 
calls it, with noticeable sweetness, 
until the strictures of Mr. Rae Wil- 
son, a gentleman of leisure with a 
turn for exhortation, wrung from 
him The Ode to Rae Wilson, which 
points out a more excellent way of 
handling sin and sinners. 


“Much light, and by degrees, should 
be the plan 

To cure the dark and erring mind; 

For who would rush at a be- 
nighted man 

And give him two black eyes for 
being blind.” 


Not long after the publication of 
this ode, Hood, through the gener- 
osity of moneyed friends, came 
back to England with five years 
more to live. The slender salary 
of £300 a year, offered him to edit 
the New Monthly Magazine, set him 
on his legs. True, they were dying 
legs, but as he said himself, “for- 
hidden to walk, there is still the run 
of the library.” Now at last he, 
who had “spat more blood and 
made more puns than anyone,” 
could afford the dissipation of tears. 
He brought back a toy theater from 
Germany and his children remem- 
bered, long after, how they all wept 
over “Paul and Virginia,” cut out 
and colored by their father, when 
the cardboard wreck broke up and 
the bodies of the lovers were 


washed over in the breakers. 
In 1843, in the Christmas number 
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of Punch, appeared the “Song of 
the Shirt.” It is printed in old- 
fashioned double columns in the 
middle of a border of goblins and 
elves. It is not signed, and there is 
no mention of it in the index. All 
we know is that Hood sent it up at 
his wife’s urgency, and that Mark 
Lemon printed it. It trebled, as I 
have said, the circulation of Punch. 
It was sung in every street in Eng- 
land. It was printed on cotton 
pocket-handkerchiefs. It was trans- 
lated, with difficulty, into French 
and German. Dickens guessed who 
wrote it, but it was claimed by im- 
postors and Hood had to swear to 
it on his deathbed. 

This was not far off; yet the poet 
was still working and planning to 
work. “I sleep little,” he said, “and 
my head, instead of a shady cham- 
ber, is like a hall with a lamp burn- 
ing in it all night.” He gave up the 
New Monthly and started a maga- 
zine of his own which at first prom- 
ised fairly. The Haunted House— 
which harks back to Keats in hand- 
ling and Wanstead in atmosphere— 
came out in it; and The Lay of the 
Labourer, which anticipates Kings- 
ley’s Yeast as The Song of the Shirt 
anticipates Alton Locke. Then, 
“alone in its generation,” as Brown- 
ing said, The Bridge of Sighs. Not 
all these cloudy trophies, however, 
could save the luckless magazine, 
which was dying with its editor 
when Dickens, Landor and Brown- 
ing in sheer charity took it off his 
hands. 

Six months before Hood died, 
Peel the Premier offered him a Civil 
List pension of £100 a year. “There 
is little,” said Peel, “that you have 
written and acknowledged that I 
have not read.” The pension came 
too late for Hood, and praise he had 
had all along. 
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“My race as an author is run,” 
his wife wrote at his dictation. “It 
is death that stops my pen, you see, 
and not the pension.” In this last 
letter he deplores what he has left 
undone to reconcile rich and poor, 
the last task he set himself. He 
bemoans the middle-class narrow- 
ness of the mass of his work, “a 
one-sided humanity opposed to that 
Catholic Shakespearian sympathy 
which felt with king as well as 
peasant and duly estimated the 
mortal temptations of both.” The 
rents his needle threaded with sil- 
ver tears, had not stitched up, the 
abysses his Bridge of Sighs had not 
spanned—these omissions’ ren- 
dered his innocent end that of a 
penitent. On May 3d, he breathed 
his last—May, that happy month 
whose urban lilacs and laburnums 
had seen him born and wedded. 

I have spoken of Hood as the 


martyr of that English humor of 
which Lamb and Dickens were con- 


fessors. I admit that I come to 
praise my martyr and not to bury 
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him. He is buried deep enough as 
it is. He has the faults of his age 
and race—the pedantry of Lamb, 
the insularity of Dickens. Yet he 
is still, as Landor said, “the witty 
and the tender Hood.” His pathos 
lit a candle that will never be put 
out. In the rise and wane of his 
reputation for humor, he reminds 
me of an old story of Blessed 
Thomas More. 

“In the days of his disfavor and 
poverty,” says Harpsfield, “Sir 
Thomas was enforced and com- 
pelled for lack of fuel, every night 
before he went to bed, to cause a 
great burden of ferns to be brought 
into his own chamber and with the 
blaze thereof to warm his wife and 
children. And so, without any 
other fire, to go to their beds.” 

That great brief flare of bracken 
is the humor of Hood. The age 
that is gone to bed warmed its 
hands at that fantastical blaze; and 
we stand and watch the embers 
blink and wink as the light and 
heat go out of them. 





SUNSET IN AUTUMN. 


By Cuarves J. Quirk, S.J. 


EVENING embowered in turquoise, gold, and rose, 
When all the world seems a dream garden-close, 
When from his radiant casement in the West, 
Earth’s guardian angel bends and whispers: “Rest.” 





THE TEARS OF HEAVEN. 


By DorotHy GRAHAM. 


ICE had the Lady Chiara’s 
kinsmen from Ravenna come 
storming to her rescue. Twice in 
this year had Ercole of Forli, her 
gaoler and her husband, scattered 
their forces in defeat. To-day they 
surged again across the mountain 
range, for spies brought word of 
shimmering hordes of men-at-arms, 
brave in resolve and confident in 
heart. 

In the castle court, sunlight, 
brazen as sword strokes, flashed on 
the serried ranks. Men fitted the 
armor of chiseled steel. Grim and 
determined, Ercole gave the last 
orders. He scanned the array, his 


scowl chased by the keen joy of the 
expected struggle. 

“When will they learn, these hot- 
heads of Ravenna, that what the 
Lord of Forli holds, he holds in- 


deed!” Ercole boasted as_ the 
trumphet flared. 

He mounted his rearing charger 
and swung to the door where the 
Lady Chiara stood, watching with 
curious eyes. Towering above the 
fragile figure, he reined his horse, 
and bent down. 

“Have you no word, Chiara—for 
your lord?” 

Her swift glance met his steady 
eyes. Yet her lips, parted in won- 
der and in fear, uttered no word. 
She turned away. 

Ercole waited as if to give a 
startled bird the chance to wheel in 
its frightened flight. Then sharp as 
the ring of steel on stone, his laugh- 
ter broke: “Easier it seems to con- 
quer the legions of heaven and the 


hosts of hell, than to quell the pride 
of a woman!” 

The standard bearer lowered the 
banner to pass the iron door. 
Ercole gave the word to march. His 
command was lost in the clank of 
jointed armor, the clamor of women 
shrilling their Godspeed. 

Chiara sped up the stairs to her 
turret room. Breathless, her hands 
pressing her panting throat, she 
struggled to the highest window in 
the wall. She saw the yellow fal- 
con banner of Forli; the men-at- 
arms riding down the white road 
between the vine-wreathed mul- 
berry trees. Stragglers with clumsy 
weapons, bent on plunder, followed 
in the dust of the cavalcade. Then 
all were lost beyond the hill ridged 
with sparse cypress. 

Through the long day the Donna 
Chiara seemed to hear the clash of 
cumbrous swords, the roar of the 
far battle raging beyond her sight. 
Her brothers clamored for revenge, 
backed by the hordes of the marsh 
country. Twice vanquished, the 
men of Ravenna, twice repulsed, 
they came back to rout the thief of 
the mountains. 

“A year in this prison of Forli!” 
Her fingers clutched the stone ledge 
of the window. “Now may the Vir- 
gin of Mercy deliver me!” 

Watching the sun ascend and 
wane, Chiara’ scarcely _ stirred 
through the endless hours. So still 
she was, the silver-shot brocaded 
gown, blue-green like the noon-day 
sea, reflected no dart of light. No 
breath fluttered the sheer linen of 
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her bodice; the heavy jewels on her 
breast moved with no tremor of her 
heart. Her fair hair covered by a 
drifting veil, she seemed like a wan 
saint niched in the altar space 
against the sky. Only her fevered 
eyes, ever scanning the far horizon, 
burned with fear. 

“San Michele, your sword for us! 
Make strong Ravenna’s arms! San 
Raffaele, send your fire—” 

The wail of a fretful babe broke 
her prayer. Her son, pitiful mite, 
measuring a scant few weeks of life, 
whined in the nurse’s arms. In a 
dim corner of the room, Giovanna 
crooned a twilight song as she held 
the child against her tranquil 
breast. The weak cry ceased. 

“By Our Lady of Sorrows, may 
they come thundering down the val- 
ley to bring me comfort! May my 


kinsmen mete punishment where 
punishment is due 


Snatches of vagrant memory tor- 
mented Chiara’s brain. The saints 
of heaven could not restore this 
stolen year. Not all the tenderness 
of Our Lady’s love could give back 
her raped dreams. No thousand 
years of purgatory could repay her 
torture. No punishment could 
bring her peace. 

For love, as she dreamed in her 
father’s house, now seemed a faint, 
sweet music, echoing from youth’s 
heart to touch her vibrant heart. 
Amadeo, the giullare, maker of 
songs and jests, had wooed her in 
that quiet ilex garden. Like a lithe 
young god he swung athwart the 
balustrade, bending toward her as 
he plucked the stringed lute. He 
sang that cyclamen sprang from the 
earth where her small feet touched; 
that faint breath from her lips 
brought joy like the warm wind of 
May. Wondering, Chiara listened 
to the canzonetta. 
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Once Amadeo kissed her gloved 
fingers. Often she looked at her 
hand, remembering the tingling 
blood that had stung her veins. So 
she had drifted through pleasant 
days, happy in love that could be 
told in song. 

Shattered was that sweet life of 
melody and dreams. A _ combat 
raged at the city gate. Into the 
streets Ercole of Forli rode, batter- 
ing his way with blows of iron. 

The barricaded door was broken, 
Her father lay on the steps dark- 
ened by his blood. The shouts, the 
shock of splintered wood, the crack- 
ling of flames were dulled in the 
vast confusion of her stunned mind. 
She felt the chill steel of chain mail 
pressing her cheek as she was car- 
ried away. 

That night, by the lurid flare of 
camp fires, she first saw Ercole of 
Forli, grimed and _ battle-scarred. 
Chiara crept to the far side of the 
tent among the trophies of the 
fight,—piled tapestries torn from 
walls, velvets, and Eastern silks. 
Cowering, she watched the soldiers 
come and go, and yet saw only 
Ercole. Above the wrangling oaths 
of men quarreling over the spoils, 
his terse commands cut like a flash 
of lightning through the chaos. A 
strange new terror stilled her heart, 
then sent it racing with sudden 
bounds. So she knew fear. 

The flickering of fantastic shad- 
ows merged in smothering dark- 
ness. A man snored beyond the 
open tent flap where she prayed to 
the farthest star. Then the sweet 
sky was blotted by a form that stole 
toward her. A short breath seared 
her skin. A sharp, stubbled beard 
pressed against her neck, her cheek. 
The lamp flared. As he bent above 
her, she caught the stark flame of 
passion in Ercole’s eyes. 
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They rode next day and two days 
more, along the circling mountain 
highway to the castle in the hills. 
The men, red-eyed, surfeited with 
blood and victory, spurred forward, 
flaunting the falcon banner of 
Forli. The ox-carts, plunder-laden, 
creaked slowly on. 

Ercole, his triumph mounting in 
surging waves of joy, surveyed with 
wide content, his prisoners, his 
lands. And to Chiara, riding by his 
side, he whispered: “Smile, little 
blonde treasure of my war! All the 
fields are smiling for their con- 
queror!” 

As tranced and still, she sat upon 
the horse, her shadowed eyes di- 
lated, frightened at some inner vi- 
sion. Then she trembled to a 
quivering sigh, and her lashes flut- 
tered, closed with lanquid weari- 
ness. 

In the castle court the gate 
clanged shut. Ercole lifted her 
from the horse. Fragile and pale, 
broken with fatigue, she swayed as 
she reached the ground. As he 
might have touched some precious 
relic, with a motion of incredible 
tenderness, Ercole folded to him the 
frail shoulders,—strained closer, 
yet a little closer, the passive body. 

Her slight wrists steeled by fury, 
Chiara stiffened with resistance and 
broke loose. Shrinking away, her 
breath catching in uneven sobs, she 
backed against the wall. Startled, 
defiant, she looked up at him. 

Ercole of Forli laughed. “Fetch 
me a priest!” he called. “Fra 
Giacomo with his rite shall wed us 
here.” 

Into the glare of the courtyard 
stumbled the blinking priest. Prat- 
tling women jostled each other, 
craning their necks for better view. 
The men drew back in awkward 
groups, silent and amazed. 
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The aged priest looked down at 
the two that knelt before him. 
Keenly he judged Ercole, reading 
desire that held a shade of reverent 
adoration. His dim eyes that found 
the secrets of black-lettered scripts 
and scanned as well the secrets of 
the heart, studied Chiara. Bewil- 
dered, she was, and tremulous, and 
so the priest waited, fumbling with 
the pages of his book of prayers 
until she glanced up, tranquil and 
unafraid. Then Fra Giacomo ut- 
tered the words of the nuptial bless- 
ing and signed the benediction over 
their bent heads. 

Ercole rose, lifting Chiara gently. 
Gravely he studied his bride, search- 
ing for some promise of contrition, 
compunction for her willfulness. 
Then he let fall her hand. 

“You are my wife, Chiara. When 
you love me—then will you come 
to me.” 

Her lips stiffened to a line of re- 
lentless pride. Her inert figure 
straightened with unconquerable 
resolution. 

Ercole crossed the court. Her 
gaze followed his progress. With- 
out pause or backward look, he 
strode into the castle. 

Sometimes he smiled during the 
long months that passed, as if he 
planned a strategy to bring him a 
fair town, by patient siege and 
craft. Twice had she seen his 
strength and skill repulse the venge- 
ance of her kinsmen from the south. 
His son was born. Yet ever hover- 
ing in this limbo of her torture, she 
made no move. 

“Our Lady of Mercy,” she begged 
now in her twilight vigil, “let there 
be some sign on the white road 
quivering before my weary eyes. 
Our Lady of Mercy—” 

Waddling across the room, the 
nurse Giovanna brought the child 
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to her. “Will you bless the babe be- 
fore he sleeps?” the woman asked. 

Chiara’s cold fingers drew the 
cross over the wee mite of flesh. 

A door opened and Leda the little 
maid came in. The heavy murmur 
of Giovanna’s tone, the hissed 
queries of the girl, pierced the pre- 
occupation of Chiara’s anxious 
thoughts. 

“She hates her lord,” Giovanna 
mumbled as she wrapped the child 
in linen bands and bound the body 
with soft thongs. “He fears to let 
her nurse the babe lest her milk 
turn to poison.” 

Leda twisted a ribbon in her idle 
fingers and held its rose sheen 
against her hair. “I would not hate 
my lord. For he is strong—” 

Chiara, by the window, moved to 
evade the buzzing tongues. She 
watched a boy who drove his goats; 
a beggar woman who gathered her 
child in her arms and stumbled to 
a hovel. Ever her eyes traveled to 
the cleft where the road dipped to 
the sea. Blue were the barren 
mountains in the distance; blue, the 
sky of Forli to the east. Up the 
steep hill path to the castle, oxen 
toiled. Women with curving sickles 
stooped under bundles of sweet, 
new-cut grass. The air, heavy with 
the odor of oil pressed from lav- 
ender, was stirred by a faint breeze 
that touched the silver leaves of 
olives topping the wall. 

Chiara, rigidly alert, bent forward 
when the branches moved, to catch 
above the rustling, the beat of iron- 
shod hoofs. 

“Come! 
plain? 


Can you see across the 
Leda, your eyes can pierce 
the gloom!” 

As she called, Leda in a swift 
rush was at her side, striving to 
glimpse some movement where the 
road met the horizon. 
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“No sign, madonna.” 

Evening deepened. The moon 
gleamed on the stream that darted 
through the straggling village and 
widened in the valley. Glinting on 
a far hill, a point of light, struck 
from steel helmets, flashed in the 
moon ray and then vanished. 

“Leda! Leda! They come! Is it 
a dream? Do my glazed eyes see 
visions?” 

The girl bent forward. 
come! Moonlight on steel. 
the hillside they are riding!” 

Giovanna poked her head above 
their shoulders. “So slow—so slow 
their march. Ercole triumphant 
rides swift as the wind.” 

“They are not flying in disorder,” 
Leda countered. “The beat of hoofs 
is regular.” 

Chiara pressed her hands to her 
temples to still the tumult of swift 
throbbing blood. The glittering line 
was lost now in the gloom of the 
valley. She waited, listening to the 
ponderous tramp of unseen men. 

“There is the banner!” Leda 
cried. “Victorious, the banner of 
Forli!” 

Giovanna screamed. The harsh 
shriek of anguish tore the silence 
with dread prediction. 

Chiara saw, moving from _ the 
shadows, a low-slung litter carried 
by four men. Slowly they came, 
bearing the weighty burden. 
Numbed with terror she hastened 
down to meet the cavalcade. Er- 
cole’s little dog ran whimpering to 
the gate. The women gathered; 
wrenching the door open, they 
scattered down the road to count 
the toll of battle. 

The bearers carried Ercole into 
the court. By the sullen flame of 
torches Chiara saw him, stiff and 
white, his hair tangled with clotted 
blood. Wailing broke from the 
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women. The men-at-arms began to 
tell over and over how the fight had 
been won; how Ercole, wounded 
and savage from the pain, pursued 
the enemy until he fell. The dog 
pawed the body with a shaggy foot. 
Its wisp of tongue licked the jagged 
wound that rent the forehead. 
Chiara, by the litter, waited, silent 
and immobile. 

“She does not weep!” Giovanna 
raised her head from her apron and 
pointed. “Madonna of Heaven, her 
lord lies dead and she weeps not!” 

Chiara did not lift her eyes to 
meet the accusation. “Let him be 
carried into the castle,” she bade. 
Her voice had the muted timbre of 
a broken bell. 

Giovanna and the women bore the 
body away to wash the wounds 
where the life blood had flowed. 
They clad the Lord of Forli in a coat 
of mail, and folded about him a vel- 
vet robe, vair-bordered. In the dim 
chapel they laid him, the crucifix 
on his breast. Tall wax lights 
flickered at his head and feet. The 
priests intoned the liturgy and 
sprinkled the holy water. 

Chiara knelt at the bier. The 
rosary in her hands fell its length 
to the floor. She sensed the 
muffled and indistinct sobbing of 
the servants huddled in a corner; 
she heard the heavy tread of 
sandaled monks. 

In the still dawn of the second 
day, as the watchers half slumbered 
with weariness, Giovanna brought in 
her arms the stiff body of the little 
dog and laid it at the feet of Ercole. 
“The dog—he whines and dies of 
grief. The wife, she does not cry!” 

Outside, women croaked the 
charge in speedy repetition. “Her 


lord lies dead and she does not cry! 
Holy Madonna, what evil will come 
upon us!” 
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An old man mumbled, lifting pal- 
sied, prophetic hands: “The wrath 
of heaven will come upon us. The 
wrath of the Holy Mother of Heaven 
will be turned upon us!” 

They waited, uneasy through the 
watches, fearful at the time of 
burial as they lowered the body into 
the vault on a day of fiery sun. The 
glare from the hills seared the tired 
eyes of the mourners. 

A whisper sped through the 
crowd of peasants from the coun- 
tryside: “No rain shall come from 
heaven until the Lady Chiara 
weeps—” 

So the alarm echoed: “No rain 
from the bright sky until she weeps. 
No rain until she weeps—” 

Fra Giacomo, he that gave coun- 
sel in war and peace, gaging the 
temper of the mob, brought the 
child from its cradle, as if pity for 
the poor frail babe must start the 
mother’s tears. He held the boy, 
vaunting the silken fluff of hair, the 
length, the straightness of the 
limbs. Chiara fondled the small 
hands absently. Then she crept 
back to the chapel where the tapers 
burned low and tired monks 
chanted Mass for the dead man’s 
soul. 

Sullenly the people muttered. 
The shifting evasions of their 
tongues betrayed the fear they 
dared not speak. They clamored 
that the Donna Chiara was un- 
worthy; that she should be sent 
back to Ravenna lest evil should 
come of her unnatural heart. 

Fra Giacomo heeded no half- 
uttered threats. He went among the 
populace, admonishing quiet and 
prudence. “Is not the Donna 
Chiara mother to our lord’s son? 
Is it not wisdom that she be held a 
hostage—lest the men behind the 
hills should come again?” 
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In the sequence of ominous days, 
Fra Giacomo brought to Chiara the 
parchment of the will, and she read 
the legacy of love Ercole had caused 
to be recorded by the scrivener. He 
gave her, too, the ring, an uncut 
emerald, as a sign that she ruled 
the castle and the town nestling by 
the walls. She accepted the place 
of trust. Docile to the priest’s com- 
mands, she remained remote in the 
isolation of her tranquillity. 

The heat of the long summer days 
stunted the corn and dried the sap- 
less stalks. Olives withered on the 
trees. Parched vines shriveled in 
the valley. A thin trickle of water 
dripped down the pebbly stream- 
bed and lay in stagnant pools. In 
the evening, stars burned like 
rockets in the unclouded sky. 

The painter who, at Ercole’s 


order, was picturing paradise on 
the chapel wall, halted his work to 


ask if the Lord of Forli should be 
given a place in the celestial com- 
pany. Christ and the Virgin were 
throned at the top of the steps of 
heaven, surrounded by the choir of 
seraphim in red and cherubim in 
blue; the Apostles were grouped 
with their gospels on their knees; 
the martyrs bore their branches of 
palm.‘ Chiara studied the fresco. 
“Let him be limned there as a sup- 
pliant,” she decreed. 

Earnestly the painter begged: “A 
month now he lies buried. Nor day 
nor night the monks have ceased 
the supplication for his soul’s re- 
lease. As Christ forgives the 
shriven dead, so you forgive—” 

Still she denied the plea. 

“Not with the least of the saints? 
He was a fighter for the Church. 
And washed the feet of the poor on 
Holy Thursday—” 


1Description taken from picture of Jaco- 
bello del Livre, 1438, in Academia Venice. 
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She would not heed. Yet each 
day she came to see the fresh wet 
plaster laid on the wall and the 
clear colors fuse to radiant figures. 
At times she hovered near the stone- 
cutter, watching the effigy for the 
tomb emerge from the hewn mar- 
ble. Once she halted the man 
abruptly. 

“See that you mark the faint scar 
Ercole gained in his first battle,” 
she commanded, as she traced a 
wavering line across the temple. 
Then her fingers strayed down the 
cheek, faltered at the cold, smooth 
perfection. “Stone,” she - said, 
“stone—” 

Her bitterness was _ gossiped 
among the craftsmen. Chiara 
moved across their lives like a rest- 
less shadow. They shunned her, 
slinking from her sight. Only Leda 
ventured to bring news, breaking 
the silence with awed whispers. 

“Donna Chiara—to-day the beg- 
gar woman by the gate saw her 
child die in her arms.” 

“The harvest fails,” Chiara de- 
fended. “But there is corn for the 
poor in the granary.” 

“No corn for the poor; no corn for 
us. The last pool in the river bed 
has only a remnant of green scum.” 

“No milk for the child if my 
breast goes dry,” Giovanna mum- 
bled, morose in her corner. 

“Do you hear the locust, ma- 
donna? The king locust that cries 
famine?” 

Chiara did not answer. She 
looked out at the walls of sun-baked 
brick, in the copper sun_ that 
scorched her aching eyes. The 
plain was burnt to a gray cinder; 
a fine dust covered the withered 
bushes. The aspen leaves, that no 
breath stirred, fell like flakes of 
brittle gold. 

The new moon brought no rain. 
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Waxing, it gave a heat more fierce. 
Another month passed, a burden of 
burning days. 

The priests brought from the 
chapel the Black Virgin, worker of 
many miracles. In a procession of 
supplication they crawled through 
the narrow streets out to the bare, 
unfruitful fields. Harsh, their 
voices, cracked and feeble, as they 
intoned the prayers for mercy. 

“Spare us, O Lady of Pity! A 
miracle! Send us you tears from 
heaven! Cause our lady to weep!” 

Chiara bowed her head. The 
words racked her tormented heart. 
Nor hate nor malice was harbored 
there; only pain that was dumb. 
She stretched out hands for mercy 
for her people, pleading her im- 
potence. 

One morning when the red sun 
rose in the tortured sky, Leda, like 
a frightened dove, beat at the door 
of her lady’s room. 

“Madonna—the oxen die! 
their tongues; swollen 
bodies!” 

Chiara whispered, taut lips form- 
ing the words: “But not the 
plague—” 

“Giovanna writhes with pains in 
the stomach. She goes shrieking 
down the lane, calling on all the 
saints.” 

Beneath the castle wall arose the 
rumbling of a sullen mob. Women, 
haggard and worn, men _ with 
parched throats, and cracked, dry 
lips, hurled imprecations. Up 
through the streets they staggered, 
menacing furies, enveloped in 
clouds of choking dust. 

“Send her back to her people. 
Accursed, let her curse Ravenna. 
Away—send her away!” 

Chiara turned to the trembling 
girl. “Am I to go? What say the 
priests? Will they send me away?” 


Black 
their 
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Leda assented, nodding. “Fra 
Giacomo has given his counsel.” 

The maddened mob surged to 
batter the castle gate. Fierce beasts, 
enraged by hunger pangs, they 
thought to slake their thirst in 
blood. 

Donna Chiara sped through the 
darkened rooms, out into the blaz- 
ing sunlight of the court. She 
brushed aside the men on guard. 
Reaching to her full height she 
pushed back the bar, and with the 
last effort of her strength, swung 
open the door upon the snarling 
crowd. 

Meeting the fury of lust and 
menace, Chiara faltered, struggling 
with reluctant words. “Ye who are 
my people, I have come to beg. 
Hear me but a little moment—” 

Low and vibrant the voice 
pleaded. The swaying throng 
halted to listen, shuffling back as if 
the apparition quelled their im- 
petus. A man fell weakly to his 
knees. 

“I am here to suffer as you suffer, 
thirsting and hungering through 
famine days. I have given the bread 
from my mouth. I would give the 
blood from my veins—” 

“We thirst—” 

And from the massed multitude 
rumbled the call: “We hunger!” 

“I am suffering with you. Let me 
share the pangs of famine. Let me 
bear the burden of your woe and 
mine—Let me die in expiation—” 
Shrilling to a crescendo of despair, 
the sharp note snapped. “Send me 
not away!” 

Her arms outstretched, she im- 
plored their understanding. 

“You say I do not mourn my 
lord. And yet I think no grief could 
be as bitter as the gnawing of re- 
morse. Mine not the easy sorrow, 
resigned with passing days. Mine 
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is the ceaseless anguish of contri- 
tion; the pang of self-reproach—” 

She paused; and seeking courage, 
hurried on. “For love is hate—and 
hate is love sometimes. Both inex- 
tricably mingle in the human 
heart. Hating my lord, I loved 
him—Do you know, you women 
who have bent before your master? 
Hating, I loved him—and he lies 
dead. So with him all my life is 
gone—” 

A murmur indistinct and blurred 
swept through the throng like a 
smoldering flame. “For love is 
hate sometimes; as hate is love. 
And both are pain—” 

A shout from the tower rent the 
babble. From a window above, Fra 
Giacomo leaned. The people stag- 
gered back, looking up to see the 
nodding tonsured head of the black 
figure, the shaking hand that 


pointed and then wavered feebly to 


his side. In the oppressive stillness 
terror weighted all hearts. 

“A cloud—low on the horizon— 
a cloud of dust. They spur toward 
us, the horsemen of Ravenna!” 

Seething panic stirred the popu- 
lace. So long had they visioned the 
end of life as a weakening agony, 
that now they could not face this 
sure death galloping to them. The 
broken ranks surged back and for- 
ward. Some, dazed by the calamity, 
stood without moving; some fled 
down hill to burrow in their hovels; 
yet others beat at the castle gate for 
refuge within the walls. 

Fra Giacomo, rasping his dry 
throat, shouted his command: 
“Send her back to her people. With 
gifts—rich gifts. Speak to them 
fairly,—and pay the tribute they de- 
mand. Forli in famine cannot 
stand against Ravenna.” 

Broken ejaculations swelled to 
ominous assent. 
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“Cowards!” Chiara veered with 
blazing eyes to face the crowd. 
“We fight! To arms—to arms | 
call!” 

Like cattle that had forgotten the 
cry of the herder, they milled in in- 
decisive rounds. Too long had their 
idle blades scorched in the sun; too 
weak and slack were their muscles 
to leap at the trial of strength. 

Low and swift, her persuasive 
voice edged its way into their 
stunned minds. “Will you let them 
trample your domains—the land 
Ercole gained for you? Will you 
see his falcon banner carried a 
trophy to an alien land? Will you 
let your master’s son be robbed of 
his fair heritage? I am his wife— 
Ercole’s wife—who bids you halt 
the invader. Will you let one field 
be forfeited? You know that what 
the Lord of Forli holds, he holds 
indeed!” 

“To arms!” One cry from the 
throng rang clear. 

The apathy of the rabble gave no 
response. They stirred uneasily, 
squinting toward the east. 

Chiara waited. Then muted with 
despair, her words fell like slow 
oozing drops of her life’s blood. 
“My kinsmen will repay their 
wrongs in sword strokes. You can 
but die—like slaughtered swine. 
But as for me—there waits a 
destiny more cruel than death. 
Dragged from the suffering that is 
expiation, torn from the penitence 
I crave—” 

Like a fragment of thin crystal 
her voice shattered, and gasping, 
she pleaded brokenly: “Let us go 
out to die—a faithful death—for 
Ercole.” 

Impalpable as the light that 
shivers on the horizon line at dawn 
was the transfiguration marking the 
blank faces turned to her. It was 
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as if the clod of man first touched 
by the divine spark, beheld and 
wondered. Then one found voice: 
“She weeps!” 

A shuddering sense of awe passed 
through the mob, such as might 
seize the watchers of a miracle. 
“She weeps—the Lady Chiara 
weeps—” 

Two tears fell down her strained 
white cheeks. The artisans, the 
peasants from the fields, the 
swordsmen, all pressed near to her. 
Tumbling to their knees, they 
stretched out hands that these 
blessed tears might fall on their 
weak fingers. 

A cool, strong breeze swept from 
the mountains. Dead olive leaves 
rattled on the branches and fell in 
circling flurries. The angry dust in 


a swirling spiral obscured the sun. 
They turned to breathe that tonic 
air, lifting their faces with exultant 


eagerness. 

Then, like a sweeping blast of 
wind, echoed the cry: “To arms! 
Forli to arms!” 

They scattered. Running to the 
armory, they tore the pikes and hal- 
berds from the racks. They led the 
horses from the stables, buckling 
the trappings with feverish speed. 
Women poured the last precious 
drops of wine, holding the beakers 
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to the soldiers’ lips to give them 
courage. 

Chiara spoke again and for her 
they brought a corselet of chained 
mail, lacing it so it crushed the vel- 
vet of her dress. Steel gloves she 
drew on her slight fingers. Proudly 
she bore her head with the weight 
of the helmet. She mounted the 
caparisoned horse. The men, clam- 
bering to their saddles, clattered 
near, attentive to her order. 

Halting the eager file, she turned 
to the tower window where the old 
priest watched. Beseechingly, she 
called to him, “Fra Giacomo,—your 
blessing on the men of Forli!” 

The monk raised his feeble hand. 
The motion, arrested in mid-air, 
had the rigidity of carven stone. 
He looked afar, brushed his clouded 
eyes. Gasping, he stammered: “The 
cloud—A miracle—No horsemen 
there.—It is a cloud of rain that 
sweeps the valley. Driving gray 
rain—” 

The thirsty mob panted like run- 
ners at the finish of a race. Laugh- 
ing and weeping they gave thanks. 
They crowded near Chiara, brush- 
ing her garment’s hem with ecstatic 
kisses. And for pure joy they 
babbled the blessed words: 

“Tears—Our Lady’s tears—the 
tears of heaven—” 
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By A. RAYBOULD. 


ERE was a time when the idea 

of the Church acted as a deter- 
rent to those otherwise attracted to 
Catholicity. That was a time when 
individualism was the keynote in 
religion; when the formula, “I and 
my Creator,” was expected to cover 
the whole ground; and when, the 
religious life inclining more and 
more to the subjective, the Church 
was felt rather as a barrier than as 
an aid to personal religious experi- 
ence. That time has passed. The 


subjective is no longer the final 
answer in philosophy or in religion. 
A revolt has set in—a revolt that 
finds its expression in a cry for ob- 


jective truth, or what claims to be 
such. The Catholic Church natu- 
rally draws attention at such a mo- 
ment, when thought is passing 
from the individual and subjective 
to the objective and social; when re- 
ligious life is seen to spring, not so 
much from the “I” as from the 
union of many; and when the idea 
of community, of a life in common 
with one’s fellows, is gaining 
ground every day. 

“A religious event of incalculable 
importance is taking place; the idea 
of the Church is awakening in 
souls.” With these words Romano 
Guardini opens his book Vom Sinn 
der Kirche. 

Individualism has been done to 
death by the thought processes of 
the past fifty years, and self-suffi- 
ciency, weary of itself, is asking for 
a guide. This individualism can be 


By Romano Guardini. 
1923. 


1Vom Sinn der Kirche. 
Wiesbaden: H. Rauch. 


traced back to Protestantism and to 
the subjective outlook. H. S. Den- 
ifle, in his history of Luther, traces 
back to Luther the subjectivity 
that has influenced all thought and 
philosophy for the past hundred 
years. This same subjectivity has 
been worn to rags, and thought is 
once more turning to the objective 
and concrete. We live in a concrete 
and material age; and in an age that 
seeks the objective and concrete 
and, on the other hand, needs the 
mystic idea as an antidote to its ma- 
terialism, the claims of the Catholic 
Church cannot go unheeded. 

The purely individual outlook in 
religion as in other things is no 
longer possible. The exigencies of 
modern life, leaving but scant time 
for individual speculation, make 
the subjective attitude impossible. 
If each man be himself the pivot 
round which all truth for him re- 
volves, he must at least have time 
to discover himself and the truth of 
which he is the center. Few men 
find such time. And among those 
who have time to think, there is a 
yearning after some solution of the 
religious problem other than that 
which each man can find for him- 
self. The serious-minded among 
those who have but little time for 
thought are looking for some defi- 
nite religious teaching; hence the 
present appeal of the Church. The 
modern mind, harassed and 
thought-weary, is asking for ob- 
jective truth, and amid the moral 
chaos of the hour, souls are calling 
for a guide. 
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Guardini forcibly points out that 
“the objective realities of God and 
the soul, considered as such, are 
looming out of the darkness into a 
new light.” These realities once 
recognized in their true perspective, 
call for dogmatic teaching, and 
there is but one church which 
claims to give such teaching with 
infallibility. 

The political and moral upheavals 
of these later years have also tended 
to bring into prominence the his- 
toric fact of the Catholic Church. 
Mr. Stanley B. James, a recent con- 
vert to Catholicism and a man of 
extraordinarily picturesque career, 
is but voicing the thoughts of many 
when in his Spiritual Tramp,? he 
says, “The whole structure of so- 
ciety is shaken, the only edifice re- 
maining, the only landmark to be 
discovered amidst the universal 
havoc is the august cutline of the 
Church of Rome, standing where 
she has always stood.” 

If the world has, in one sense, be- 
come more national since the great 
War, it has, in another sense, be- 
come more international; and the 
internationalism of the Church has 
been brought into fresh evidence. 
Through the events of the past ten 
years it has been brought home to 
many that the Catholic Church is 
an institution which claims divine 
authority, is able and willing to 
cater for the spiritual wants of most 
varied peoples and individuals; and 
is equal to guiding and helping all 
sorts and conditions of men. 

Among the intellectuals who, 
during the past twenty years, have 
been converted or have returned to 
the Faith of their fathers, it is easy 

2Adventures of a Spiritual Tramp. By 
Stanley B. James. London: Longmans. 1925. 
$1.75. See also his article in THe CaTHoLic 


Wort, under the title, “There and Back: An 
Autobiography,” Aug-Dec., 1924. 
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to see the réle which the idea of an 
authoritative church has played in 
their conversion. Many, struck 
first by the idea of such a church, 
have worked back from the fact of 
her existence to the belief in her 
Divine Founder. As a well-known 
professor lately said, “If it had not 
been for the idea, and the fact, of 
the Church, I do not think that I 
could have believed in the Divinity 
of Christ.” 

In putting before man a cosmos 
of actual values, the Church em- 
braces man’s whole life; in offering 
him an order of being which pos- 
sesses the stamp of truth, she solves 
for him all problems; and in claim- 
ing his obedience, she gives him a 
rule of life. In the person of Christ, 
she offers a model of unqualified 
perfection, and in her saints, gives 
examples worthy, and possible, of 
imitation. Her very intransigence 
makes men feel the usefulness of 
her yoke; and the extent and 
urgency of her claims is calling at- 
tention to her divine mission. To 
quote Mr. James once more: 


“Outside the Church there was no 
organization, no individual that de- 
manded of me the kind of surrender 
I had been born to make; they all 
left me demanding the leader who 
would prove his authority by the 
utter relentlessness of his de- 
mands... I craved the act by which 
I could irrevocably and under indis- 
putable authority, sign away my 
rights to God.” 


Some years ago Dr. F. W. 
Foerster startled his readers not a 
little by insisting in his Autoritdat 
und Freiheit, that only in obedience 
could freedom be found. This book, 
written by one outside the Church, 
was remarkable in that it went to 
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prove that only in the bondage im- 
posed by the Church, can man find 
true liberty. 

If some are attracted to the 
Church by the claims of obedience, 
others are interested in the Catholic 
idea of community—of a common 
spiritual life shared by all, in which 
all are equal. The communal idea, 
which has found its perverted ex- 
pression in socialism and com- 
munism, meets one of the needs of 
the times. It is being seen that the 
communal idea exists also in the 
Church—not as a rationalistic con- 
ception of the wants of humanity— 
but as a studied recognition of the 
spiritual and social needs of each 
man and of the community at large. 
Unlike the State, which sacrifices 
the one to the many, the Church 
has known how to protect the in- 
dividual while at the same time 
fostering a communal life and a 
unity unknown elsewhere. Such 
unity exists in the Church only be- 
cause it is based upon the belief that 
the human race was created by God, 
and made by Him, one in responsi- 
bility and destiny. Such a concep- 
tion has a deeper origin than social 
needs; springing from the doctrines 
of original sin, redemption, and pos- 
sible sanctification, it is nourished 
by the belief that all men are one, 
not only for time, but also for 
eternity. 

It is becoming more evident to 
those outside the Church that the 
unity which exists among her mem- 
bers is not only a unity in dogma 
and religious practice, but a com- 
munity of spiritual goods, in which 
all can share. In building up a sys- 
tem of prayer through her liturgy, 
and in making a moral law based 
upon her doctrine of man’s destiny, 
as well as his possibilities, his 
weaknesses, his spiritual and bodily 
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needs, the Church has catered not 
only for each, but for all, and has 
ensured not only fellowship, but all 
the advantages which fellowship 
can bring. 

Through this unity a higher com- 
munal life has been established, 
which makes it possible for one to 
accomplish what he could not do 
alone. “It is my unity with the 
whole body of Christ that sets me 
free to follow my own vocation. .. . 
If a man wants freedom to live his 
own life, he must seek the society 
of others. He must form part of a 
body in which the functions are 
performed by different members.”* 

Some are even looking to the 
Church for the satisfactory solution 
of the labor problem. Attention has 
been called to the guilds and other 
social institutions of the Middle 
Ages, which met, perhaps better 
than any of our modern efforts, the 
ever recurring problems of labor. 
It is not completely forgotten that 
these social institutions, under the 
encouragement of the Catholic 
Church, had their first origin in 
Christian charity, that they were 
built up slowly to meet the needs 
of the times, and that they were 
based upon the Christian principle 
of the equality of all men before 
God. To-day, some men doubt the 
Church’s power to cure our labor 
evils and say that her mission is 
only with souls; others look for a 
material organization which would 
lose sight of man’s spiritual needs. 
But the labor question is mainly a 
question of souls. As _ Father 
Stoner, S.J., said at a recent Cath- 
olic congress in Innsbruck, “The 
salvation of the souls of the work- 
ing classes depends in no small 
measure upon right and worthy so- 
cial relations. ... The working man 

sibid. 
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must be given once more his place 
as an honored member of the Chris- 
tian community.” This the Church 
is striving to do, and many are be- 
ginning to recognize that only the 
Church can give the workman that 
place which is rightfully his. The 
conviction that the task of finding 
in society some vent for the com- 
munal idea is as necessary as the 
task of perfecting one’s own per- 
sonality, is gaining ground, and 
some men are shrewdly suspecting 
that to accomplish this task there 
is need of a mighty power behind 
each man’s personal efforts, and 
that such power lies, perhaps, in 
the Catholic Church. 

Among the many elements in the 
Church which are appealing to 
various minds at the present mo- 
ment, perhaps the strongest is the 
mystic. At a time when the super- 
natural is sought as the only pos- 
sible antidote to the materialism of 
the age, when so many forms of 
false mysticism have been tried and 
found wanting, and when, cut adrift 
by present-day forces, and fright- 
ened by the thought and moral 
chaos which reign, countless souls 
are seeking a possible haven in re- 
ligion, and a solution of all prob- 
lems in union with God, at such a 
moment the claims of the Catholic 
Church to be the mystic Bride of 
God, cannot go unheeded. 

A book of hymns to the Church, 
written by one still standing on the 
threshold of the Faith has made an 
impression hardly to be accounted 
for by the beauty of the form in 
which admiration of the Church is 
expressed. The sensation created 
by Hymnen an die Kirche* is rather 
due to the fact that this enthusiastic 
recognition of the Church as the 


By Gertrud v. Le 
1924, 


4Hymnen an die Kirche. 
Fort. P. Zerlag: Munich. 
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mystic Bride of Christ, has found 
its echo in many minds. 


“Behold the words coming out of 
thy mouth are as roads leading 
into eternity, 

And whereto thy soul reacheth 
out, there is the end of all 
created things. 

Thou returnest out of the wilder- 
ness as a bride adorned and out 
of the dark wings of the night, 
as one illumined. 

Thou comest out of the abyss as 
one living, and out of the eter- 
nal silence as one who has 
found hearing. 

Thou returnest from destruction 
as one who has_ gained 
strength, and out of the unseen 
thou appearest to us again in 
visible form.” 


These lines from Hymnen were 
written by one who had long 


sought, in philosophy and in reli- 
gion, for solutions to life’s prob- 
lems, and they bear testimony to 
recognition of the Church as the 
ever ancient and ever new, as the 
one and the only one, “who comes 
illumined out of the dark wings of 
the night.” 

It is a remarkable fact that the 
works of the Catholic mystics have 
become popular with many outside 
the Church, and this fact is turning 
the eyes of religiously-minded per- 
sons toward a Church which they 


5“Siehe, die Strassen, die von deinem Munde 
kommen, sind Strassen in’s Jenseits, und 
wohin deine Seele sich streckt, ist aller 
Kreaturen Ende! 

Du aber kommst als eine Geschmiickte aus 
der Wiiste wieder, und als eine Er- 
leuchtete aus den Fligeln der Nacht! 

Du kommst als eine Lebendige aus dem 
Abgrund, und als eine Erhérte aus dem 
ewigen Schweigen. 

Du kommst aus der Vernichtung wieder als 
eine, die Kraft fand, und kommst aus 
dem Unsichtbaren wieder als Gestalt.” 

—Hymnen an die Kirche, Gertrud v. Le Fort. 
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had either ignored or despised. It 
is revealing to them the existence of 
a true mysticism, such as they have 
not been able to find among the 
religious prophets whom they have 
hitherto frequented. 

If mysticism be, in one sense, the 
triumph of the subjective, on the 
other hand, it needs objective truth 
for its basis and nourishment. The 
soul needs for mystic experience a 
firmer ground than that afforded by 
a self-built religion, and many be- 
lieve that the mystic idea can 
hardly be kept alive without a 
brotherhood of prayer and a royal 
liturgy such as the Catholic Church 
possesses. 

How account for the growing in- 
terest in, and devotion to the 
liturgy? Since Christ showed Him- 
self to the world, the soul’s mystic 
longings have most often been 


centered in His person, and it is 


about the person of Christ that the 
liturgy revolves. In it His life and 
death are perpetually reviewed. 
Christ’s actions are continually re- 
vived in the sequence of the 
Church’s feasts; His praise is per- 
petually sung in the rhythm of the 
Church’s songs. Through the lit- 
urgy the Church reveals herself as 
the true Bride of Christ, for only 
one divinely inspired could have 
composed this canticle of praise. 

The liturgy reaches hearts to-day, 
because it is the religious voice of 
the many. It expresses that for 
which many are craving. It is the 
contemplative side of a common re- 
ligious life. It expresses alike the 
soul’s individual longings and the 
aspirations of mankind. It appears 
as a bridge spanned over the abyss 
which separates man’s misery from 
the fullness of God, which man de- 
sires. 

In an age weighed down by 
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its own materialism, and therefore 
hungering for some public expres- 
sion of the supernatural and some 
glimpse of the contemplative, in an 
age when the soul is afraid to stand 
alone and asks for some bond of 
union with its fellows, the liturgy 
of the Catholic Church naturally 
touches a responsive chord in men’s 
souls. It is the formal expression 
of belief in the supernatural, the 
voice of a common prayer, the out- 
ward sign of union among those 
who seek God. It is the voice of the 
people, the prayer of all those 
united by a common destiny and 
held by a common bond. It is the 
expression of the religion, not of the 
highly educated, but of all men. It 
comprises in itself the history of all 
creation, and all the contents and 
events of life. It shows the natural 
as impregnated with the supernat- 
ural, and expresses alike man’s per- 
sonal aspirations, and his longing 
for community life. 

The liturgy, in which personal re- 
ligious experience has passed into 
the life of the Church, reveals the 
Church as a religious fact in the 
life of prayer. The revelation of 
this fact revivifies the whole idea 
of the Church. It shows her as the 
superpersonal and objective side of 
God’s kingdom. 

We allude to one more reason 
why the Church at the present mo- 
ment makes a new and special ap- 
peal. Modern men and women de- 
sire to find themselves, to protect 
their own personalities—a desire 
born, perhaps, of egotism. Can it 
be that the Church, armed with her 
knowledge of human nature and 
a wisdom gathered through the 
ages, is the only existing institu- 
tion, able to show me what I really 
am, and to develop my personality 
beyond what I can do for myself? 
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To quote Mr. James once more: 


“I discovered under its (Catholic) 
tuition fresh tracts of my own per- 
sonality. I found it knew me better 
than I knew myself. It disclosed 
needs by offering to satisfy them. I 
had made my own tastes the stand- 
ard of truth; now I learned from 
Catholic truth how narrow and 
warped had been my tastes, and 
how terribly they misrepresented 
my real self. It has been and is a 
great joy, discovering these lost 
continents beneath the ocean of 
one’s personality.” 


In the Middle Ages when the ob- 
jective reality of the Church, as 
that of the Christian community, 
was held unquestioningly by all, 
personality fitted itself in the gen- 
eral scheme, and worked out its spe- 
cial mission under the protection of 
the whole. But with time, the in- 
dividual lost sight of his depend- 
ence upon the community. During, 
and after, the Renaissance, with the 
growth of subjective interpretation 
in all things, personality set itself 
up in opposition to society. The 
communal idea was submerged. 
Individualism replaced individu- 
ality, until in modern times the 
whole feeling with regard to person- 
ality has become morbid and un- 
healthy. A return to the older and 
more healthy outlook is seen to be 
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necessary, and it is rightly con- 
jectured that only in the Church 
which recognizes equally the rights 
of the individual and those of the 
community, can a fitting relation- 
ship be established between person- 
ality and society. Guardini states 
emphatically that it is one of the 
tasks of modern Catholics to grasp 
the true _ relationship between 
Church and personality, to see how 
both are bound together, how the 
one lives from the other, and how in 
this very bond is found the strength 
of any man’s personality. 

The Church’s appeal at the mo- 
ment is to minds and hearts the 
most diverse, but the appeal is in- 
disputable. As an historic fact, the 
one organization that has outlived 
the upheavals of time, the Church, 
is speaking to the hearts of men, 
and gaining a grip upon modern 
thought, as she is the giver of free- 
dom through obedience, the pre- 
server of personality, the mystic 
Bride of Christ, and holder of the 
secrets of the King. Many outside 
the Church are feeling her attrac- 
tion as that of a powerful magnet; 
many within the fold are realizing, 
as they never did before, that the 
Church is the “giver of life.” 

Romano Guardini has accurately 
summed up the present attitude to- 
wards the Church when he says, 
“The Church has begun to live in 
souls.” 








JOHN GALSWORTHY AND HIS SHORT STORIES. 


By JosePH J. REILLY. 


OHN GALSWORTHY is now 

fifty-nine years old. As all the 
world knows, he is an Oxford 
graduate who originally studied 
law but gave it up for literature. 
His talent is many-sided and his 
achievement has been exceptional. 
He is one of the greatest of present- 
day British dramatists and, except- 
ing Thomas Hardy, who has written 
no novel since 1895, he is generally 
regarded as the foremost living 
British novelist. His short stories, 
which have appeared in various col- 
lections between 1900 and 1923, are 
now published in a single lengthy 
volume entitled Caravan,’ and thus 
the reading world has been signally 
reminded that Mr. Galsworthy has 
claims to be accounted one of the 
masters of short fiction. The term 
“short fiction” is appropriate be- 
cause, of the fifty-six stories as- 
sembled here, many extend beyond 
the bounds of the typical short 
story by running as high as 30,000 
words, and incidentally they give 
Galsworthy an opportunity, which 
he does not miss, to draw at least 
one full length portrait. 

All Galsworthy’s work is singu- 
larly of a piece, and a careful read- 
ing of Caravan will disclose his 
typical weaknesses and his typical 
excellences. 

First of all, Galsworthy has stud- 
ied for a quarter of a century or 
more the English upper middle 
class which his admirers believe he 
has portrayed for all time in The 


Galsworthy. New 


$2.50. 


1Caravan. By John 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Forsyte Saga. He sees its members 
as complacent, selfish, and phari- 
saical, though now and _ then 
touched by pity (usually as fleeting 
as it is futile) for some wretched 
member of the lower order. The 
Forsytes and their kind he depicts 
subtly and ironically while toward 
the poor he is compassion itself. It 
is knowledge sharpened by irony 
which makes his portrayal of the 
former so effective; it is sympathy 
overflowing which accounts for his 
success with the latter. 

In The Forsyte Saga Galsworthy 
keeps away from the poor; his in- 
terests are centered in the members 
of an upper middle-class family who 
marry and are given in marriage 
and whose comings and goings, 
prejudices and foibles, loves and 
hates and sins, like their everlast- 
ing investments, bound the horizon 
of their world. One of the longest 
and finest tales in Caravan, “A 
Stoic,” concerns old Heythorp who 
might belong to the Forsyte circle, 
and so too might Sir Arthur Hirries 
in “Timber,” who combines osten- 
sible patriotism with actual prof- 
iteering at the expense of the war- 
pressed government. 

Sometimes Galsworthy pictures 
the poor in their own setting and 
bids us admire their old-fashioned 
honesty, their unselfishness (how- 
ever mistaken), or their optimism, 
as in “Quality,” “Courage,” or “The 
Bright Side.” But when he is in a 
challenging mood he brings the 
rich into unexpected contact with 
the poor, as in “The Juryman,” or 
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he sets the successful over against 
the failures, as in “The First and 
the Last” or, varying the theme, he 
contrasts a complacent Board of 
Directors with their representative 
in the field who achieves business 
miracles but is neither appreciated 
nor understood, as in “The Silence.” 

When Mr. Bosengate in “The 
Juryman” sits upon the case of a 
deserter from the army, he cannot 
but contrast his own well-groomed, 
physically-fit self with the under- 
sized ferret of a prisoner, and his 
thoughts flit away to his pretty wife, 
well-nourished children, and luxuri- 
ous home. He cannot rid his mind 
of this poor devil whose miseries are 
hardly of his own seeking and he 
asks himself searching questions as 
to whose is the responsibility for his 
plight. Mr. Bosengate does not get 
very far toward an answer. He 
does try to think it out, feels pity 


for the unhappy prisoner, votes for 
his acquittal, and returning home, 
sits down in the cool darkness with 
his cigarette, only, for all his pon- 
dering, to admit himself balked. 


“*Too much for one!’ he thought. 
‘Too high for one—no getting on 
top of it. We've got to be kind, and 
help one another, and not expect 
too much, and not think too much. 
That’s—all.” And, squeezing out 
his cigarette, he took six deep 
breaths of the night air and got into 
bed.” 


An extraordinarily effective story, 
as typical of Galsworthy as “The 
Juryman,” is “The First and the 
Last,” whose theme is a slight 
variation from the former. Larry 
Darrant is‘a wastrel whose latest 
escapade consists of killing, unin- 
tentionally, a man with whose aban- 
doned wife he has been living. An 
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innocent citizen has been arrested, 
charged with the murder. In this 
crisis Larry appeals to his brother 
Keith, a brilliant and successful 
lawyer, who wants to spirit Larry 
and the girl, Wanda, out of the 
country, promising to make sure 
that the innocent suspect will not be 
punished. But the unexpected hap- 
pens: the accused man is found 
guilty and sentenced to be hanged. 
Larry, firm in his resolve not to let 
an innocent stranger go to the gal- 
lows, writes out a “confession” for 
the police, and he and Wanda then 
commit suicide. Keith, on discover- 
ing the bodies, comes upon the con- 
fession and destroys it. 

Here is a story told with skill and 
power, a masterly piece of romantic 
irony in narrative form. Yield 
yourself up to it and you will find 
it difficult to match it throughout 
Galsworthy’s fiction, long or short, 
for those qualities which make a 
story striking. Wanda is not fully 
drawn but the two brothers are 
realized vividly: Larry, the ne’er- 
do-well, who has drifted about in 
strange company and into odd 
places and has come at last to face 
the final degradation, the clutches 
of the law, and the final tragedy, 
death on the gallows; Keith, whose 
name is spotless, whose career is 
brilliant, against whose pride in the 
family name Larry by his confes- 
sion is to commit the crowning out- 
rage. Galsworthy the playwright 
knows the dramatic value of con- 
trasts (witness, for one, the triple 
set-offs in his drama Strife), and 
the skill he showed in putting Mr. 
Bosengate over against the deserter 
in “The Juryman,” he displays even 
more strikingly in “The First and 
the Last.” At every point each 
brother is the antithesis of the 
other, and at the last comes the 
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crowning antithesis in the form 
of an ironic moral reversal. The 
wastrel, with perfect art, is made 
to conserve his character: a weak- 
ling to the last, he lacks the cour- 
age to face the gallows. But in 
one point he does not waver: he re- 
fuses life and a new start because 
what remains of moral sense re- 
volts against permitting an innocent 
man to die. Keith, brave enough to 
front the ghastly thought of murder 
in the name of justice, is so weak as 
to fear the shame which the dis- 
closure of Larry’s confession will 
bring upon him. With perfect 
irony Galsworthy pictures him after 
he has destroyed the confession, ex- 
ulting in his courage and oblivious 
of his moral cowardice: 


“Well, it was done! Only fools 
without will or purpose regretted. 
And suddenly he laughed. So Larry 
had died for nothing! He had no 
will, no purpose, and was dead! He 
and that girl might now have been 
living, loving each other in the 
warm night, away at the other end 
of the world, instead of lying dead 
in the cold night here! Fools and 
weaklings regretted, suffered from 
conscience and remorse. A man 
trod firmly, held to his purpose, no 
matter what came of it!” 


Galsworthy wrote “The First and 
the Last” in a mood so fervent that 
every element in it is fused; and in 
conception, treatment, dramatic 
balance, style, the pulse of life is in 
it quicker and stronger (with one 
exception) than in any other tale in 
this collection. Galsworthy puts 
into it much of the vigor and sharp- 
ness of outline which we associate 
with his best plays and on laying it 
down you realize how powerfully 
your imagination has been engaged. 
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It would be hard to surpass the 
scene in which Keith finds Larry 
and Wanda dead: the waning can- 
dle light, the flowers, the twining 
fingers of the lovers, the cross on 
the girl’s breast,—they are not soon 
forgotten. 

Another of the longer stories in 
Caravan that is typical of Gals- 
worthy and brilliantly achieved is 
“A Stoic,” a full-length portrait on 
which infinite pains and high skill 
have been lavished. Old Heythorp 
has for years been chairman of the 
Board of Directors of The Island 
Navigation Company and his suc- 
cess has gradually won him almost 
autocratic authority. But his ene- 
mies are restive and finally uncover 
what appears to be a technical vio- 
lation of the investment law, which 
they are preparing to charge against 
him unless he accepts the alternative 
and resigns. Rather than acquiesce 


he deliberately violates his physi- 
cian’s orders and dies, virtually a 
suicide. The story, what there is of 
it, is meager enough; it is the por- 
trait of old Heythorp that counts. 
Keen as a hound, with steady 
nerves, quick of decision, incisive of 


manner, unafraid to browbeat or 
bluff, ready to purr or snarl as best 
serves his purpose, full of resource 
and iron-willed, old Heythorp has 
his way, bends men to his purpose, 
and as he reads their fears or 
jealousies or hatreds, or as he 
makes them cringe before his lash- 
ing tongue, he laughs to himself 
exultantly. When he drags his shat- 
tered body out of the Board room to 
his waiting cab he leaves behind a 
sense of invincible power of will. 
And all the time old Heythorp’s 
mind is busy with the past as well 
as with the present. He knows the 
fires are burning out and he feels 
regret for the years of his young 
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manhood when his senses were 
keen, his pulses high and his ener- 
gies unspent. 

Galsworthy loves men to “keep 
their form”; in fact he has an excel- 
lent short story with that as title. 
Old Heythorp the Stoic must keep 
his form, and here Galsworthy finds 
occasion for one of his finest 
touches. Old Heythorp is at the 
end of his tether: his enemies are 
ready to corner him at last. On the 
night before the blow falls he in- 
dulges, alone, in a rich dinner of the 
kind which he has been warned will 
be fatal; and as he sits in his library 
afterward, his senses heavy with 
wine, he is conscious that with the 
empty sherry bottle in his hands, he 
lacks dignity. 


“He redoubled his struggle to get 
forward in his chair; to get forward 
and put the bottle down. It was not 
dignified like this! One arm he 
could move now; but he could not 
grip the bottle nearly tight enough 
to put it down. Working his whole 
body forward, inch by inch, he 
shifted himself up in the chair till 
he could lean sideways, and the 
bottle, slipping down his chest, 
dropped slanting to the edge of the 
low stool-table. Then with all his 
might he screwed his trunk and 
arms an inch further, and the bot- 
tle stood. He had done it—done it! 
His lips twitched into a smile; his 
body sagged back to its old position. 
He had done it! And he closed his 
eyes....” 


Galsworthy is not a born story- 
teller, any more than he is a born 
dramatist and the more one reads 
of him the stronger that conviction 


grows. But his insight, when 
Sharpened by sympathy, is re- 
markably keen and has given him 
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no more genuine triumph, because 
no more convincing portrait, than 
this of old Heythorp. 

There remains another long 
“short story” in Caravan which de- 
serves more than passing notice. In 
“The Apple Tree” a young Oxonian, 
Ashurst, falls in love with Megan, 
the pretty daughter of a farmer; 
they become engaged, and he goes 
up to the city to purchase her wed- 
ding clothes. There he meets 
friends of his own set, becomes 
ashamed of his rustic sweetheart, 
and never returns to her. In the 
course of time he marries, and on 
his twenty-fifth anniversary finds 
himself near the very farm where 
he had first met Megan. Memories 
throng upon him. He makes in- 
quiries and learns that she never 
recovered her lover’s desertion and 
took her own life. Ashurst, over- 
come by the story 


“lay down on his face. So had... 
‘The Cyprian,’ goddess of love, 
taken her revenge! And before his 
eyes, dim with tears, came Megan’s 
face with the sprig of apple blos- 
soms in her dark, wet hair. “What 
did I do that was wrong?’ he 
thought. ‘What did I do?’ But he 
could not answer. Spring, with its 
rush of passion, its flowers and 
song—the spring in his heart and 
Megan’s! Was it just Love seeking 
a victim! The Greek was right, 
then—the words of the ‘Hippoly- 
tus’ as true to-day! 


‘For mad is the heart of Love, 
And gold the gleam of his wing; 
And all to the spell thereof 

Bend when he makes his spring. 
All life that is wild and young 

In mountain and wave and stream, 
All that of earth is sprung, 

Or breathes in the red sunbeam; 
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Yea, and Mankind. O’er all a royal 
throne . 
Cyprian, Cyprian, is thine alone!’ 


The Greek was right! Megan! Poor 
little Megan—coming over the hill! 
Megan under the old apple tree 
waiting and looking! Megan dead, 
with beauty printed on her!...” 


In one sense “The Apple Tree” is 
a perfect thing. It is the triumph 
of a mood, the mood of springtime 
glorious with sunlight and the fra- 
grance of flowers, when the warmth 
and the passion of new life stir the 
blood, and pulses thrill strangely. 
No one else writing English to-day 
could have equaled “The Apple 
Tree” for its intermingling of color 
and the perfume of apple blossoms 
with its current of youthful passion 
that is not fiery but yearning. 

Here are three remarkable stories 
in a row: “The First and the Last,” 
a triumph of ironic contrast; “A 
Stoic,” a triumph of portraiture; 
“The Apple Tree,” a triumph in the 
realization of a mood. But Caravan 
does not come to a halt with these. 
Read “Quality,” “Courage,” “The 
Bright Side,” “Salvation of a 
Forsyte” (if for no other reason 
than to see how far Galsworthy has 
progressed since it was written in 
1900); “Timber,” where the night, 
like the cold in Jack London’s “To 
build a fire,” plays a malignant 
part, with the trees (Galsworthy has 
caught something of Hawthorne’s 
magic here) seeming to abet it; and 
“A Portrait,” whose ancestry runs 
back to the “Characters” of Over- 
bury, and beyond. In some, nothing 
happens; in others, tragedy is pres- 
ent or close at hand (like irony it 
is never far away in Galsworthy), 
but always there is evident the 
artist in words to whom contempo- 
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rary society is repellent in many 
phases but eternally fascinating; 
whose sympathies are deep for vic- 
tims of poverty, misunderstanding 
and injustice; who has command of 
an irony the effects of which are not 
the less for being under perfect con- 
trol; with whom an unworthy piece 
of work is a matter of conscience. 

I have already pointed out, par- 
ticularly in “The First and the 
Last” and “The Stoic,” Galsworthy’s 
insight into character and his skill 
in realizing it, or more exactly, in 
letting us realize it for ourselves. 
In seeking to do this he has resorted 
to an old dramatic device, the so- 
liloquy, of which Hamlet’s “To be 
or not to be” is the most celebrated 
example in the language. Gals- 
worthy the dramatist knows the 
value of it and Galsworthy the artist 
in fiction appreciates its possibili- 
ties when tempered to modern day 
taste and woven into the texture of 
the story. Keith Darrant and old 
Heythorp employ it frequently and 
it justifies itself not merely by 
putting one en rapport with their 
inner characters but by lending 
their hidden thoughts a surprising 
sense of reality. Here is a typical 
instance from “A Stoic.” 


“Back in the proper office of ‘The 
Island Navigation Company’ old 
Heythorp sat smoking a cigar and 
smiling like a purring cat. He was 
dreaming a little of his triumph, 
sifting with his old brain, still sub- 
tle, the wheat from the chaff of the 
demurrers: Westgate—nothing in 
that—professional discontent till 
they silenced him with a place on 
the Board—but not while he held 
the reins! That chap at the back— 
an ill-conditioned fellow! ‘Some- 
thing behind!’ Suspicious brute! 
There was something—but—hang 
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it! they might think themselves 
lucky to get four ships at that price, 
and all due to him! It was on the 
last speaker that his mind dwelt 
with a doubt. That fellow Ventnor, 
to whom he owed money—there 
had been something just a little 
queer about his tone—as much as 
to say, ‘I smell a rat.’ Well! one 
would see that at the creditors’ 
meeting in half an hour.” 


And now it is time to speak of 
Galsworthy’s principal asset—his 
style. He is not alone in possessing 
one of unusual beauty. Arnold 
Bennett’s is a model of clarity, vigor, 
and polished directness; Mrs. 
Wharton’s, precise, elegant, bril- 
liant as crystal; Joseph Conrad’s, 
rich in color and vitality, with a 
cadence and a suggestiveness of its 
own. Galsworthy’s is extraordi- 
narily supple, sensuous, rhythmic, 
an instrument he has adapted to his 
manifold purposes and manages 
with unfailing effect. 

A clever Italian lady once re- 
marked that “cellar-door” was the 
most musical word in the English 
language. To be sure, its connota- 
tions are unfortunate but if you for- 
get them and say it aloud, you will 
be hard put to it to find a more 
musical combination. Why? Be- 
cause its vowels are soft and six of 
its consonants are liquids. 

Now, a resourceful literary artist 
can do many wonderful things with 
words, just as can a resourceful 
musical artist with a musical scale. 
Read the last page of Cardinal New- 
man’s Apologia and see what a 
miracle of cadenced prose he per- 
formed there by employing words 
rich in soft vowels and liquids, and 
then read aloud one of the descrip- 
tions of the meadow in Gals- 
worthy’s “The Apple Tree,” or the 
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last page of his Indian Summer of 
a Forsyte. Here is a bit from “The 
First and the Last,” where Larry 
and Wanda are feasting on the 
evening they have decided to die: 


“Laurence drank deeply. The 
wine gave an edge to these few 
hours of pleasure, an exaltation of 
energy. It dulled his sense of pity, 
too. It was pity he was afraid of— 
for himself and for this girl. To 
make even this tawdry room look 
beautiful, with firelight and candle- 
light, dark amber wine in the 
glasses, tall pink lilies spilling their 
saffron, exuding their hot per- 
fume—she and even himself must 
look their best. Not even music 
was lacking to their feast. Some- 
one was playing a pianola across the 
street, and the sound, very faint, 
came stealing—swelling, sinking, 
festive, mournful; having a far-off 
life of its own, like the flickering 
fire-flames before which they lay 
embraced, or the lilies delicate be- 
tween the candles. Listening to 
that music .. . he lay like one re- 
covering from a swoon. No part- 
ing. None! But sleep, as the fire- 
light sleeps when flames die; as mu- 
sic sleeps on its deserted strings!” 


That is not a purple patch; over- 
flowing with liquids as it is, it is 
typically Galsworthian in its un- 
faltering felicity and grace. If you 
read some of his stories written in 
the early 1900’s and compare them 
with those dated ten or more years 
later, you will realize what steady 
progress he has made in the mas- 
tery of style. 

In one striking way Galsworthy 
has made little progress; in 1900 he 
had no sense of humor and he has 
acquired none in the intervening 
quarter of a century. There are 
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over a thousand pages in The 
Forsyte Saga and over seven hun- 
dred in Caravan, with not a single 
laugh—with hardly a single smile— 
throughout the entire course of 
them. Galsworthy is often ironic, 
subtly, gently, bitterly, as the case 
may be, but always it is the irony of 
seriousness, not of humor. It is a 
great thing to be able to laugh. 
Humor, like beauty and pathos, is 
one of the best preservatives of 
literature ever discovered. The so- 
cial extravagances of our day take 
themselves too seriously to be 
shaken by the serious Galsworthy. 
What the times need is an Addison 
or a Moliére, before whose keen and 
ironic mockery, capable of laughter, 
our futile follies, from pocket-flask 
to petting party, will melt away like 
mist before a freshening wind. 

Galsworthy takes his work in 
deadly earnest. He does not write 
for amusement or diversion nor try 
his hand at various types of short 
stories merely with the dilettante’s 
curiosity. His eyes are upon life as 
it appears to him; he is curious 
about it and ponders over it with a 
depth of intellectual honesty that no 
other living English writer of fiction 
can equal. He does not consider it 
a joyous adventure, though he feels 
that men should “keep their form” 
and live it through with an air. His 
men and women are in and of the 
social organization and it is that 
which conditions all that happens 
in his stories. 

It is because these things are so 
that one is justified in pointing out 
certain weaknesses in Galsworthy 
which have, fundamentally, as 
much to do with him as a writer, as 
Hardy’s bizarre conception of Fate 
with the seer of Wessex. 

As you read “The First and the 
Last” your sympathy for Wanda 
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and Larry is strong. Galsworthy 
pictures Wanda, as Hardy pictures 
Tess, with a deliberate art—in each 
case great as well as deliberate— 
that makes her at once seductive 
and pathetic. When Larry thought 
of Wanda,—“her white face with 
the faint color staining the parted 
lips, the cheeks, the eyelids,”—and 
his own plight, “a kind of savagery 
mounted to his brain against a 
world where one could be so tor- 
tured without having meant harm 
to anyone.” That sentence is worth 
re-reading; it is typically Gals- 
worthian and tells much. For, in 
the first place, it indicates his 
tendency to sympathize with the 
under-dog quite apart from the 
under-dog’s merits; and secondly, it 
implies such a disregard of social 
convention and the sixth command- 
ment as lies at the root of most of 
our present-day domestic tragedies. 
The picture of Larry and Wanda 
dead in each other’s arms blinds us 
to this stern fact; for when all is 
said, Larry is a wastrel, Wanda a 
woman of doubtful virtue, and 
neither the one nor the other lived 
bravely or died bravely. 

And now, having got so far, re- 
read “The Juryman” and ask your- 
self whether Galsworthy would 
have given a thought to the deserter 
had he remained in the ranks and 
stuck to his duty. 

I do not wish to be unfair to Gals- 
worthy. Far from it. In so far as 
he holds the mirror up to this 
generation that it may see its sins 
and follies, he is doing much both 
as man and as writer. But it is 
of no avail to lay the responsibility 
of individual delinquencies at the 
door of “society.” Even Utopia 
would go morally bankrupt if every 
flouter of restraint and of that de- 
posit of social wisdom called “con- 
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vention” were to be the object of 
tears instead of discipline, once his 
shoes were broken and his purse 
empty. Let us go on. When As- 
hurst in “The Apple Tree” asks 
himself how he wronged Megan, he 
“cannot answer.” He has merely 
followed the urge of spring that was 
in his blood and hers, and for that 
“The Cyprian” is to blame! We 
rub our eyes. Is this a real world 
on which we have been asked to 
look or a play-world, as remote 
from actuality as Lamb considered 
that of Restoration drama? Are 
common sense and restraint and 
the traditions of manliness (to go 
no further) banished from it? On 
careful thought, there is more than 
a fanciful connection between such 
a tale as “The Apple Tree,” despite 
its art, and those novels which, in a 
less efficient but by no means more 
emotional day, adorned the dressing 


table of Lydia Languish! 
The fact is, Galsworthy is a senti- 


mentalist. In “The Apple Tree” he 
creates a world of his own in which 
the responsibilities of our mundane 
sphere do not count, just as in other 
stories he applies standards the 
validity of which derives from 
nothing more stable or authorita- 
tive than his personal emotions. 
Swithin Forsyte, Larry Darrant, 
Wanda, Ashurst, the deserter in 
“The Juryman,” are not creatures 
of thought but of emotion. No one 
of them is free from self-pity; no 
one of them thinks of blaming him- 
self for any wrong he has com- 
mitted. Life, fate, society, the 
law—call the hostile power what 
you will—has, each considers, made 
him the victim of an act begotten of 
a natural and hence, as he sees it, a 
pardonable impulse; or else, if his 
original misdeed were grievous, he 
believes he has made ample 
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atonement for it through its un- 
happy personal consequences with- 
out, through law or convention, so- 
ciety’s justly demanding more. In 
the case of Larry Darrant his emo- 
tions, not his will, have dominated 
his life and it is a will overborne by 
emotions too long unrepressed that 
allows him to seek death as the way 
out. 

All these people, you insist to Mr. 
Galsworthy, have inalienable re- 
sponsibilities; to whom and for 
what? He makes no answer. 

Galsworthy’s sentimentalism has 
about it at times the breath of de- 
cadence. You are aware of it often 
in his old men, faintly in Swithin 
in “Salvation of a Forsyte,” less so 
in old Jolyon in The Indian Sum- 
mer of a Forsyte, most clearly in 
old Heythorp in “A Stoic.” They 
recall with regret the days when 
their blood was on fire and smile 
slyly at the memory of early adven- 
tures. The thought of death chills 
them, less because of a natural 
dread of dissolution than because 
their senses, already dulling, will 
be snuffed out forever. Swithin 
dies in his bed after recalling a love 
episode of his youth, as the bubbles 
burst in a goblet of champagne at 
his lips; old Jolyon passes quietly 
in his chair, awaiting the pretty 
woman, his niece, in whose society 
he finds his only gratification; old 
Heythorp, on deciding to cheat his 
foes by hastening his end, resolves 
that life must yield him one more 
thrill and the chalice of her nectar 
even to the last drop. When Larry 
and Wanda decide upon suicide the 
same idea recurs again: life is to be 
given up but not until, on the 
threshold of death, it has been made 
to yield its final thrill to worn-out 
nerves and jaded senses. 

Galsworthy is an artist, an ex- 
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tremely careful craftsman, and the 
greatest living master of prose style 
in English fiction. For these rea- 
sons we are the more likely to be 
blind to his weaknesses. But they 


are too fundamenial to be ignored 
in spite of the fact that, generous of 
heart, he suffers under the inequal- 
ities and injustices of life, vainly 
tries to think of ways out, and feels 
a passionate sympathy for his un- 
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fortunate fellows. He is essentially 
a portrayer (and with Galsworthy 
that implies in the broad sense, a 
critic) of contemporary life, and he 
realizes that to the full. What he 
does not realize is that he has mis- 
taken sentimentalism for  senti- 
ment; and he does not realize it 
because, when all is said, Gals- 
worthy is not a thinker but an emo- 
tionalist. 





“LADY MOST PITIFUL.” 


By E.vizaBetu S. Royce. 


Lavy most pitiful, Mother most mild! 
Stoop to my frailty; nourish thy child. 


Mother most beautiful, Lady most wise! 
Solace my heavy heart; comfort mine eyes. 


Lady of verity, Mother most kind! 
Breathe on my weary soul; brighten my mind. 


Mother most merciful, Lady of love! 
Bless my desires and draw them above. 


Lady of Sorrows and Mother of Men! 


Turn thou my weakness. 


Oh, heal me again. 





IRELAND TO-DAY. 


By SEuMAS MACMANUWs. 


ECAUSE Ireland’s summer of 

1925 was good—the only good 
summer in three years—a hundred 
thousand families possessed of 
small holdings along the west coast 
and in the other mountainous parts 
of Ireland, were enabled to stagger 
back, with a sigh of relief, from 
the verge of famine, upon which 
they had tottered for two years. 
And another hundred thousand, 
who were just within the class of 
what we call the more comfortable 
farmers, also drew a deep breath of 
relief, for sore Deprivation had sat 
by their hearths and real Want 
looked in at their windows. During 
the past few years the rumors from 
Ireland, blowing hot and cold, had 
been telling Americans that there 
was famine and that there was no 
famine, in the land. The truth de- 
pends upon one’s definition of fam- 
ine. During the two woeful winters 
of 1923 and 1924, there were few, 
if any, deaths directly caused by 
actual hunger, but very many 
deaths hastened by both want of 
food and want of fire. The Irish 
people, because of their extraor- 
dinary endurance, did not con- 
sent to name their terrible condition 
“famine”; but Americans, if con- 
demned to suffer the same, would 
have called it fearful famine. 

The Irish climate is one of the 
very rainy climates of the world. 
Of all the winds that blow on the 
island, a good four-fifths come from 
the southwest, vapor laden. These 
temper both the heat of summer 
and the cold of winter; but the 


mountain ranges of our west coast 
cool the load of vapor that they bear 
and precipitate it in rain. In any 
year we have some 250 days upon 
which rain falls. It should be said 
that throughout the summer, this 
rain is oftentimes beautiful in it- 
self; and the hours between show- 
ers, and the days that elapse be- 
tween rainy spells, are among the 
most charming that the world 
knows. The summer of 1923 was 
one of the very wettest in the mem- 
ory of Irishmen. Throughout the 
mountains of the western seaboard 
there was hardly one rainless day. 
In consequence, the hay was lost; 


the turf (peat) on which the poor 
people depend for their fire, was 
lost; and to climax all, the potatoes, 
the staple crop, were for the most 


part, lost. So, the succeeding win- 
ter was one of acute distress for the 
poor. 

When the time of planting came 
in the spring of ’24, only the more 
comfortably circumstanced, who 
had had a little reserve, were able to 
put down a full crop. There were 
many thousands of the very small 
farmers who were unable to put 
down more than half acrop. Then 
the fearful rains of the previous 
summer were repeated in 1924— 
with the same fearful results; hay 
lost, turf lost, potato crop more 
than half lost. The distress of the 
poorer class, accumulating for 
twelve months, reached its climax 
of Want in the dread winter that 
ensued. 

The people of the mountains and 
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the families who tried to exist on 
the very small farms everywhere, 
had suffering for fire piled on top of 
suffering for food. There was many 
and many a poor cabin wherein, 
from winter’s beginning till win- 
ter’s ending, the blessed light of a 
fire was seldom seen on the hearth. 
In thousands of cabins they had 
fires only during the time of cook- 
ing meals—and thanked God that 
they could raise a fire for those 
two or three short periods and that 
they had something, however 
scanty, to cook upon it. I know 
mountain places, typical of many 
such throughout the country, where 
word was daily passed regarding 
the particular house in the locality 
which had a fire on that day—to 
which house the neighbors then 
came with kettles to be boiled or 
bits of food to be cooked. Many and 
many a man came rain-soaked into 


his cottage in the evening, sat in 
the clothes which he had no means 
of drying, and dressed himself next 
morning in the same wet habili- 
ments. Many and many a roof fell 


in for want of a fire. For want of 
sufficient fodder or because of ill- 
saved and rotten fodder, the cattle 
of the poor people died in thousands 
during this winter. 

Two or three things saved the 
people from dying in thousands: 
little credits that the shopkeepers 
(themselves badly hampered) ex- 
tended to them; the very small re- 
serves of money which some of the 
people had had, and chief of all, 
American help. In all of our moun- 
tains, it is rare to come upon a 
cottage without its representatives 
in America—two, three, four, or 
five. And in the two years of terri- 
ble distress, the boys and girls in 
America stood loyally by their peo- 
ple at home. But for this, there 
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would have been unmitigated dis- 
aster in Ireland. 

The patience, and even the cheer- 
fulness, with which the poor people 
bore their woeful want was marvel- 
ous—would be unbelievable to any- 
one who does not know Ireland and 
the Irish people. It is attributable, 
not merely to their own native 
power of extraordinary endurance, 
but also to the apprenticeship which 
they served to suffering during Eng- 
land’s Black and Tan régime. Ona 
morning succeeding the night in 
which part of her roof had fallen in, 
I visited the house of a poor woman 
who, after she had given me wel- 
come and seated me under a safe 
portion of the roof, sat down beside 
the débris and laughed, or affected 
to laugh, at the ridiculousness of 
the thing! 

The summer of 1925, thank God, 
was a good one, dry beyond the 
average, bringing fairly good crops, 
winning the hay, and also winning 
turf that had been lying rain- 
soaked in the bogs since it was 
cut and abandoned, one or even two 
years ago. And so, although thou- 
sands of poor mountain people were 
able to plant only a partial crop and 
many of them were left without live 
stock, and more of them with re- 
serves and credits exhausted, there 
was thankfulness on all tongues and 
hopefulness in all hearts. They 
held that such a disastrous spell 
would not befall them for many a 
long day again, and they have cour- 
age in facing what they believe to be 
a bright future. 

The inordinate rains, which seem 
to be Ireland’s biggest defect, and 
which have often been the cause of 
her disaster, may now, under Provi- 
dence, turn out to be the country’s 
greatest asset. The one seemingly 
hopeless attribute just now suggests 
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her greatest hope. While lack of 
coal and its costliness are elsewhere 
perplexing and pinching the indus- 
trial world, Ireland’s wonderful 
water power, derived from her great 
rains, has begun to be considered as 
potential of untold wealth: and the 
first step, a remarkable one, toward 
the realization of this potential 
power, has been taken in the float- 
ing of the Shannon scheme. For its 
size, there is probably no other 
country in the world possessed of 
such water power as Ireland. 

The streams that come tumbling 
down the mountain sides and sweep 
through the land are uncountable, 
and their supply of water is inex- 
haustible. For such a little island, 
the rivers are great. By far the 
biggest river in the three kingdoms 
is the Shannon, 224 miles long—al- 
most as long as the island itself. At 
its beginning, where it gushes up in 


great volume from “the Shannon 
Pot,” in the Cavan mountains, it is 
already a remarkable stream. Fifty 
miles further on it is an important 
river, and the mouth through which 


it empties into the Atlantic, is 
eleven miles wide. This gives a 
little idea of the wealth of power 
which one of Ireland’s main rivers 
has been wasting through the ages 
that are past, but which it is now 
hoped to convert into gold for the 
country’s benefit. 

German engineers and experts 
were called in to survey the situ- 
ation and prepare plans for har- 
nessing our Queen of streams. 
They, enthusiastic over the possi- 
bilities, prepared a scheme for utiliz- 
ing the power in the lower third of 
the river (to begin with), from 
Lough Derg to Limerick. This par- 
tial development scheme, which has 
now been approved and adopted by 
the Dail, will entail an outlay of 
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$25,000,000. In the part of the river 
which will first be harnessed, a head 
of 100 feet will be obtained with a 
volume of water that will give 
power, comparing favorably, it is 
said, with that obtained at Niagara. 
From this it will be possible to sup- 
ply power, not only to the ends of 
Ireland, but, if necessary, to Wales 
and a portion of England. If the 
scheme realizes the success that is 
confidently anticipated, and if after 
some years, more power is called 
for, the full possibilities of the 
river can be harnessed at an addi- 
tional outlay of $10,000,000. The 
mechanical power which the small 
island of Ireland will then possess, 
will be enviable; and yet it will be 
only a fraction of the power which 
she can develop by harnessing her 
other great streams. As industrial 
competition, the world over, is to- 
day at its keenest, and the compet- 
itors must seek the best and cheap- 
est sources of power, labor and 
transport, and as Ireland will be 
able to offer the choicest forms of 
all three, the supporters of the 
Shannon scheme are dreaming big 
dreams for the industrial future of 
the country. Which dreams may, 
or may not, be realized. 

Our own industries through ages 
past, have been crushed by the 
covetous, predominant partner and 
as a consequence, among us the in- 
dustrial turn of mind has not kept 
pace with modern development; 
and furthermore, we lack capital as 
well as initiative. Hence it comes 
that we shall have to look outside 
the country for both the men and 
the money needed to make Ireland 
an industrial nation, but it is con- 
fidently expected that both Conti- 
nental and American capitalists and 
industrialists will see and take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered 
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by this industrially virgin country. 
So, the revolutionary results that are 
expected from the Shannon scheme 
buoy the hopes of a large part of 
Ireland’s population. It is hoped 
and wished that many small scat- 
tered industries may spring up 
throughout the country because of 
the very easy distribution of the 
electric power from the Shannon. 
This will naturally make for in- 
finitely more comfort and happiness 
and infinitely less discomfort and 
wretchedness than would be en- 
tailed by a few great concentrated 
industries in limited areas. And 
everyone who would love to see both 
Irish virtues and Irish happiness 
preserved and extended, ardently 
prays for the former outcome. 

But even if we assume that the 
industrial dream will either vanish 
or be only partially realized, Ireland 
can exist and be happy and become 


a smiling land by the systematic 
and proper development of her 
agriculture, which it is hoped her 
own Government will attend to 


within the next few years. Not- 
withstanding the large amount of 
poor mountain land which extends 
along the whole western seaboard, 
the greater part of the soil of Ire- 
land is rich beyond the average. 
This is true even of the bog in the 
center of the country, which ‘can 
easily be drained and fertilized. 
Authorities agree that the island, 
from the fruits of its soil alone, is 
easily capable of supporting twice 
its present population of less than 
four and a half millions. Before 
the great famine years of the °40’s, 
when agriculture was most hap- 
hazard, and of the crudest kind, al- 
most twice the present population 
lived on the land in comparative 
comfort. With new and improved 
methods of agriculture imposed 
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upon our people, the bigger, wider 
markets now opened, and the 
enormously better systems of trans- 
port, the same number could again 
not merely exist, but flourish. 
Given an essentially agricultural 
and pastoral people, quick, capable, 
energetic, possessed of a land whose 
soil is more than ordinarily fertile; 
add a little instruction, training and 
guidance, and their own Govern- 
ment to find for them the way to the 
world’s markets—there is no rea- 
son why, even if no factory were 
founded in the land, the people 
could not wax prosperous and 
happy. Little Denmark, handi- 
capped with a poor soil, its people 
laboring under many disadvantages 
unknown in Ireland, has in the last 
half century, reached a point of 
prosperity almost unsurpassed in 
Europe, because its agricultural 
methods have been systematized, 
developed and guided by a Govern- 
ment which concentrates upon mak- 
ing the country the market garden 
of neighboring industrial nations. 
Denmark, not half the size of Ire- 
land and with soil admittedly only 
half as fertile, sends into England, 
for instance, between four and five 
times the amount of butter and the 
number of eggs that Ireland is able 
to sell to hér netghbor across the 
Channel. Denmark’s people get 
about double from their poor soil 
what the Irish get from their rich 
soil, and they are easily twice as 
wealthy and more than twice as 
comfortable. With the proper 
training and systematization, Ire- 
land’s future in agriculture is big 
with possibilities. 

At the present time, Ireland, till- 
ing a very little and pasturing 
much, (manufacturing an almost 
negligible amount), just manages 
to keep her head above water in or- 
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dinary times, and has a struggle to 
keep from sinking in the occasional 
years that are out of joint. The lit- 
tle tilling that is done,—throughout 
the greater part of the country less 
than one-fourth of the arable land 
is tilled—is done badly and un- 
economically. The fearfully crush- 
ing landlord system,—out of which 
we have emerged and which crushed 
out of our people, order, system, 
initiative, progressiveness,—left us 
living and working in a rather prim- 
itive state. The habits driven into 
a people, through terribly trying 
conditions, cannot be eliminated or 
reformed in one generation. Then, 
the day of up-to-date methods of 
scientific agriculture, which has al- 
ready reached high noon in other 
countries, is only dawning on Ire- 
land. Our means and methods are 
still for the most part of the old and 
slip-shod kind. This applies in par- 
ticular to that great majority of 
Irish farmers who are of the strug- 
gling, small-farmer type, owning 
less than fifteen acres of arable 
land. In tillage they confine them- 
selves almost entirely to crops of 
potatoes and corn (oats). The lit- 
tle cabbage which they grow makes 
a poor third. Even at this, by un- 
scientific handling, crude methods 
and rule-of-thumb reckoning, they 
do not get two-thirds of the proper 
return from these crops. They 
neglect valuable crops that they 
should alternate with these; they do 
no autumn or winter tilling; they 
do not drain their water-soaked 
land; they have wasteful and un- 
scientific methods of manuring, and 
very faulty methods of caring for 
the growing crops. Furthermore, a 
very important defect, although 
they are slavishly hard workers 
when they are at work, they do not 
begin work early enough in the 
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morning nor early enough in the 
year. In most of the poorer and 
mountainous parts of Ireland, where 
reform is most needed, it is a com- 
mon thing even on summer days, to 
find the farmer beginning work as 
late as nine o’clock. Even if he 
should seem to make up for the lost 
hours of the morning by working ex- 
tra hours in the evening, he does 
not, and cannot in that way, make 
up for the demoralizing effect of the 
late beginning. The occasional man 
who is out in the fields with his 
family at seven o’clock, puts into 
his work a spirit that is unknown 
to his dilatory neighbor, from whom 
he may easily be distinguished by 
the orderliness, cleanness and for- 
wardness of his crops, the lack of 
waste margins in his fields, the state 
of his fences and signally, the neat- 
ness, cleanliness and more comfort- 
able look of his cottage. Fortu- 
nately, in these essential points, 
anyone who has known Ireland for 
a number of years can observe a 
marked progress, which signifies 
that the old crushed spirit is rapidly 
giving way to the new spirit of the 
man who now realizes that every 
spadeful of earth he turns is being 
turned, not for a tyrant’s benefit, 
but for himself and those whom he 
loves. However, the observer can- 
not halp noting that the rate of re- 
covery is slow, and the patient yet 
a long way from the perfect spirit- 
ual health which will bring him 
forth brisk and bright to a seven- 
o’clock-in-the-morning start and 
the big benefits, both spiritually and 
materially, that always follow a 
brave beginning. 

Because three-fourths of the best 
land of the island is used for pas- 
turage, the productivity of Ireland 
is hugely reduced and lands that 
should be supporting thousands of 
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human beings are now merely fat- 
tening bullocks. The big farmer 
and the middling-big farmer will 
excuse himself to you on the ground 
that labor is now too costly to make 
tillage profitable; and this is correct 
so far as concerns him who owns 
many broad acres, and so far as we 
like to forget the lot of his landless 
neighbors. But tillage in Ireland, 
as elsewhere, is profitable where a 
man’s limited grounds can be 
worked by himself and his family. 
Outside the area that is needed for 
necessary dairying, there is hardly 
a bullock-raising acre of grass in 
Ireland that could not to-day, under 
profitable tillage, be contributing 
to the support and comfort of a 
family which for want of work and 
of land is continuously struggling 
on the verge of starvation. By 
breaking up the grass lands, tens of 
thousands of families that are now 


a drag on Ireland’s prosperity could 
be converted into levers for the 


land’s up-lifting. It must be men- 
tioned that the idea of breaking up 
the bigger ranches in the Irish 
Midlands has long been held, and 
that during the past year or two, a 
modest beginning has been made. 
Here and there, grass lands have 
been divided and men of no land, or 
of too. little land, have been settled 
upon them. But the beginning is, 
so far, a very modest one. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that the move- 
ment will take larger and more ac- 
tive form, and become a material 
aid in revolutionizing Irish life. 

If Ireland only had within itself 
the necessary capital, and if a suf- 
ficient number of young men and 
women were sent abroad to be 
trained in the various little in- 
dustries that flourish in some of 
the Continental countries—France, 
Switzerland, Germany—this land, 
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with its large population of quick, 
bright, apt and hardy young people 
could bloom like a garden indus- 
trially. By that I mean that the lit- 
tle industries might be scattered 
here and there widely over the face 
of the island, and often, even, car- 
ried on in the homes. However, 
our people lack the enterprise and 
the capital to seek out, import and 
establish such industries; and a 
young Government which is already 
faced with a thousand pressing 
problems, finds it far more to its 
own political advantage to attend 
first to those (often the very minor 
ones) that show quickest results, 
and that thereby help to popularize 
it and keep it in power. A new 
country has got to mature, and its 
Government to grow in wisdom and 
outgrow expediency, before the far- 
reaching, slowly-fructifying things 
are done for the country’s good. At 
the present time Ireland presents 
one of the biggest openings that any 
country ever presented for a fairy 
godfather—say a wealthy Irish- 
American Doheney who, by waving 
his wand, could call ten million 
upon the table. Such a man could 
make his remaining years happy, 
and both spiritually and materially 
profitable and prosperous, by or- 
ganizing a hundred little industrial 
communities throughout the coun- 
try parts of Ireland. 

It is a good quarter of a century 
since I first began leaving Ireland— 
dividing my time between America 
and the home-land. On each of the 
more than a dozen times that I have 
returned, I have noted Ireland’s 
progress along several lines. After 
an absence of nearly three years, I 
found, last summer, still more 
marked progress in various ways. 
Education has been rapidly advanc- 
ing. Although compulsory educa- 
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tion has not yet been introduced 
throughout the country, it would be 
practically impossible to find any 
young person between the ages of 
ten and twenty-one who is unable 
to read and write. I should say that 
it is truly impossible to find a single 
illiterate young person other than 
the child of a vagabond or itinerant. 
And now-a-days comparatively great 
numbers of the young people go 
forward from the elementary to the 
secondary schools, and to the col- 
leges and universities. More than 
a healthy proportion, indeed, are go- 
ing on for the professions. 

The elementary school system, 
called the “National School Sys- 
tem,” is a good one. The teachers 
are magnificently paid, the great 
majority of them getting from 
$1,500 to $2,000 a year. The teach- 
ing is good and effective; so that the 
Irish country children, naturally 
bright and quick, “good at the up- 
take” as one of their fathers would 
put it, bear with them from school 
a far better, fuller knowledge of the 
common subjects than do the coun- 
try, or even the city, children of 
America. I say this with certainty, 
because I know, from practical ex- 
perience, whereof I speak. 

Let me pause to give a concrete 
illustration of the proficiency of the 
children in Irish National schools. 
I dropped into one of the little coun- 
try schools in my native parish 
(Inver) and found the girls of the 
sixth standard, aged twelve and 
thirteen years, undergoing a test in 
arithmetic. They were given the 
following six questions—on which, 
be it noted, they had not previously 
been practised: 


1. What is the cost of 27 lb. 5 oz. 
14 dwt. @ £6 13 s. 4d. per Ib. 
2. A cistern is % full; out of 
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this 12 gal. are taken and 28 gal. 
added, and it is then % full: how 
much does the cistern hold? 

3. Express in its simplest form 
.094 of 7.56 

.0008 

4. A farmer leaves 5/6 of his 
fortune to his son and divides the 
rest equally among his two daugh- 
ters: how much will each daughter 
get if the son’s share is £100? 

5. If .875 yd. cloth cost 2s. 





10%42d., what will 24% yd. cost? 

6. How much tea at 3s. 6d. per 
lb. would be equivalent to 24% cwts. 
of sugar at 34d. per lb.? 


The result, which edified as much 
as it surprised me, was that out 
of seven girls, five of them were 
correct in solving every one of the 
six questions, one of them solved 
five correctly, and the final one 
solved four. The sums were worked 
out upon paper with pen and ink. 
There was not one blot on any one 
of the seven papers, there were only 
two signs of erasure. Six of the 
papers were eminently neat and 
orderly and pleasing to the eye. The 
seventh paper was passably neat. 
I should like some American teacth- 
ers to try these questions upon any 
class of the same age in America, 
and to compare the results. 

But to return to my main point, 
progress and education and maybe 
still more, the great crises which 
Ireland has been through in the last 
dozen years, have tended to make 
Irishmen very much more of a read- 
ing people than they had been, and 
more of a thinking, debating and 
logical people. The _ intellectual 
level has been remarkably raised. 

For at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury past, drink in Ireland has been 
constantly decreasing. There is 
very much less drink per capita 
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consumed in non-prohibition Ire- 
land to-day than in prohibition 
America. The signs of drink upon 
people are rare and far to find. It 
is very satisfactory to have it to say, 
that Ireland to-day is a sober Ire- 
land and that according to signs, 
Ireland to-morrow will be signally 
sober. 

The reports from Ireland, during 
the past few years, have left Ameri- 
cans puzzled as to the state of re- 
ligion in the country. It was gener- 
ally thought, in America, that the 
hold of religion had been radically 
loosened. Although I kept more in- 
timately in touch with Irish hap- 
penings than did most Irish-Ameri- 
cans, I was at sea on the subject 
myself before I arrived in Ireland. 
Then I had extensive opportunity to 
see and to hear for myself. I ob- 


served our people in both city and 
country; I spoke on the subject 


with clergy and laity, with Repub- 
licans and Treaty-ites, leaders, fol- 
lowers, and _  non-politicians. I 
found out two things. The first 
was that the clergy, outside the 
church and outside church matters, 
have less influence than formerly. 
The second thing was that religion 
has a remarkably greater hold upon 
our people than it had a dozen or 
more years ago. And the adjective 
“remarkably” is deliberately used, 
as being the only one of sufficient 
strength. Four summers ago I had 
noted a marked progress in the re- 
ligiousness of the people. Now I 
found a marked advance beyond 
that of four years ago. The advance 
is specially to be noted in their at- 
tendance at Mass on days not of ob- 
ligation, the very much larger and 
far more frequent attendance at the 
sacraments, and the greater devo- 
tion exhibited at all religious cere- 
monies. Undoubtedly, an important 
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portion of the religious advance has 
been called forth by the succession 
of fearful strains that the people 
have gone through in the dozen 
years that are past. And although 
intellectuality does not always, 
(perhaps not often) take spiritu- 
ality by the hand, I feel that the 
spiritual advance in Ireland is in 
marked degree due to the intellec- 
tual advance. 

Irishmen to-day are not living as 
economically as they did two gener- 
ations ago. The farmers’ families 
are very far from living “within 
themselves” as much as they used 
to—or as much as wisdom would 
call them to. They use less of their 
own good, healthful farm products 
and market more of them in ex- 
change for imported products. This 
applies to clothing as well as to food. 
The baker’s soulless white bread 
and Lipton’s tea have almost en- 
tirely supplanted the strong oaten 
bread of former days, and the richer 
and better home-made “bake bread” 
of more recent days—as well as the 
substantial meals of “stirabout” and 
milk. The eggs that used to be 
eaten are now sold to buy tea and 
sugar. The butter often goes the 
same way. As a result, the young 
Irish people of to-day are very far 
from being as strong, hardy, healthy 
and ruddy as were the young of two 
generations ago. There is much 
less healthy handsomeness among 
the mountain girls, and a great deal 
more colorlessness. Bad teeth, too, 
have resulted; much stomach trou- 
ble, and an alarming amount of 
rheumatism. Whether we view it 
from the angle of health or that of 
economy, the Irish people are to-day 
dietetically pursuing a_ suicidal 
policy, and away from this they 
must be educated if the nation 
would flourish. 


a 
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By ANNA McC.LurRE SHOLL., 


“ HAT’S eatin’ you, Pop?” 
Hale Burns frowned at his 
son Harry—called “High-School- 
Hick” by his younger brother 
Joey—and applied himself more 
assiduously to the perusal of “The 
Farm Journal,” without deigning 
an answer. Mrs. Burns, a patient 
little woman with a_ repressed 
mouth, shook her head warningly 
at her two boys as she trotted in 
from the kitchen with an argosy of 
layer cake: “Children, don’t annoy 
your father.” She had said the 


same thing, she estimated, seven 


thousand times since they were 
born. 

“Ef I’'d have known it, I'd never 
have bought this farm, Tilly,” her 
husband looked up from his paper 
to say. 

She put the layer cake down, and 
warded off Joey, her mild blue eyes 
full of the anxiety that only her 
husband’s moods and variations of 
temper could bring to them. The 
rumors about the new neighbors 
had reached him—of that she was 
sure—and she rolled the end of her 
apron string nervously about her 
wedding-ring finger, and hoped that 
Pearl wouldn’t run in with her tale 
of the pretty little McGovern girl, 
who had appeared that day at Dis- 
trict School Number 4. 

“What’s eatin’ you, Pop?” Harry 
inquired again. “Somebody bought 
the Trend farm?” 

“Catholics,” Hale Burns growled. 

“Wops?” asked Joey. 


“McGovern ain’t a wop name, 
children,” Mrs. Burns said mildly, 
and then sighed a little, as she 
went back into the kitchen to bring 
in the fried potatoes and the strong 
tea in the brown teapot. Harry and 
Pearl had rebelled against eating 
in the kitchen, even after this sud- 
den return to the farm, made neces- 
sary by the state of Hale’s health. 

“Gosh! I'd pity even a wop sent 
up to this dump,” Harry remarked 
charitably. “And you just made a 
high, grand Muckey-Muck of the 
Uncanny Clan, Pop! What you 
goin’ to do about it—put kerosene 
in their barns and set ’em afire!” 

“Harry, don’t annoy your father. 
He’s in good standin’ in the Re- 
formed Church and I hope he is too 
good a Christian to hurt his neigh- 
bors,” Mrs. Burns remarked mildly, 
with a glance at the clock which 
she had acquired with the pre- 
miums given with a popular brand 
of soap. It had a highly-varnished 
wooden case, with “ornamental” 
flourishes of a strange and awful 
pattern that rose far above its dial, 
giving it a look of being afflicted 
with hydrocephalus. But it had a 
“cathedral chime.” 

The entrance of Pearl into the 
kitchen was made known by a 
heavy draught of air that sent 
higher the flame of the Rochester 
burner on the dining table, and 
flapped the highly-colored calendar 
of a local lumber firm that hung 
just beneath an old engraving of 
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Benjamin Franklin, inherited by 
Hale from his father. Pearl dashed 
in and kissed him. She was her 
father’s favorite, a graceful child 
of twelve, who had a “bob,” a per- 
fect mane of outstanding yellow 
hair that was the envy of all the 
little girls in District 4. Harry 
went sixteen miles every day in the 
bus to the nearest high school—and 
Pearl had caught him smoking 
cigarettes behind the cow-stable. 
He had bribed her not to tell, with 
a promise to take her to see her 
favorite movie star in “Gilded Sin.” 

“O Pops, there is the dearest lit- 
tle girl named Patricia McGovern 
came to school to-day, and she lives 
on the next farm. Now I'll have 
somebody to play with.” 

Her father’s face grew stern: 
“See here, Pearl, you’re not to know 
that girl—or see her out of school. 
I won’t have you playing with a 
Catholic!” 

“Oh, is she a Catholic?” Pearl 
said in an awed voice. 

“Give her the air,” chanted Joey. 

“"It ’er ’ard. She ain’t got no 
friends,” remarked Harry, who 
cherished a concealed but burning 
admiration of Frances Ward, the 
beauty of his class, whose father, a 
Catholic, was one of the City Fath- 
ers; and, already, his active imagi- 
nation had leaped five years ahead 
to the family row that was slated 
to follow his proud announcement 
that Frances had promised to be 
his. 

“O dear, why did you tell me she 
was a Catholic!” Pearl pouted. “I 
don’t care if she is a Catholic—her 
mother makes the grandest sponge 
cake! She gave me a piece from 
her lunch box. But I noticed the 
Lasher girls wouldn’t have any- 
thing to do with her.” 


“And don’t you, neither. Mind 
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what I admonished her 
father. 

“Catholics are Christians, ain’t 
they, same as us?” Mrs. Burns put 
in timidly. “I was raised a Mora- 
vian, and out our way they didn’t 
do all this bitin’ and scratchin’.” 

“Don’t you utter no sentiments 
like that down at the Reformed 
Church,” Hale said heavily, “or 
they’ll think I married a foreigner. 
I’m a hundred per cent American 
—I am. Harry, have you done all 
the chores?” 

“Sure—I gave Prince and Major 
double feed of oats. Say, Pop, 
what'd you do if you found them 
horses had leanin’s towards the 
Catholic Church—O boy! No more 
oats for Prince and Major! You'd 
let °em starve to death, I suppose.” 

“Harry, don’t annoy your father. 
Joey, go wash your hands, or you 
won't get a mite of supper. Pearl, 
run into the kitchen and fetch 
Mother in the hot biscuits. Moth- 
er’s been on her feet all day, and 
my feet does burn so in these new 
shoes.” 

“What you wear ’em for, Moth- 
er?” Hale remarked mildly. 

“I got to break ’em in, ain’t I? 
But that bunion on my left foot 
does burn so when the weather's 
goin’ to change. Mebbe we'll have 
snow soon. Sit down, Hale. The 
potatoes is gettin’ all cold.” 

They gathered around the table, 
under the swinging oil lamp, and 
for a few minutes the only sounds 
heard were the usual accompani- 
ments to a meal heartily enjoyed by 
hungry country-folk. Hale was 
still moody and taciturn, but he re- 
marked as he passed his cup a third 
time for tea—and with a scowl at 
Harry—“I’m a hundred per cent 
American. I go by the Bible and 
the American Constitooshun—I do.” 


say,” 


















Harry grinned at Joey. “Say, 
Pop—who wrote the first five books 
of the Bible?” 

“Moses!” his father roared, and 
helped ‘himself to more fried po- 
tatoes and ham. 

“Now, that’s a disputed point— 
there’s a teacher in High School 
says the Pentateuch is a collection 
of Jewish—” 

“Cut that out! Cut that out!” 
his father commanded, banging on 
the table with the handle of his 
knife. “I won’t have no High 
School smart-Alec tamper with the 
Word of the Lord. You think be- 
cause you are on the Eleven, you 
know more’n your father and 
mother—and the colors of that 
sweater you’re wearin’ ain’t decent. 
If I'd have tricked me up in that 
purple and yaller when I was a boy, 
my father’d took me out behind the 
woodshed, and wolloped me. 

“What a gloomy old crab Grand- 
dad must have been,” Harry re- 
marked pleasantly. “Pearl, you 
took my fountain pen off my table.” 

“How did you get that way?” 
Pearl replied to this accusation. 

“You did take it.” 

“T didn’t.” 

“Sissy, you’re gettin’ too sassy. 
Cough up that fountain pen.” 

“Pop—make Harry stop.” 

“I took your fountain pen, 
Hick,” Joey confessed. Pearl being 
his twin sister, they usually leagued 
together against the oppressions of 
“Hick.” 

“You got a nerve. Hand it over.” 

“Come, Pearl, help Mother clear 
the table.” 

Out in the kitchen the world of 
femininity leagued itself, as usual, 
against masculine oppression. “Say, 
Mother, I like that little McGovern 
girl, and she’s on the next farm and 
everything. Can’t I play with her?” 
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“I don’t care, Pearl, but don’t let 
your father see you. He’s terrible 
sore on Catholics since he’s made 
Grand Master of the Uncannies. At 
least, if he isn’t, he has to pretend, 
or they’d say he was a traitor, and 
wouldn’t sell him cows or nothin’. 
You don’t want to get Pop into 
trouble?” 

The child shook her head, 
reached up and put her arms about 
her mother’s neck. “Listen, I want 
to whisper somethin’. Pop says 
he’s a free American, but he ain’t, 
if he has to do what those old crabs 
say.” 

Her mother kissed her softly, 
pushing away the curls from the 
little ears. She was rather proud 
that the children “took after” her 
family in their point of view. “We 
can’t all see things alike, Pearl, and 
you’re pretty far on the road to 
bein’ a Christian if you’re kind to 
people. Careful with that cup of 
your grandmother’s.” 

“Mother.” 

“Yes, Pearl.” 

“Will you buy me a celluloid 
bureau-set for Christmas—all the 
girls have one. I want it pink, with 
a big, big, powder box.” 

“lll see,” Mrs. Burns. remarked 
absently. “Now, don’t let your Pop 
see you with the little McGovern 
girl, though I like her looks and her 
mother’s too. She smiled real 
friendly at me. I was carryin’ some 
bundles up from the store,—your 
father had the car—and she stopped 
her car, and asked me to ride the 
rest of the way. I just hated to act 
stiff and say ‘no’ to her, but your 
father would have been terrible mad 
if I had been seen in the McGovern 
ear.” She sighed. “It’s a pity, 


seein’ they’ve taken the next farm, 
and up in this lonesome country, 
too.” 
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She rinsed out her dishcloth, and 
went out on the porch to hang it 
on a nail, and she paused, as al- 
ways, to look at the solemn moun- 
tains, dark and lonely against a su- 
perb sky, blazing with stars. 
“Seems like you could almost reach 
up, and scoop ’em down with your 
hand. They’re so white and 
shinin’—they must scorn all our 
mean little ways. Ef it wasn’t for 
the children, I'd like to walk them 
skies.” 

She sighed as she turned back 
into the warm kitchen and won- 
dered how she ever could have been 
a romantic girl, and thought Hale 
Burns the “grandest young man” in 
Vega valley—the handsomest and 
the cleverest. All those illusions 
had vanished the first year of their 
married life, and the way had be- 
come heavy and hard as a mountain 
road, a continual effort to step 


cautiously about his harsh prej- 
udices and bitter moods; later, to 


stand between him and _ high- 
spirited Harry. Pearl’s coming had 
softened him a little. He adored his 
small daughter. 

In the sitting room the red table- 
cloth had replaced the white one. 
Hale was sitting in the Boston 
rocker, his feet in gray-blue socks, 
extended towards the air-tight 
stove. Pearl was playing the latest 
record, and Joey was executing a 
surreptitious dance behind his fath- 
er’s chair. Harry, who was prepar- 
ing his lessons for the next day, 
looked up from his books. 

“Where'd you get that squawk?” 

“That’s the latest thing, ‘Give 
Your Blue Baby a Gum-drop.’” 

“You'll be a blue baby if you 
don’t cut it out. Prof. Deane gave 
us an awful long history lesson. 
He’s a piece of stale cheese, that’s 
what he is. No, Joey, don’t come 
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gum-shoein’ ’round with your men- 
tal ’rithmetic. I ain’t goin’ to do all 
your lessons for you, and have you 
grow up with nothin’ in your bean.” 

The record came to anend. Hale 
lit his pipe—a quite ferocious-look- 
ing black one—and his wife brought 
in her ever overflowing darning 
basket filled with Harry’s gaily- 
colored socks, interspersed with 
Hale’s gray ones. The wind was 
rising, and they could hear the tall 
pines at the front of the house 
clapping their boughs together. 
“It’s going to snow,” Tilly Burns 
said. “The stars are so bright. 
That’s a sure sign of change.” 

Harry looked up again from his 
history. “Say, Pop, Dante was a 
Catholic, and he’s as great as Shake- 
speare. They weren’t all dumb- 
bells.” 

“He was a wop. All wops’s Cath- 
olics. He’s dead, ain’t he—leave 
him lay.” 

“Looks like some of the European 
kings and queens were Catholics,” 
Harry muttered, by way of furnish- 
ing a clue to the situation. “People 
that wouldn’t a been seen dead in 
this dump of Raccoon Hollow. I 
don’t know why you’re so sore on 
Catholics. I can’t see they’re any 
different from anyone else.” 

“They burned and tortured and 
thumbscrewed everybody they could 
lay their hands on that didn’t agree 
with ’em!” his father thundered. 

“And so did the pious Prots. 
They burned the Catholics when 
they got a real good chance. Lis- 
ten, while I read you somethin’ 
from this book that'll open the eyes 
of the Grand Master of the Uncanny 
Canton-flannels.” 

Hale rose angrily. “Look here, 
I’m not goin’ to take any more back- 
talk from you, young man. You 
go up to your room at once.” 














“O Father, it’s so cold up there,” 
his wife protested. “Do let him 
finish his lessons in the warm.” 

“Go along. Take your books and 
go. I’ve a good mind to take you 
out of a school where they learn 
you such lies.” 

“Ah, he’s sweet on Franny 
Ward,” chanted Joey, to supply the 
missing link to this discussion. 

Harry turned the color of a ripe 
tomato, and aimed “The History of 
the Middle Ages” at his brother’s 
head. Joey ducked under the table, 
being an expert in the gentle art of 
dodging missiles, and Pearl caught 
the book deftly. “All the boys in 
Hick’s class are crazy about Frances 
Ward,” she said with dignity, “even 
if she is a Catholic.” 

Harry beat a retreat, but a token 
of his appreciation of this un- 
wonted championship came hurtling 
through the air. Pearl caught it as 
deftly as she had caught the book. 
It was a block of chewing gum. 


II. 


The Burns family—barring its 
head—found it increasingly difficult 
to obey orders about the Mc- 
Governs, who showed every dispo- 
sition to be neighborly. Mrs. Mc- 
Govern had sent little Patricia over 
one day with a batch of hot cookies, 
the inviting odor of which had 
nearly driven Joey to despair, as he 
was sternly called away by his 
father, who, unfortunately, crossed 
the yard at that moment, driving 
the new Holstein heifer to the barn. 
Tilly had not had the courage to 
accept the cakes, and neither had 
she the disposition to be unkind to 
the pretty little girl with the gray 
eyes and black lashes, who prof- 
fered the offering with so much 
“It’s real kind of your ma, 


grace. 
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but I’m takin’ the children off 
cake,” she lied valiantly. “You 
run home, and eat ’em yourself.” 

“May I stay and play with 
Pearl?” the child had asked trust- 
fully. 

“Pearl ain’t feelin’ good to-day, 
dear,”—and Tilly was thankful that 
she was, in this case, speaking the 
truth. 

The little Patricia had not come 
again, and later they heard that she 
had been sent away to school to a 
convent, quite far off, where her 
mother’s sister was a nun. Mrs. 
McGovern looked a little sad, Tilly 
thought, when she met her on the 
road, but she smiled and spoke 
as pleasantly as always. “Just as 
if,” Tilly reflected, “Hale hadn’t 
outbid Thomas McGovern for a 
horse he didn’t want a mite.” 

Rumors had reached Tilly that 
Patricia had been taken from the 
district school because the other 
children were so unkind to her, but 
she surmised that the little girl, be- 
ing too young to journey sixteen 
miles every day to the parochial 
school, had for that reason been 
sent away. She felt sorry for the 
mother, winter-marooned in the 
lonely farmhouse. The Burns and 
McGovern farms were the last out- 
posts in that wild region of the 
mountains to which Raccoon Hol- 
low gave entrance. 


III. 


In January Hale went to Albany 
to look up an old deed of some lum- 
ber land he contemplated buying. 
He was gone two days and a night, 
getting back to his farm about six 
o’clock of the second evening. The 
moon being in its first quarter, he 
had no difficulty in floundering his 
way through the snow up the last 
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steep slope to the house, but he 
thought it looked strangely dark 
and uninviting and neglected. No 
light in the kitchen—of all places— 
at this hour, only a feeble light in 
the sitting room, and some one was 
standing on the porch, as if watch- 
ing for him. Harry! Yes, it was 
Harry. The boy waved his arms 
and came running down the hill, 
reaching his father breathless. “O 
Pop,” he panted, “Mother’s dreadful 
sick and Pearl’s sick too—lyin’ by 
Mother on the sofa.” 

Hale turned very white, remem- 
bering that Tilly had not seemed 
like herself for a week or more. 
“What's the matter? When was 
they took?” 

“They was sick all last night, but 
Mother got breakfast, but Pearl felt 
too bad to go to school—and when 
I got home I found Mother lyin’ on 
the sofa in the settin’ room, and 


Pearl lyin’ across the end of the 


cryin’ because 
It’s the fever, 


sofa, and Joey 
Mother talks funny. 
I guess.” 

“Here, take this bag—I'll hurry 
along up to the house. Have you 
telephoned Doc Deming?” 

“Yes, Pop—but the flu is awful 
bad in the valley and he says he 
can’t get here for two hours yet.” 

“Come on, Son, we must get sup- 
per, and help Mother out.” He 
strode on, a sick feeling of appre- 
hension at his heart, and he wished 
he hadn’t spoken so cross to her 
that time last week. He hurried 
into the kitchen, made a light, and 
then went into the sitting room, 
where only a candle was burning, 
and lit the Rochester lamp. 

His wife, in her print work-dress, 
was stretched on the couch, and be- 
side her, holding her mother’s hand 
with a tight grip, Pearl lay, flushed 
with fever. Tilly opened her eyes 
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with a little moan. “That you, 
Hale? Supper ain’t ready—I was 
so sick—all down my spine and 
legs—such aches, Hale. And my 
head—and Pearl too. O Hale, I’m 
sorry supper—ain’t—ready—” 

Her voice trailed off, and her head 
sank again on the couch. 

“Never you mind, Mother, you 
just lay still. Harry and me’ll get 
supper. I'll build the fire, and put 
the kettle on right away. Can you 
swallow some hot tea, Mother?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t drink nothin’, 
Hale.” 

Harry came in, and patted the 
shoulder of the sniffing Joey with 
unwonted gentleness. “Cut out the 
sob-stuff, and bring in some wood 
and four pails of water. Pop and I 
will give you your feed for waitin’ 
on us.” 

Hale built roaring fires in both 
rooms, and lit all the lamps he 
could lay his hands on. Then he 
began to set the table, with places 
as usual for Tilly and Pearl. He 
made so many mistakes about the 
number of knives and forks, and 
accomplished so many trips be- 
tween the kitchen and the table 
with so little result, that it began 
to dawn on his mind that women 
had some excuse for “gettin’ all 
tuckered out.” Harry, meanwhile, 
was holding high revel in the kitch- 
en, putting nearly half-a-pound 
of coffee in the pot, cutting the cake 
in great wedges, and burning his 
fingers with the hot grease in the 
frying pan. 

Supper was accomplished at last, 
but the kitchen looked as if a cy- 
clone had struck it—dishes on the 
table, on the chairs, on the floor. 
Harry walked backward on one, 
and his mother’s voice came feebly. 
“O dear, I hope it wasn’t one of the 
flow-blue plates!” 
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“No, Mother,” Hale called out, “it 
was just a common plate. And say, 
Mother, where do you keep the 
vinegar? I can’t find no vinegar.” 

“It’s on the upper-left-hand cor- 
ner of the third shelf of the dresser, 
and there’s a half a pumpkin pie 
left from yesterday in the pantry. 
It'll be enough for you and the boys. 
I can’t eat nothin’—oh, my head— 
my head!” 

Outside the clouds had gathered 
over the moon, and it had com- 
menced to snow. Hale began to 
worry about the doctor’s getting to 
them, but they heard the welcome 
chug of his engine just as the last 
dish was washed, and put away. 
“Thank God!” Hale muttered, and 
lit a lantern, to go out to meet him. 
From the sitting room a tired voice 
came. “Harry, Son, did you feed 
poor Betsy—with all them kittens 
she ought to be fed good.” Pearl’s 
“Mother, 


drowsy voice was heard. 
I want to sleep with you to-night. 
I feel so bad.” 

The doctor came in, stamping the 
snow off his boots and breathing 


hard. In these altitudes on a frosty 
winter night, it wasn’t easy to climb 
without puffing. He was a cheer- 
ful soul—the doctor—and began, 
“What’s this—what’s this, Hale? 
Two of them? If you’ve brought 
me ’way up here for some silly 
headache—! Well, now, Tilly, you 
first. Here, Hale, hold the light. 
Let me take a look at her. Up with 
you, Pearl. Let’s have a look at 
Mother first.” 

“She’s too sick, Doctor,” Tilly 
whispered. 

“I see, I see.” His voice had 
grown graver, more professional. 
He bent over them, felt pulses, 
asked questions in a low voice, 
drew himself up and despite his 
best efforts to look Hale cheerfully 
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in the eyes, failed. “Come into the 
kitchen, Hale,” he said. 

Hale and Harry followed him 
with the scared, helpless look of 
men suddenly confronted with the 
illness of their women-folk. “Small- 
pox,” said the doctor in a low 
voice. “And I am afraid we’re in 
for a siege.” 

“No, Doc—not smallpox!” Hale 
exclaimed in a voice of despair. 

“Yes—smallpox.” 

“Lower, Doc. Pearl has ears that 
can hear the grass grow.” 

“I don’t know exactly what we 
can do about nurses. There isn’t 
a nurse to be had in the valley, or in 
town, or anywhere, what with this 
flu epidemic. I'll report the cases 
to the Board of Health, and as 
you’re so remote, you can be quar- 
antined here. It might be death to 
remove them in this weather. But 
the nursing—that’s the rub! Wait, 
I'll telephone, myself. Where’s 
your telephone?” 

“In the front hall,” 
dully, too dazed to think. 

Harry and Joey were staring at 
him with terrified eyes. He went 
dumbly into the sitting room, and 
Pearl looked at him, with such 
frightened appeal in her face that 
he knew she had heard the doctor’s 
words. The lump in his throat kept 
him from speaking, and the room 
seemed to go around, seen dimly 
through an encircling mist of tears. 
The doctor’s voice came to him at 
intervals. Then he appeared with 
a visible effort to look cheerful, and 
beckoned Hale into the kitchen. 

“Not the ghost of a chance for a 
professional nurse, Hale. Now, you 
go to the telephone, and try some 
of the members of the Dorcas so- 
ciety, who have no children home, 
and who think enough of your good 
wife—as I am sure some of them 


Hale said 
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do—to brave the nursing. You 
must have some one to-night.” 
Hale went to the instrument, and 
Harry followed him. The boy, very 
pale, stood just behind his father 
as he telephoned house after 
house,—in vain. A curious sobbing 
sound came into his voice as if the 
repeated refusals were more than 
he could bear. At last he put up 
the receiver, and turned helplessly 
to his son. “Harry, boy, they won’t 
any of ‘em come. They’re all 
afraid. They won’t none of ’em 
come to your poor Mother, and 
she’s sat up with ’em, more times 
than I can count—and helped nurse 
Belle Harvey’s children through 
scarlet fever, afore you was born.” 
“The pious stiffs! The old mud- 
turtles!” the boy cried angrily. 


“Did you try Rebecca Glenn, Pop? 
She goes out nursin’ reg’lar.” 
Hale rang up again, and a short 


conversation ensued. Then the re- 
ceiver was hung up. “No use, 
Harry.” 

“Is she on a case?” 

“No, she ain’t. She’s just afraid.” 

“She’s just afraid, is she! And her 
standin’ up in prayer-meeting, and 
sayin’ that for the love of the Lord 
she'd be glad to face crocodiles and 
cobras, and typhoons, and chinks, 
and cholera—the old—!” 

“Hush, your mother’ll hear you. 
But, Harry, what’s to be done!” 

Harry had never seen his father 
helpless before—helpless, and near 
tears, and appealing to him—‘“High- 
School-Hick”! Something in the 
boy rose up to manhood at that mo- 
ment, and he put a hand on his 
father’s shoulder with a gesture al- 
most paternal, as if, for the mo- 
ment, their positions were reversed. 
“We'll nurse ‘em, Pop,” he said 
quietly, “and no thanks to that 
bunch in the valley.” 
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They told the doctor of their fail- 
ure to get help, and with his profes- 
sional common sense, he made the 
best of a very bad situation, and 
gave them minute directions for the 
care of the invalids, and with a 
gruff good-night that was only his 
sympathy for them, disappeared 
into the darkness. 

Hale went into the sitting room 
and lifted Pearl gently in his arms, 
not daring to meet the child’s 
agonized eyes, but her hot breath 
came against his cheek in jerky 
whispers. “Daddie, Ill get all 
covered with spots, if I don’t die, 
and I'll be so ugly, nobody will look 
at me.” 

“Mother, I’m puttin’ her to bed 
first in a cot in the south bedroom, 
and you kin have the big bed. 
Harry is startin’ a fire there.” 

“Daddie, I’m afraid—” 

“Pop’s going to take care of you,” 
he answered her in a choked voice; 
for the fear was at his own 
throat,—death in these lonely 
mountains—his_ heart’s treasure 
wrench from him by a loathsome 
disease. Life without Pearl—her 
gay voice, the glint of her curls, her 
happy ways—he couldn’t stand it! 

She felt very light in his arms, 
his long-legged wisp of a little 
daughter, and he crooned over her, 
“Dad’s girl ain’t goin’ to make 
Mother’s head feel worse by cryin’. 
Pearl, mother’s awful sick. Think 
of Mother, Pearl.” 

The child’s sobs ceased, and he 
put her quickly to bed, and went 
back to the sitting room. “Mebbe 
you'd like a cot in here, Tilly, where 
you kin keep an eye on us men- 
folks,” he said, with an effort at a 
little joke. 

“Hale, I hope you’ve given your 
heart to the Lord,” she whispered, 
and he knew that the fever had 
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taken her back to his courtship of 
her; and the years fell from her, 
and she seemed to his remorseful 
heart again the little simple-hearted 
village girl who was so concerned 
about the spiritual state of the 
man she was going to marry. 

“Oh, I wish I had a hot-water 
bottle,” she was saying now, clear- 
minded again. 

Hale looked inquiringly at Harry. 
At that moment there was a knock 
at the kitchen door and Harry ran 
to open it, not hearing, or not heed- 
ing his father’s warning voice, 
“Don’t let anyone in. Tell ’em— 
‘smallpox.’ ” 

But Harry had opened the door, 
and Mrs. McGovern, followed by her 
husband, came into the kitchen. 
She was smiling, and under her fur 
coat, she wore a white dress. “We 
met Doctor Deming,” she explained, 
“and he said you couldn’t get any- 
one to nurse Mrs. Burns and Pearl. 
So I came right over,” she beamed, 
“and I'll be so glad to stay, if you’ll 
have me.” 

If they would have her! Hale’s 
knees knocked together, and then a 
sob escaped him, and he put the 
rough sleeve of his coat against his 
eyes to hide his tears. He wanted 
to fall at her feet, and tell her that 
she looked like an angel to him, 
coming out of the snow and the 
night to help them. Tom McGovern 
grasped his hand. “Pretty tough,” 
he said, “but the wife is a grand 
nurse—and my little girl is safe 
away at school—so I guess we can 
all be quarantined together.” 

“Say, McGovern—that horse at 
the auction—” Hale in his remorse 
choked again. McGovern began to 
laugh, a hearty laugh that filled the 
place with cheer, not noise. “Say, 
it’s funny about horses.” 

“Not so loud, Tom,” Mary Mc- 
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Govern warned. “I’ve made all the 
arrangements with the Doctor, Mr. 
Burns. He’s to bring us plenty of 
fresh spinach and olive oil. And 
Tom will stock you up from our 
place.” She went softly into the 


sick room, Harry and Joey follow- 
ing her, like two forlorn puppies. 


IV. 


Seven weeks later, on a bright 
March afternoon, two convalescents 
sat in rocking chairs by the sunny 
windows of the sitting room, which 
had been converted into a bower of 
flowers. As Harry brought in a box 
of roses, tossed into the yard from 
a passing car, he announced, 
“Here’s Rebecca Glenn’s bad con- 
science! Mother Mary, ain’t we 
glad Rebecca wouldn’t come!” 

Mary glanced with pride at her 
two patients. Pearl’s skin was be- 
coming as fair and rosy as a baby’s 
and not a mark was on it. Tilly 
herself looked as if she had renewed 
her youth. She had been very ill, 
but now, in her convalescence, the 
rest was doing her good, and to 
Hale’s eyes she seemed again the 
girl he had courted. Mary was 
putting on her fur coat, preparatory 
to the walk over to her own farm. 
“T’ll be back soon,” she said. “You 
are all going to have a real supper 
to-night.” 

Pearl held out her arms. 
darling, don’t stay away long.” 

The entire family watched her, as 
she walked lightly away over the 
snow crust, and then Joey burst 
out. “She told me what we’re goin’ 
to have for supper—fried chicken, 
and corn fritters, and potato balls 
with giblet gravy, and quince jam, 
and apple pie with caramel ice 
cream on top, and chocolate layer 
cake.” 


“You 
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“9 boy,” 
“don’t wake me. 
on.” 

His father was gazing out the 
window in silence, as if there was 
something on his mind—something 
that brought back the old frown 
and compressed lips, but with a dif- 
ference, for Harry. was not afraid 
to ask gaily, “What’s eatin’ you, 
Pop?” 

Hale turned to his wife. “The 
electric company are goin’ to bring 
the wires over this mountain just 
as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. Then I’m goin’ to give that 
little woman that come to our help, 
a ‘lectric stove and ‘lectric washer, 
and ironer and toaster, and dupli- 
cate the whole set for you, Tilly. 
And I'm goin’ to give Tom that 
horse I bid up against him. I'll lead 
that horse over to him to-night after 
chores.” 

“Hale, I'm so glad. Hale, you 
couldn’t do too much for her— 
comin’ to us in our trouble, right 
off, after the way we—” 

“Oh, don’t, Mom!” He held up a 
hand as if to push away a memory, 
and again gloom settled on his face. 

Harry, who was making up back 
work, looked up again from his 
books: “What’s eatin’ you, Pop?” 

Hale spoke solemnly. “I’m goin 
to resign from the Uncannies—the 
whole derned caboodle of ’em!” 


Harry murmured, 
Let me dream 
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Harry threw his pencil in the air. 
“W hoopee—that’s good news. It’s 
gettin’ to be terrible low-class, to be- 
long to those nightie brigades.” 

“Nobody in society belongs to 
them,” Pearl remarked primly. 

Hale relapsed again into gloom, 
which seemed to grow more intense 
every moment, as if he were pound- 
ing out a problem through a dark- 
ness of his own. Harry removed 
his attention from the Tudor 
dynasty long enough to inquire for 
the third time, “What’s eatin’ you, 
Pop?” 

Hale straightened his shoulders, 
and looked around his assembled 
family with an almost ferocious ex- 
pression. 

“I’m a-goin’ to join the Catholic 
Church!” he announced. 

There was profound silence for a 
moment. The two convalescents 
exchanged happy glances. Joey 
whistled. Harry put his head down 
for a moment against his English 
History. Then he said gruffly, “You 
needn’t get het up about it. No- 
body in this family ain’t goin’ to 
hinder you.” 

Tilly Burns, tears shining in her 
eyes, reached out a thin hand to her 
husband, but, mechanically and 
from force of habit she murmured, 
“Children, don’t annoy your fath- 
er,”—for the seven-thousandth-and- 
first time. 





SOME CATHOLIC FOOTPRINTS IN LONDON.’ 


By GeorGe D. MEApows. 


II. POST-REFORMATION. 


HE associations of London with 

Catholic history after the Ref- 
ormation are almost entirely con- 
nected with the English martyrs. If 
we miss the splendor of medieval 
Catholicism and the colorful pan- 
oply of a country that was proud to 
call itself Dos Mariz, “Mary’s 
Dowry,” we probably gain in hu- 
man interest, for we find ourselves 
face to face with a small and perse- 
cuted body whose trials, if we omit 
the physical persecution, were not 
unlike our own. The English mar- 


tyrs suffered the spiritual anguish 


and mental assaults of an age when 
brilliant worldliness, a growing and 
enthusiastic national consciousness 
and the spirit of adventure, both 
geographical and of the mind, were 
all arrayed against the stern sim- 
plicity of a Faith which allows no 
compromise and sometimes calls 
for a struggle greater than that 
against fire and prison, the rack, 
and the hangman’s rope or axe. 

Our day’s wandering in the foot- 
prints of medieval English Cathol- 
icism started in the heart of the 
City of London proper. This time 
we shall go slightly further east to 
a point which, a couple of centuries 
ago, marked the easternmost edge 
of the city—a region of marshes 


1The author of this article wishes to express 
his indebtedness to the writings of the Very 
Rev. Canon Burton, a recognized authority on 
the Catholic history of London. 

This is the second of Mr. Meadow’s articles 
on points of Catholic interest in London. The 
first, referring to Pre-Reformation days, ap- 
peared in our July issue. 


and wild fowl, sailing ships, pic- 
turesque seafaring life, dens and 
corners of unspeakable villainy, old 
waterside taverns and white-tow- 
ered churches. Now there is a laby- 
rinth of docks and warehouses, 
offices and factories, and the Tower 
of London alone remains to recall 
its own “eight hundred years of his- 
toric life, its nineteen hundred 
years of traditional fame.” With 
most of these centuries of grim his- 
tory and of dreadful secrets that lay 
hid until modern research brought 
them to light, we are not concerned 
at present. Catholic interest in the 
Tower of London centers around 
the martyrs and confessors who 
were the victims of the national 
apostasy which tore England from 
the bosom of an already distracted 
and disrupted Christendom. So 
rich is the Tower in these asso- 
ciations that we cannot do more 
here than mention a few of the more 
conspicuous, and advise the pilgrim 
to take with him the excellent 
pamphlet, The Tower of London; a 
Guide for Catholics, published by 
the English Catholic Truth Society. 

Of the early victims of the re- 
ligious upheaval in England two of 
the most famous are associated 
with the Tower: Blessed John 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and 
Blessed Thomas More, one-time 
Chancellor of England and a veri- 
table citizen of both worlds, lawyer 
and statesman, husband and father, 
dévot and Renaissance scholar, 
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ascetic, friend of Erasmus and Colet 
and all the literati of the period. 
These two men, so different in 
many ways—the Bishop leading a 
semi-monastic life in his Kentish 
diocese, and the brilliant, witty lay- 
man amid courtiers, diplomats and 
scholars—were among the few who 
really saw the full significance of 
Henry VIII.’s repudiation of Queen 
Catherine, or had the courage to de- 
nounce it. 

The aged and infirm Bishop of 
Rochester was confined in the 
“Strong Room” of the Bell Tower, 
where he suffered greatly from the 
damp chilliness of the English 
climate in an atmosphere laden 
with the river mists from _ the 
Thames, and in a prison whose 
thick, stone walls ran with mois- 
ture. Early on a June morning in 
1535, after a year of imprisonment 
and suffering, the Bishop was 
awakened by a lieutenant who 
came to warn him to be ready for 
beheading before noon. A _ lower 
room in the same building was 
probably occupied by Blessed 
Thomas More for a time. 

As we walk towards the White 
Tower, the great central pile in the 
Tower of London, we pass the 
Traitors’ Gate, which in the era of 
persecution was a real water gate, 
through which boats and barges 
could enter directly from the river. 
It was here that Blessed Thomas 
More was brought when he had re- 
fused to recognize the validity of 
Henry VIIIL.’s adulterous “mar- 
riage” with Anne Boleyn, and here 
was enacted one of the most touch- 
ing scenes in the history of the 
period—the final parting between 
the ex-Chancellor, a man of intense 
natural affections, and his well- 
loved daughter Margaret, after he 
had been sentenced to death for 
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denying the validity of Henry’s title 
of “Supreme Head of the Church.” 

The White Tower, picturesque as 
it now appears with its green 
lawns, guardsmen in scarlet tunics, 
and quaintly-clothed “Beefeaters,”’ is 
haunted by terrible memories for 
those who have read, however su- 
perficially, the history of the penal 
period in England. The strange, 
unhappy religious unrest of Henry’s 
reign was followed by the fierce out- 
burst of fanatical Protestantism un- 
der the youthful Edward VI.; then 
came the return to Catholic unity 
under Queen Mary, endangered and 
weakened by the harsh policy to 
which she was persuaded by the 
earnest but undiplomatic Bishop 
Bonner and in defiance of the 
milder counsels of the saintly and 
lovable Cardinal Pole. With the 
death of the childless, unhappy 
Mary in 1558, began the last act in 
the drama of apostasy. Elizabeth, 
clever, skeptical, witty, a schemer 
and a woman of the world, rapidly 
undid all that her half-sister Mary 
had achieved. Where the Pope’s ex- 
communication destroyed the hopes 
of an easy compromise, then began 
a ruthless war of extermination 
against the Catholic religion in Eng- 
land. The Tower became a state pris- 
on and within its walls an un- 
known number of priests and lay- 
men languished from disease and 
torture, until they died and were 
secretly buried, or were taken out 
to face a horrible death at Tyburn 
or elsewhere. Beneath the White 
Tower, so quaint and old-world in 
contrast with the neighboring ware- 
houses and steamships and the me- 
chanical triumph of Tower Bridge, 
was the torture chamber in which 
Blessed Edmund Campion and a 
host of others less famous in his- 
tory, were stretched in agony on the 
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rack. The appalling nature of this 
punishment has been described in a 
consummate piece of imaginative 
writing by the late Monsignor Ben- 
son in Come Rack, Come Rope. Cam- 
pion, the brilliant young Oxford 
convert who had sacrificed an am- 
bitious career and royal favor to be- 
come a Jesuit, was left on the rack 
all night. In the case of another 
priestly martyr, the rack-master 
Norton bragged that he had 
stretched his victim a foot longer 
than nature made him. Near the 
torture chamber was a dungeon, 
half-flooded at high tide and 
swarming with ferocious rats, 
wherein the conspirator Guy 
Fawkes is said to have spent his 
last hours. 

Beauchamp Tower is of great in- 
terest to Catholics on account of the 
inscriptions carved or scratched on 
its stones by a number of martyrs 
and confessors of the Faith. Per- 
haps the most touching are those 
from the hands of Philip Howard, 
Earl of Arundel. Although the pre- 
mier peer of England, he was left 
to linger in prison until death re- 
leased him in 1595, without even the 
consolation of being allowed to see 
his wife or his child, born after his 
condemnation. He has left several 
inscriptions and a carved crucifix; 
perhaps the most poignant is the 
brief Latin sentence which, in trans- 
lation, reads: “I am awaiting my 
liberty, 1587.” His body was buried 
in the Tower, but in later times was 
removed to a vault beneath the par- 
ish church at Arundel, the ancestral 
home of the Howards. 

The visit to the Tower as a place 
of Catholic pilgrimage can be fitly 
terminated by lingering for a few 
moments on the site of the scaffold 
on Tower Hill. That unpretentious 
little square of tiles bearing a brief 
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inscription on a metal plate in the 
middle and surrounded by a simple 
iron chain, covers a patch of ground 
literally drenched with the blood of 
martyrs. Here Bishop Fisher jested 
quietly with his executioners and 
then knelt to recite the Te Deum be- 
fore his beheading. Blessed Thomas 
More went to his death on the same 
spot in a similar spirit of mingled 
gaiety and devotion. His last 
words, when his head was already 
resting on the block, were, “Wait 
till I put aside my beard, for that 
never committed treason.” A later 
victim of calumny and anti-Catholic 
bigotry was the Venerable William 
Howard, Viscount Stafford, who 
was executed here in December, 
1680, on false charges brought 
against him by the notorious Titus 
Oates. There is a touch of irony 
in the fact that there perished on 
this scaffold Thomas Cromwell, 
who had first suggested to Henry 
VIII. the idea of separation from 
Rome when the Pope refused the di- 
vorce. 

From the Tower we go back to- 
wards the City, and as we walk 
through Cannon Street we shall be 
treading in the footsteps of Blessed 
John Story, a lawyer who was mar- 
tyred in 1571. He was taken from 
the Tower to Westminster Hall, 
condemned to death and then taken 
back, and as he passed London 
Stone, some one shouted abuse at 
him in doggerel verse containing 
the couplet, 


“Your holy father the Pope 
Cannot save you from rope.” 


If we turn northwards through 
Cornhill, where we commenced our 
previous pilgrimage, we shall come 
to Bishopsgate and shall do well to 
visit the pre-Reformation Church of 
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St. Ethelburga. This was the par- 
ish church of Blessed Thomas More 
before he moved to Chelsea, and the 
parish priest, Blessed John Larke, 
was his personal friend. The secu- 
lar priest and the young lawyer 
could never have dreamed that the 
coming years would see their coun- 
try in heresy and schism, and them- 
selves martyrs for their Faith. 
After the visit to Bishopsgate 
Street, we pass along Cheapside 
again, remembering that in this 
neighborhood was the birthplace of 
Blessed Thomas More. During the 
Middle Ages, Cheapside Cross stood 
in the middle of the street—a splen- 
did sight with its many tiers of 
gilded statues. It was sadly defaced 
by the Reformers and we are told 
that in 1581 as Blessed Edmund 
Campion and his fellow prisoners 
were being brought to London for 
trial and execution, the Jesuit 


priest, bound to the horse on which 
he rode, bowed to the Cross which 
still remained on top and made the 
Sign of the Cross as well as he could 


with his manacled hands. Cheap- 
side Cross was finally destroyed by 
the Puritans, and John Evelyn, the 
diarist, in 1643 recorded its dem- 
olition by “the furious and zeal- 
ous people.” 

As we ride on a bus or walk along 
Newgate, the statue of “Justice” on 
top of the Criminal Court reminds 
us of Newgate Prison which once 
stood in the vicinity and had the 
unenviable reputation of being the 
worst prison in London. It is im- 
possible to speak of all the English 
martyrs and confessors whose 
names are associated with this spot. 
At the very beginning of the period 
of persecution, it was the scene of 
the martyrdom of nine of the 
Carthusian monks from the monas- 
tery near Smithfield. The prior and 
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five monks had already perished on 
the scaffold, while ten others were 
chained to posts in Newgate Prison 
and left to starve. A courageous 
woman fed them for some time, but 
her visits were stopped and nine of 
the monks died of starvation. One 
of them survived but was executed 
at Tyburn several years later. 
When Elizabeth became queen, 
Newgate Prison began to fill rapidly 
—with lay people charged with 
hearing Mass, with the old Marian 
priests who persisted in saying it, 
and then with the intrepid mission- 
ary priests from the colleges and 
seminaries overseas. Imagination 
ean hardly picture the horrors 
which were endured by the Cath- 
olics who found themselves thrown 
into this prison, often left to linger 
in hunger, disease and filth until 
death came as a happy release. One 
underground dungeon, nicknamed 
Limbo, was particularly noisome, 
and Father Henry Garnet, S.J., has 
left us a brief description of it: 


“It is a place underground, full of 
horrors, without light, and swarm- 
ing with vermin and _ creeping 
things. It is impossible to see there 
without lights continually burning, 
and there is neither bed nor chair 
unless the persons provide for 
themselves.” 


We now commence a separate 
pilgrimage within our day’s itiner- 
ary,—that of the “Sacred Way” of 
the martyrs, from Newgate to Ty- 
burn. Yearly a procession of clerics 
and lay people walks the whole 
length of this route, singing and 
praying on the way, and from the 
balcony of Tyburn Convent, within 
a few hundred yards of the spot 
where the gallows stood, Benedic- 
tion is given to the thousands who 
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kneel in the roadway outside. For 
our imagination to reconstruct the 
scene as it was when the martyrs 
were dragged on hurdles at the 
horses’ tails along Holborn and Ox- 
ford Street, we must picture what 
was then the Tyburn Road as 
running between quaintly-gabled 
houses of brick and timber, taverns 
with their painted signs, and then, 
west of Bloomsbury, becoming a 
rough, country road with fields and 
farms on either side and on the 
north, wild forest land stretching 
away into Middlesex. 

As more than a hundred of the 
English martyrs passed along this 
Via Dolorosa, it is not possible to do 
more than mention a few incidents 
of particular interest. As we pass 
the Church of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
we may recall the death of the 
Venerable Swithin Wells, whose 


body was buried in the churchyard. 


He had been arrested for harboring 
another martyr, the Venerable Ed- 
mund Gennings, a young secular 
priest. Wells was a layman, a 
Hampshire man of the solid, old, 
country squire class, an earnest and 
fearless Catholic, but not a dévot or 
mystic. Canon Burton tells that he 
had been a sportsman in his day 
and that as he was led to execution 
he called out to a friend, “Farewell, 
dear friend! Farewell all hawking, 
hunting and old pastimes; I am 
now going a better way.” Ely 
Place, which we have already 
visited for the sake of the medieval 
church of St. Etheldreda, may re- 
mind us of the noble Spanish lady, 
Doha Luisa de Carvajal, who in the 
seventeenth century left her home 
in her native Catholic Spain in 
order to devote her life to helping 
the persecuted English Catholics 
and to working for the conversion 
of Protestants. She was twice im- 
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prisoned, but died in the Spanish 
ambassador’s house in Ely Place. 
In a street near at hand—Furnival 
Street—is the house, now turned 
into a restaurant, that was occupied 
by the Vicars-Apostolic of the Lon- 
don district until a few years before 
the restoration of the hierarchy 
under Cardinal Wiseman in 1850. 
If the history of these missionary 
bishops lacks the splendor of the 
Middle Ages or the lofty drama of 
martyrdom, there is nevertheless 
something deeply pathetic about 
these faithful prelates hidden away 
in a dingy London lodging and rul- 
ing secretly over the faithful hand- 
ful who represented Catholicism in 
the midst of a spiritually alien and 
hostile population. 

While we pass Gray’s Inn on our 
right-hand side we may recall one 
of the most attractive figures among 
the English martyrs of whom de- 
tailed record is preserved. This is 
the Venerable Edmund Gennings, 
the priest mentioned above in con- 
nection with Swithin Wells, appre- 
hended and executed for the crime 
of harboring a Mass-priest. The 
young priest—he was only twenty- 
four—had been arrested by the 
notorious Topcliffe during Mass on 
the octave of All Saints in 1591. It 
was decided that the priest and the 
layman in whose house he had 
found shelter should be executed in 
front of Wells’ door as an example 
to the neighboring citizens. Just 
before the execution Topcliffe com- 
manded Wells to look at the priest. 
“I see him well,” he said, “and I 
thank God that ever I did know him. 
Good Father, give me your bless- 
ing.” Father Gennings did so, and 
went up to his death first, praying 
to God for the forgiveness of his 
persecutor. A contemporary re- 
cords that, 
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“all the people . . . much pitied him, 
for that he was of a comely and 
gentlemanly countenance, fair and 
young, of great courage, showing no 
fear at all of death, but thanking 
God that he had lived until that 
time to die for Christ’s name.” 


A more modern Catholic association 
with Gray’s Inn is that of Bishop 
Milner, “the English Athanasius,” 
who lived here in 1777. 

Red Lion Street marks the site of 
a famous Elizabethan inn, the “Red 
Lion,” and in this street resided the 
saintly Bishop Challoner who lived 
a life of obscurity, prayer and in- 
tense missionary zeal during the 
latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the very nadir of Catholicism 
in England. During the Gordon 
Riots in 1780—a fanatical “No 


Popery” outburst organized by the 
misguided and unbalanced Lord 
George Gordon as a protest against 


Catholic Relief—a furious mob 
raged through these streets shout- 
ing for the “Popish Bishop” and 
threatening to roast him to death. 
Oxford Street, along which we 
continue our pilgrimage to Tyburn, 
is remarkably destitute of Catholic 
memories except those of the mar- 
tyrs who were dragged along it to 
their death. Although originally 
part of a great Roman road, it did 
not develop into a London street 
until a comparatively modern era. 
However, one or two memories con- 
nected with the gradual revival and 
rebuilding of the Church in Eng- 
land are evoked as we pass along 
London’s Via Sacra. A short dis- 
tance from Oxford Circus is Golden 
Square, which contained the house 
of the last Vicars-Apostolic of the 
London district. There lived Cardi- 
nal Wiseman, erudite, pious, so- 
ciable and in some ways as simple 
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as a child, inviting ascetic and un- 
humorous Puseyites to elaborate 
fish dinners during Lent, and 
preaching courses of sermons on 
Catholic doctrine which startled the 
English intellectual world of the 
day and brought many souls into 
the Church. A few steps further on 
and we can glance down a short 
street to the fine, old plane trees 
and green privet bushes of Soho 
Square, where the famous parish 
church of St. Patrick is built on the 
site of a dancing saloon which a 
zealous Franciscan missionary, the 
Rev. Arthur O’Leary, had converted 
into a chapel. 

When we approach Marble Arch, 
which stands in dignified isolation 
amid the streams of motor traffic, 
the lofty trees and green lawns of 
Hyde Park forming its background, 
we are in sight of the spot where 
the triple gallows rose black and 
sinister against the sky in a setting 
of rough, country roads, open fields 
and furze-covered common land. It 
is somewhat difficult to reconstruct 
the scene to-day, for it is a far cry 
from the suave opulence of Park 
Lane and the well-kept lawns and 
gravel spaces of Hyde Park, seldom 
disturbed by anything more fierce 
than the diatribes of socialist lec- 
turers, to the gallows and rope, the 
caldron of boiling pitch, and the 
hideous disemboweling alive of 
priests and lay people whose only 
offense was their Catholic belief and 
practice. Within a few yards of the 
place where nowadays Catholic Evi- 
dence lecturers exhibit their cruci- 
fix and address crowded audiences 
in the open air, Blessed Edmund 
Campion and many others like him 
protested their loyalty to the reign- 
ing sovereign and died a death pre- 
ceded by the extremes of humili- 
ation and physical agony for no 
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other crime than saying or hearing 
Mass. We should do weil to end 


our pilgrimage in the blood-stained 
footsteps of Elizabethan and Stuart 
Catholicism in London, by a visit 
to the chapel of Tyburn Convent, 
within sight of the spot where the 
gallows stood. A community of 


WINDS 787 
nuns of Perpetual Adoration pray 
for the conversion of England to the 
Ancient Faith, and every afternoon 
at Benediction, priests and religious 
and laity join in the prayer to Mary 
in the sacramental presence of her 
Son to “look down in mercy on 
England thy dowry.” 





HILL WINDS. 


By GEorRGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS. 


THE winds that blow about the stuffy town 
Are stale, fume-laden winds without a thrill; 
But I remember times of looking down 
From one clean, lofty, spirit-haunted hill, 
How winds would whip the bushes and the grass, 
Making a rustling music good to hear, 
Moving more swiftly birds as they would pass 
With notes, unlabored, lyric, sweetly clear. 


But such winds never blow about the street. 
They can not pass the dingy walls and mean, 
To bring the sound of slender wings that beat, 
Or bring us odors sharp and sweet and clean 
From burgeoning far hills and meadow lands 
Where singing brooks run over silver sands. 
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By Rospert R. Hutt. 


CHOPENHAUER, the high-priest 

of philosophical Pessimism, was 
in his best cynical mood when writ- 
ing his Art of Controversy. In its 
course he says, “When your op- 
ponent uses a merely superficial or 
sophistical argument and you see 
through it, you can, it is true, refute 
it by setting forth its captious and 
superficial character; but it is best 
to meet him with a counter-argu- 
ment which is just as superficial 
and sophistical, and so dispose of 
him; for it is with victory that you 
are concerned, and not with truth.” 

The Art of Controversy is a frank 
exhibition of the various stratagems 


which may be resorted to, if one 


cares little for the truth. It is quite 
possible, for instance, to turn the 
tables on one’s opponent by an 
argument ad auditores, the invalid- 
ity of which, in the premises, only 
an expert can detect. One can im- 
pose upon the technical ignorance 
of the hearers to whom he is ap- 
pealing; and when, by honest or 
by devious means, one places his 
opponent in an absurd position at 
the outset, the victory is half won. 
“If,” says Schopenhauer, “the con- 
versation turns upon some general 
conception which has no particular 
name, but requires some figurative 
or metaphorical designation, you 
must begin by choosing a metaphor 
that is favorable to your proposi- 
tion. For instance, the names used 
to designate the two political parties 
in Spain, ‘Serviles’ and ‘Liberales,’ 
are obviously chosen by the latter. 
The name ‘Protestants’ is chosen by 


themselves, and also the name 
‘Evangelicals’; but the Catholics 
call them heretics.” 

Schopenhauer might as well have 
included the so-called “Freethink- 
ers” in his list. The “Freethinkers” 
announce to the world that they are 
“free,” and it must be admitted that 
a not inconsiderable part of the 
world accepts them at their own 
valuation. They speak of the Chris- 
tian religion as “a superstition,” 
and are applauded when they pro- 
nounce sentence on their “prisoner 
at the bar,” by all who are too in- 
dolent to look behind names to 
things. Because others in places of 
power and influence have set the 
fashion of “intellectual freedom,” 
the crowd, not to be left behind, 
takes up the hue and cry. 

A Catholic priest once said to a 
metropolitan editor, who posed as 
an authority on any and every sub- 
ject that came up, whether law, 
politics, theology, literature, sci- 
ence, or art: “You have your pride 
of opinion to maintain, and are not 
a man predisposed to yield it up to 
any one, or to any argument. In- 
terest? You have no more interest, 
I grant, in opposing the Church, 
than the shrine-makers of Ephesus 
had in opposing St. Paul. You are 
simply a shrine-maker, and your 
idol is public opinion, or at least the 
public opinion of your party, of 
which you are one of the chief 
priests. You are a leading journal- 
ist, and journalism is a power in the 
American state; but you would be a 
nobody were you to avow yourself 
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a member of the Church, and use 
your journal to defend her against 
the misrepresentations and slanders 
daily inculecated against her, as 
strenuously as you would if they 
were attacks on the purity and 
honor of your mother. You have 
not yet the grace nor the earnest- 
ness of character for that.” 

And so it is with the “Freethink- 
ers” in general. They are not coura- 
geous pioneers traversing a virgin 
country. They are not bold warriors 
fighting against overwhelming odds. 
Worldly emoluments are their re- 
ward for attacking Christianity. 
The press is open to them, while it 
is closed to the Christian apologist. 
Editors receive their outpourings 
with eagerness and pay them 


hugely, because “freethinking” is 

dominant in the present age. 
“Freethinkers” are not martyrs. 

The martyrs gave their lives for the 


defense of the Christian faith. They 
were put to death by “Freethinkers” 
who could not endure the Christian 
note of certainty. Whether in pa- 
gan Rome, Protestant England, or 
Revolutionary France, those who 
opposed the Church had this in 
common: they were advocates of in- 
tellectual chaos, as against the cer- 
tainty which the Church taught. 
The wiseacres of Athens “spent 
their time in nothing else but to 
hear or to tell some new thing.” 
They were “free” in exactly the 
same sense as the modern “Free- 
thinker” is free. St. Paul came and 
found Athens tolerating the worship 
of every conceivable god.* He even 
found an altar built by agnostics 
“to the unknown god.” The Athe- 
nians were very broadminded, but 
not broad-minded enough to toler- 
ate the worship of one God. 

This, then, is the striking par- 
adox with which one is con- 
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fronted: that the broadest-minded 
people, in popular parlance, are 
the most uncharitable people. In- 
tellectual chaos breeds uncharita- 
bleness. Let a man emancipate 
himself from all intellectual author- 
ity, and he will elevate his whims 
and passions to the throne once oc- 
cupied by reason. That is precisely 
what is the trouble with the present 
age. It is not a case of “Rome 
versus Reason.” It is a case of a 
world which so distrusts reason 
that it has denied the possibility of 
intellectual certainty. People would 
not be at the mercy of every 
quackery if they had real convic- 
tions. Their “freethinking” is a 
process of moving from one tenta- 
tive position to another. They have 
never attained to the truth which 
emancipates men. They have so far 
distrusted reason that they distrust 
their own reason; and, conse- 
quently, their “free thought” is 
really passion governing the will—a 
reversion to barbarism, and not a 
progress to something higher. 

A man may declare himself free 
from the moral law. He may refuse 
to be morally regular and may ex- 
periment in defiance of the ten com- 
mandments. But he cannot escape 
the natural law of cause and effect. 
He becomes a servant of sin, a slave 
of corruption. He may derive 
pleasure from a false sense of free- 
dom from restraint, but he delivers 
himself over to forces which will 
inevitably accomplish his ruin. 

It is just as true in the intel- 
lectual sphere that there is no escape 
from authority. Two plus two will 
always equal four, no matter how 
ardently one may desire that the 
sum equal five. A thinker may as- 
sume to reject the categories of 
thought, yet his conclusions in- 
evitably flow from premises which 
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he has, consciously or wuncon- 
sciously, posited. A judgment may 
be arrived at “intuitively,” but it 
presupposes premises which have 
been assumed. If a man’s premises 
are false he cannot reach a conclu- 
sion both valid and true. No matter 
how appealing or specious a fallacy 
may be, the sophistry in it can be 
detected and classified. Intellectual 
processes are as much bound to fol- 
low the rules of logic, as arith- 
metical exercises are bound to fol- 
low mathematical rules. 

The generation now coming on is 
at the mercy of a system that tends 
to unfit it for arriving at any cer- 
tainty regarding theological, philo- 
sophical, or even historical, ques- 
tions. The farmer does not let his 
corn take its chances with the 
weeds. He cultivates. But, under 
the system of education which is 
imposed upon the majority of 
American children, the corn of 
truth must take its chances with 
the weeds of error. Indeed, it can 
be truly said that the weeds, in- 
stead of the corn, are cultivated. 
We are reduced at present to ask- 
ing that truth be given an equal 
chance with error. 

Education outside the Catholic 
Church is largely a process of sow- 
ing in the youthful mind, every 
kind of thought, without distinc- 
tion. The writer has been told, in 
reply to his objection to this process 
of cramming, that the child-mind 
may be depended upon to discrimi- 
nate. How can it discriminate with- 
out categories? Do not modern 
secular educators hold up to scorn 
anything which may suggest the 
dialectics of Scholasticism? How 
can the youthful mind discriminate, 
if it has never learned how to think? 

It is easy to predict what the re- 
sult of the process will be. Which- 
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ever party can employ the greater 
number of pens, or the greater num- 
ber of teachers, will, by the sheer 
force of reiteration, instill into the 
youthful mind its philosophy of life. 
Indications are that “Freethinkers,” 
now in general possession of the 
field of secular education, are 
merely marking time when they af- 
fect to believe in “open-minded- 
ness.” They really wish to confuse, 
and thus render sure their pre- 
meditated capture of the intellec- 
tual citadel for Positivism, their “re- 
ligion of humanity.” They question 
that truth exists; they say that no- 
body can ever know that he actually 
possesses the truth; that truth, af- 
ter all, is only relative; and—why? 
They are preparing the way for 
their war on the supernatural. 
However, the “Freethinkers” are 
not quite ready to throw off the 
mask. They are “the party of the 
future,” ever aspiring, yet never 
attaining; and their present pose as 
“Freethinkers” will do for the 
transitional period, while they are 
engaged in estranging the masses 
from Christianity. What they pro- 
pose to do when all is in readiness, 
one can only judge by their con- 
duct in the past, whenever they 
have gained full control of the po- 
litical situation. It has been “Free- 
thinkers” who have hounded the 
followers of Christ to the gallows, 
the stake, and the guillotine. Their 
Positivism, their “religion of hu- 
manity,” has always lurked in the 
background of their “free thought.” 
Whenever their “free thought” has 
come into the open, it has been seen 
to be possessed of a veritable mania 
for persecution. The French Revo- 
lution witnessed the partial triumph 
of their plans. The Russian Revo- 
lution has shown what “the noble 
emancipators of mankind” could 
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do. War was declared on every 
“trammel imposed by dogmatic 
theology,” and the “freethinking” 
crusaders have been eager to rescue 
the little children from the “grip of 
the priests.” Hence, the Soviet law 
which forbade the teaching of re- 
ligion to any person under eighteen 
years of age. In America, their 
brethren may desist, for the mo- 
ment, from direct attack on Cath- 
olics; but that is because “the day” 
has not yet fully come. 

It may be objected that the 
writer’s apprehensions are pessi- 
mistic, but it should be remembered 
that this picture of the possibilities 
of the future presumes that the edu- 
cational tendencies which have been 
described, are allowed to run their 
course. The world must make its 
choice. If it chooses to follow those 


who voice the dominant note of the 
present age, the outcome must be 


what has been predicted—a perse- 
cution of the Catholic Church which 
may easily exceed any persecution 
known to history, not excepting the 
ten persecutions of the pagan Ro- 
man empire. If the world chooses 
the path of justice; if it acknowl- 
edges the authority of Jesus Christ; 
if it shakes the scales from its eyes, 
throws over its deceivers, and ad- 
mits the certainty of truth—another 
story will be told. But choose the 
world must! 

Cardinal Newman, in his The Pa- 
tristical Idea of Antichrist,’ quotes 
from a remarkable sermon preached 
by the Anglican Bishop Horsley, at 
about the close of the eighteenth 
century: 


“The Church of God on earth will 
be greatly reduced, as we may well 
1In Tracts for the Times, Vol. V. 1838; also 


Discussions and Arguments, “Complete 
Works,” 1872. 
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imagine, in its apparent numbers, 
in the times of Antichrist, by the 
open desertion of the powers of the 
world. This desertion will begin in 
a professed indifference to any par- 
ticular form of Christianity, under 
the pretense of universal toleration; 
which toleration will proceed from 
no true spirit of charity and for- 
bearance, but from a desire to un- 
dermine Christianity, by multiply- 
ing and encouraging sectaries. .. . 
From the toleration of the most pesti- 
lent heresies, they will proceed to the 
toleration of Mahometanism, Athe- 
ism, and at last to a positive perse- 
cution of the truth of Christianity.” 


One has only to consider how 
much Protestantism has in common 
with Rationalism to visualize the 
possibility of a confederation of all 
non-Catholic forces against the an- 
cient Church. It scarcely ever oc- 
curs that a sectarian foe of the 
Catholic Church attacks her with 
other than the typical weapons of 
the Rationalist. His arguments 
militate equally against Christian- 
ity. There have been riots in con- 
nection with the election of popes. 
Blows have been struck by factions 
and blood has been shed. The sec- 
tarian accuser urges these events as 
evidence that the papacy cannot be 
of divine institution. Alexander 
Campbell argued so, in his debate 
with Bishop Purcell of Cincinnati. 
The Bishop replied to Campbell as 
follows: “Was Christ not God be- 
cause Peter shed the blood of the 
servant Malchus for Him? See the 
terrible effects of my friend’s bad 
reasoning. The deist has availed 
himself of it, and denied the God 
of the Old Testament, because ex- 
terminating wars, as we there read, 
were waged at His command.” 

One may only choose masters. 
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The omnipotent God alone is free 
in an absolute sense. He is infinite. 
His law is unescapable. It must 
follow that human freedom means 
the opportunity to live, without 
hindrance, in obedience to the law 
which God has designed to govern 
His creatures. Man is free only 
when it is possible for him to 
render to God the worship that is 
His due, and to his fellow beings, 
the charity that is their due because 
of the bestower’s love of God. The 
divine law has in view the well- 
being of all creatures, and relates 
their lives to their last end. Hence, 
one has a choice of alternatives. 
One can choose to serve God or not 
to serve Him. 

Should one choose not to serve 
God and find his place in the Divine 
plan, he must necessarily choose 
some other master. There are a 


great many hard masters who offer 


themselves. The heads of all the 
non-Christian systems, of course, 
promise their followers freedom; 
but, as St. Paul says, “they promise 
them liberty but are themselves the 
servants of corruption.” It is im- 
possible to avoid authority. If one 
rejects the head of the Catholic 
Church and seeks freedom in a non- 
Catholic conventicle, he places him- 
self under some form of organiza- 
tion. If the society does not have 
a written creed, it has at least “a 
gentlemen’s agreement.” Experi- 
ence has shown that the so-called 
“creedless” churches can be more 
severe than any others in their 
treatment of “heretics,” for they 
follow individual caprice. Even 
these societies have their leaders, 
who have attained to their positions 
by various means, and to these it is 
expected that one look up. The 
only way one could avoid submis- 
sion to a “pope” of some kind, 
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would be to organize a church and 
make oneself the head of it. 

Suppose one becomes a Socialist. 
He leaves the old party because it 
votes its members in blocs, “like a 
drove of sheep.” He rebels against 
the “bosses.” However, he will 
find, just as did the Rev. Mr. Carr, 
editor of The Christian Socialist of 
Chicago, that he is expected to be 
“regular” and submit to the party 
“machine.” A Socialist could be 
“free,” possibly, as a Socialist, if it 
were not for other Socialists. But 
it is hard to imagine Socialism 
without Socialists. Socialists are 
required to realize Socialism, just 
as Catholics are required to realize 
Catholicism. It is quite generally 
admitted that Socialism has a pro- 
gram. To “put it over,” Socialists 
must organize; as there must be a 
Catholic Church to “put over” 
Catholicism. 

There is an orthodox Socialism 
and there is a heterodox Socialism. 
Both are represented by certain 
groups of Socialists. The connec- 
tion of human personality with 
dogma is unavoidable. Orthodox 
Socialism is Marxian Socialism. 
The Bolshevists are pure Marxists. 
They honor Lenin because he 
handed down the Marxian tradition 
unchanged. The Bolshevists made 
short work of those Menshevists 
who were disloyal to the Socialist 
tradition and the Socialist hier- 
archy, and who would not go with 
them all the way. The Bolshevist 
régime in Russia would have been 
impossible without the energy of 
Lenin, Trotski, and Lunatcharsky. 
If the Socialists of Russia have al- 
lowed any “freedom of thought” to 
exist in their party, nobody has no- 
ticed it. All opposition has been 
put down with a ruthless hand. 

The truth is that such cries as 











“free thought” and “education” are 
meant to deceive the masses. No- 
body believes in education in the 
abstract. All teachers teach some 
tangible doctrine. The so-called 
Liberals want to teach their Lib- 
eralism; the Socialists want to teach 
their Socialism; and the “Free- 
thinkers” want to teach their Ma- 
terialism and Positivism. The dif- 
ference between these foes of the 
ancient Church and the Church 
which they oppose is that the an- 
cient Church is honest. She does 
not prate about “free thought.” She 
openly acknowledges that she 
wants to teach Catholicism. When 
she instructs her converts, she does 
not promise them liberty and then 
deliver them over to bondage. She 
frankly teaches them from the out- 
set that they are expected to submit 
to her authority. She is ashamed 
to pretend and to equivocate. 

In New York City some “Free- 
thinkers” publish a paper known as 
The Truth-Seeker. It is edited by 
a Mr. G. E. MacDonald and is the 
organ of an association of Rational- 
ists. This association has its con- 
stitution, just as do all associations. 
It has a particular purpose, which 
is to propagate atheistic Material- 
ism. The Truth-Seeker keeps with- 
in the lines of demarcation. If it 
did not, it would not be supported 
by the “Freethinkers.” Should it 
begin to publish articles of a Chris- 
tian nature, the “Freethinkers” 
would withdraw their support. The 
paper is not self-supporting. It has 
little advertising; and, although its 
subscription price is high when 
compared to that of other papers of 
the same size, there is a yearly def- 
icit which must be made up by the 
donations of the “freethinking” 
faithful. 

Mr. MacDonald, who edits The 
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Truth-Seeker, is a high-priest of 
the “freethinking” church. While 
he himself is compelled to hew to 
the “freethinking” line because the 
whole body of “Freethinkers” is 
stronger than he is; yet, he is the 
acknowledged leader and is in a po- 
sition to take summary vengeance 
on any individual “Freethinker” 
who might be convicted of heresy. 
There is an _ orthodox “Free 
Thought” and there is a heterodox 
“Free Thought.” Nobody could 
hope to advance in the organization, 
or association, and oppose Mr. Mac- 
Donald. The “Freethinker” or- 
ganization sends out lecturers. 
What would happen should one of 
the lecturers try to “think for him- 
self”! 

Now The Truth-Seeker delights 
in accusing the Catholic Church of 
trying to throttle “Free Thought.” 
It scours the history of the past for 
every instance of the repression of 
heresy. But, if The Truth-Seeker 
would be honest with itself and 
others for a moment, it would ac- 
knowledge that the “Free Thought” 
organization which it represents, 
believes in free thought only for it- 
self and those who fall in with its 
plans. At least it does not believe 
in any free thought for Catholics. In 
its issue of Feb. 7, 1925, it advocated 
the prohibition of the use of sacra- 
mental wine in the Mass and con- 
demned the Mass as a “supersti- 
tion” which ought to be abolished 
by appropriate legislation. 

The “Freethinker” organization 
has a tradition. It follows true and 
tried “Freethinker” traditions. Vol- 
taire, Paine and Ingersoll are the 
principal gods of the “Freethinker” 
pantheon—or “saints,” if you 
choose,—who are most frequently 
invoked. The thought placed before 
its readers each week by The Truth- 
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Seeker is anything but free and 
much less original. Its readers 
must, in spite of themselves, yawn 
over its pages, for the “Free 
Thought” of The Truth-Seeker is of 
a moribund variety. The modern 
world of “Free Thought” has left 
Voltaire, Paine and Ingersoll be- 
hind, at least nominally if not 
virtually. Each week The Truth- 
Seeker serves up a rehash of anal- 
ogies between ancient pagan myths 
and the Christian mysteries. There 
are readers who can accept all this 
as new, modern, and original; but 
scholars know that such materials 
are garnered according to the cri- 
terions of Voltaire and other 
eighteenth-century  deists. Two 
hundred years out of date, if you 
please! 

The more advanced “Free 
Thought” is in little better plight. 
The unthinking “Freethinkers” may 


applaud Wells and Shaw, the names 
which are just now invoked; but 
no historian of any note recognizes 
the author of the Outline of His- 


fory as an historian. Wells is a 
romanticist. Shaw serves up his 
dogmatic dicta to the reading public 
in the metropolitan dailies, and he 
must laugh up his sleeve over his 
impostures. Last July the dailies 
bought six columns of Shavian ob- 
servations on the Dayton trial. 
Shaw telegraphed a whole sermon 
from London, and the papers must 
have paid a pretty price for it. He 
pretended, with all the air of a pro- 
found scholar, to instruct the 
American people in Biblical lore. 
The pains taken by the press to 
serve up Shaw’s superficial opin- 
ions, and the gluttony of the multi- 
tude of readers, who seemed to en- 
joy it all as very “modern” and “the 
latest thing,” are spectacles for the 
laughter of the gods. 
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“Free Thought” amounts only to 
this: one liberates himself from the 
traditions of Christianity only to 
fall under the tyranny of task- 
masters who have no mercy, and of 
traditions that are as old as the 
philosophy of the serpent in the 
garden of Eden! Indeed, Michael 
Bakunin and other frank opponents 
of the Catholic Church confess that 
they serve “Satan, the first free- 
thinker, the arch-rebel, and the 
emancipator of worlds.” 

Revolution? Nothing is more 
moribund than revolution. Perfec- 
tionism? It is as old as the human 
race. Designing charlatans have 
held the impossible ideal before the 
eyes of their deluded followers, in 
every century of the world’s his- 
tory. The tower of Babel was 
built to escape the physical conse- 
quences of sin, without the hard- 
ship and humiliation of repentance 
and turning to God. The scheme 
was reasoned out, step by step. A 
tower so high that, should another 
flood come upon the earth, hu- 
manity might ascend the tower and 
stand above the waters of divine 
judgment! It was all very wonder- 
ful; but the plan of those “Free- 
thinkers” did not take in God, 
Whom they hated because He had 
pronounced against the wickedness 
of the antediluvians. 

The ancient Israelites wanted to 
be free from theocracy. They 
pleaded before Samuel that the 
abuses of his sons made a change 
necessary. It was a specious plea. 
The modern world also urges the 
abuses of ecclesiastics against 
theocracy. “Give us a king,” the 
Israelites demanded, “that we may 
be like the nations round about us.” 
The prophet granted their request 
but warned them that, instead of 
finding freedom under the new sec- 
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ular arrangement, they would groan 
under an intolerable tyranny. Sam- 
uel declared: 


“This will be the right of the 
king, that shall reign over you: He 
will take your sons, and put them 
in his chariots, and will make them 
his horsemen, and his running 
footmen to run before his chariots, 

“And he will appoint of them to be 
his tribunes, and centurions, and to 
plough his fields, and to reap his 
corn, and to make him arms and 
chariots. 

“Your daughters also he will take 
to make him ointments, and to be 
his cooks, and bakers. 

“And he will take your fields, and 
your vineyards, and your best olive- 
yards, and give them to his serv- 
ants. 

“Moreover he will take the tenth 
of your corn, and of the revenues 
of your vineyards, to give his 
eunuchs and servants. 

“Your servants also and hand- 
maids, and your goodliest young 
men, and your asses he will take 
away, and put them to his work. 

“Your flocks also he will tithe, 
and you shall be his servants. 

“And you shall cry out in that 
day from the face of the king, 
whom you have chosen to your- 
selves: and the Lord will not hear 
you in that day, because you de- 
sired unto yourself a king.”? 


Since the Great War, some of the 
most ardent devotees of liberalism 
have been saying that progress is an 
illusion. What is certain is, that 
the nations, in rebelling against 
God, have been caught in a vicious 
circle which turns upon itself. Ger- 
many was the most educated coun- 
try in the world, in that it had the 

21 Kings viii. 11-18. 
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lowest illiteracy rate. Yet, it led 
forth its armies to impose upon the 
world an autocracy which the world 
insisted it would not bear. The 
plight of the victors in the Great 
War is almost as sorry as that of 
the vanquished. To add to the 
confusion, World Revolution has 
lifted its head. The old communism 
of primitive folk seeks to turn 
the world back to barbarism. It 
has found advocates; indeed, it 
has never lacked advocates in any 
age. . 

Revolution! It is remarkable 
how tenaciously certain men cling 
to the idea that by changing the en- 
vironment of the race, they can 
change its character. Wherever 
their experiments have failed, the 
proponents of revolution excuse 
themselves on the ground that they 
have not had a chance to experi- 
ment long enough at one time. 
Wherever a nation has switched 
from conservatism to radicalism it 
has meant only a change of masters, 
and usually a greater burden of 
taxation than it bore under the old 
régime. Emperors are exchanged 
for jefe politicos and a capitalistic 
economy for an inefficient com- 
munistic system. Or the new sys- 
tem may be too efficient,—so effi- 
cient that it crushes all individual 
incentive. Industry breaks down. 
A slave State more cruel than the 
worst absolute monarchy drives the 
people to their tasks. Nominally, 
they are working “for the good of 
all.” In reality, they toil for the 
revolutionary despots, the new mas- 
ters, who fatten on their helpless- 
ness. 

Of course the new masters have 
led the people into their new predic- 
ament by promising them freedom. 
When the people complain, they are 
told that the promised Utopia is 
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just around the corner. It is al- 
ways just around the corner. Every 
nation that has ever followed the 
revolutionary will-o’-the-wisp has 
paid for its folly in blood and tears. 
It is the common people who must 
suffer. France was prostrated by 
revolutionary conspirators for al- 
most a century. The Latin nations 
which have listened to the siren of 
revolution have sunken into greater 
and greater misery. To-day, wher- 
ever anticlericalism is in the saddle, 


RANSOM 


there one finds a nation in its death 
agony. Look at Mexico, the prey of 
bandits, harried over again and 
again by predatory outlaws whose 
lust for loot can never be satisfied. 
Guatemala is a pariah among the 
nations, sodden in her degradation, 
her people hopeless—the prey of 
monsters who laugh at justice. 

Yes, the world has paid to be free 
from the yoke of Christ. And it 
will pay yet more until it learns to 
obey God rather than men. 





RANSOM. 


By KATHLEEN COONEY. 


You left as friends take leave at night, and they 
Who miss them wait their coming soon again 


To light and laughter. 


As grass-drenching rain 


Falls almost silent on a torrid day, 

As gulls flash low, as from a noisy quay 

Slim, graceful craft slip loose: so it was when, 
Unheeding the unheeding world of men, 

So quietly, so swift, you went away. 

But, oh, you left a waiting in our hearts 

As intimate as meetings through glad years 
Whose memories lend fragrance to our tears 
And glint of wings to each strong hope that darts 
Above our ships of prayer, sent voyaging 

To ransom captives, lonely for their King. 





PANDORA. 


By Vara MACBETH JONES. 


HIS is a tale of the House of 

Moran, of a mysterious old box 
under whose lid, like Pandora’s 
chest of old, lurked astounding con- 
tents, and of a sloe-eyed little girl 
who might well have been named 
for her mythological compatriot, 
but was called Sari Bey instead. 

The head of the House of Moran 
was Terry, a droll, wiry-looking lit- 
tle Irishman who had spent two- 
thirds of his three score years work- 
ing his way up from “odd job” man 
to manager of the Everglade Alli- 
gator Farm, situated on the high- 
way, a mile beyond that tourist’s 
Mecca, Everglade Beach. 

Terry had a head always cocked 
a bit on the side, a weather-beaten, 
wizened face, shrewd, twinkling lit- 
tle gray eyes, and sandy hair that 
in time became a sparse fringe 
above his checked shirt,—Terry al- 
ways wore blue and white checked 
gingham shirts. And in later years 
he had acquired an almost chronic 
limp, too, from “rheumatics,” al- 
though, as he more than once re- 
marked to his nephew—when they 
had retired to their living quarters 
back of the little souvenir shop that 
marked the entrance to the farm, 
and with many a groan Terry would 
be unlacing his heavy gaiters from 
about his old work “jeans”—he 
never would be able to understand 
why, after nearly a lifetime of 
“b’ilin’ out” under Florida suns, he 
should be afflicted with “growlin’ 
jints.” To which conundrum Linus 
could only shake a sympathetic 
head. 


Which brings us to Linus Moran. 
In deference to Terry he should 
have been mentioned first, for that 
is where the lad had figured in the 
older man’s scheme of things from 
that very first hour nearly eighteen 
years before, when the latter 
towered in awed bewilderment over 
the redheaded little orphan in- 
trusted to his care, and vowed that 
with the help of Providence—and 
incidentally, that of Lizzie Tate, the 
kindly matron who then presided 
over Terry’s bachelor quarters—the 
“wee wan” should never know his 
loss. 

And now it was Linus who 
towered over Terry in six lithe feet 
of youth, his hair a flaming mane 
above his tanned, freckled face, his 
eyes—Irish blue they were, smudged 
with jetty lashes—seldom without 
their jovial twinkle, his care-free 
tones burred with a velvety touch 
of brogue—rather surprising for 
one whose feet had never touched 
the “ould sod”—which played many 
a chord of memory on Terry 
Moran’s heart strings. 

And the box? Oh, there must be 
much that could be told of it, yet so 
little we can tell, save of that brief 
time when it drifted into the lives 
of the Morans on what might have 
been the high tide of Golden Oppor- 
tunity, had not the same current 
brought Sari Bey. But that maiden 
was to be reckoned with, and once 
her slender little brown hands tam- 
pered with the lid—well, that makes 
the story. 

It all commenced that morning 
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when Linus, returning from town, 
brought home the box. Terry was 
at the back of the house, one watch- 
ful eye on the door that led into the 
shop, the other on Todboy, the 
major-domo of the place, who, griz- 
zled, ebony black, and smiling, was 
gingerly treading about in an en- 
closure spread with gleaming alli- 
gator eggs, when the farm truck 
came rattling through the gateway 
and around the drive with gay 
abandon. 

“Hi, Uncle Terry, how’s tricks?” 
Linus called out as he swung his 
khaki-clad form to the ground. 

“Foine,” declared Terry, as he 
limped forward determinedly on 
his old blackthorn stick. 

“*Fine!’” scoffed Linus. “Uncle 
Terry, why won’t you stay off your 
feet when your joints are growlin’? 
Honest, I’m afraid to be leavin’ you 
here when I go to Tampa. I'll bet 


you'll be up to all kinds of capers, 
cleanin’ out the pens, gettin’ your 
feet wet—heaven knows what all!” 

“Rheumatics are like the divil’s 
works, my lad,” Terry said tersely; 
“ignore them, and you'll conquer 


them. Give heed, and they'll con- 
quer you.” 

Truth to tell, it generally took 
more than a growling joint to keep 
Terry Moran inactive, for that lit- 
tle “farm” behind high, white- 
washed walls—sun-baked odorifer- 
ous, dotted with pens and sheds and 
Todboy’s shanty—was the little do- 
main in which the very fiber of the 
old man’s being had taken root, and 
no Triptolemus of old ever watched 
magic yield of soil more proudly 
than Terry did the maturing of his 
company’s queer “crop,” from 
hand-length “bybies” into the 
husky “whoppers” that boasted a 
foot for every year; or husbanded 
resources more carefully, or exe- 
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cuted orders more faithfully than 
Terry, who guarded his employer’s 
interests as zealously as though 
they had been entirely his own. 

And it was Terry’s consuming 
ambition that some day—*“Provi- 
dence willin’ ”—he would own a lit- 
tle patch of the place, to pass on to 
the lad. Full many a year that had 
been his dream, but it had not be- 
gun to materialize until several 
years back, when he was made 
manager of the place, with an in- 
crease in wage that warranted his 
shouldering the debt for a bit of 
stock in the firm, cheerfully setting 
himself to the task of scraping to- 
gether the payments for principal 
and interest, with never a regret for 
the effort entailed. Wasn’t it for 
the lad? There was nothing Terry 
was “begrudgin’ him.” 

Linus had left his uncle’s side 
and gone into one of the wire-en- 
closed pens, where a huge body pro- 
jected from a watery ditch. Lightly 
the boy scraped his foot across the 
slimy, corrugated hide, while the 
alligator’s tiny eyes blinked and its 
jaws gaped. 

“Well, Norah, old girl,” Linus 
told her, “it’s yourself I'll be takin’ 
off in a day or two to join the swells 
at the Tampa Zoo; so see that you 
keep yourself in fine trim!” 

“I’ve brought her back enough 
squid to do her a week after she 
gets there,” Linus added, as he re- 
turned to Terry’s side and, putting 
a big, gentle hand on the old man’s 
shoulder, piloted him toward the 
truck. “The change is liable to put 
her off her feed. Lots of people 
don’t realize alligators are as sensi- 
tive as babies,” he insisted, as he 
sent a keg spinning to the ground. 
This was followed by a huge crate. 
“Oranges for you,” he informed 
Terry. 
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“There’s nothin’ I’ve’ craved 
more,” Terry declared enthusiasti- 
cally, as he found a seat on a near- 
by bench. Mentally he told himself 
there was no use remindin’ the lad 
they’d likely go to waste, as acid 
juice was p’ison to him any more. 
Linus was pulling off a second box, 
which he deposited at Terry’s feet. 
“An’ here’s a little surprise for you. 
You can have three guesses!” 

At which Terry scratched ex- 
citedly at his sandy fringe. 

“Arragh, now, what is it?” he 
begged, as he scrutinized the box. 
It was about three feet long, half as 
wide and high, its grimy girth re- 
enforced by rusted metal bands. 
The address scrawled across its top 
was almost entirely obliterated. 

“Blessed if I know!” Linus ad- 
mitted. “They were auctioneerin’ 


off a lot of unclaimed freight at the 
dock when I went to fix up about 


my trip, and this was knocked 
down for a dollar-seventy. But 
we'll soon find out,” he added, as 
he secured a hatchet and began 
prying away at the lid. And after 
considerable work with the sharp 
blade, a final heave brought the 
cover off. Terry bent forward, 
craning his neck. 

“It’s—it’s—gosh, only an old 
rug,” Linus announced after a tense 
pause, pulling the closely folded 
bulk from its confines and shaking 
it open. Limply it hung there, 
twice the length of his arm, almost 
as wide, wrinkled and moth-eaten, 
its coloring and design faded into a 
pastel haze of cream, blue and 
russet. Scoffingly he surveyed it, 
and then, with a flourish, spread it 
over Terry’s knees. “Stung!” was 
his grinning comment. 

“You don’t be lookin’ for bar- 
gains when you buy a pig in a 
poke,” Terry soothed him. “But,” 
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he went on, rubbing a work-knotted 
hand over the wrinkled folds, “for 
all its dilapidatedness now, it’s as 
soft as the ould plaid shawl my 
father—God rest his soul!—used to 
draw about him when the wind 
came howlin’ across the bogs, and it 
will be just the thing I’ve needed 
many a time to keep the dampness 
out of my own bones! But it will 
be needin’ a good airin’ first,” he 
added, as he beckoned to the gaping 
Todboy. 

Linus had picked up a section of 
the lid and was idly scanning it. 

“All that’s left of the address is 
a Z here—and a V_ there—and 
mebbe that’s an X—it all looks kind 
o’ foreign—” 

“ ‘Speak of ould Nick and his kin 
will appear,’” Terry quoted in a 
sudden mumbled aside. “Here’s a 
little furrin’ monkey for you now.” 

For in the rear doorway of the 
shop there suddenly loomed the 
slender little figure of a girl 
wrapped in a scarlet, sleeveless 
gown. Her sleek, jetty, bobbed hair 
was banded by a turban-like twist 
of the same ruddy hue; a reflecting 
dab of carmine blazoned the cheeks 
of the small brown face; strands of 
multi-colored jewelry gleamed from 
neck and wrist. Like a bizarre lit- 
tle bird, she poised there for a mo- 
ment, and then, with but a sidelong 
glance for Terry, she tripped to- 
ward the boy. “O you Leenus!” she 
called out airily. 

He towered above her, flushed, 
friendly. “Say, you look great with 
that thing-um-jig on your head,” be 
said boyishly. 

At which the girl’s sloe-black 
eyes narrowed coquettishly, and she 
pirouetted about on her tiny black 
satin pumps. “Everybody say I 
look jus’ like Norma Talmadge,” 
she announced complacently. Then 
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she glanced about curiously. “What 
you breeng from town?” she de- 
manded. 

“Fruit for Uncle Terry, and squib 
for Norah,” Linus informed her— 
and just then his visitor spied the 
rug thrown across an improvised 
line. 

“An’ that, too?” she questioned. 

Linus grinned, explaining how he 
acquired the rug. “But where on 
earth it came from, or what it’s 
been used for, is beyond me,” he 
admitted. 

The girl had taken a corner of 
the fabric in her little brown fingers 
and was studying it. “It’s from my 
country—what they call a prayer 
rug,” she informed him. Then she 
smiled coaxingly at the boy. “So 
you ought to geeve eet to me!” 

“Oh, you don’t want the old 
thing,” Linus countered placat- 
ingly. “Anyway—it’s Uncle Terry’s 
BOW 20. 

“But 


look—you breeng heem 
oranges, an’ you didn’t breeng me 


anything,” Sari Bey said, petu- 
lantly. “An’ what does he want 
weeth an’ ol’ relic from my coun- 
try?” 

“When I come back from Tampa, 
I'll have some didoes worth while 
for you,” Linus promised her. “You 
be watchin’ for the truck when I’m 
comin’ from the dock Thursday 
evening.” 

“Steengy!"’ was the girl’s only re- 
tort, in airy disdain. 

All of which was too much for 
Terry. He grabbed the rug off the 
line, glaring at the girl. “Well, it’s 
the back of my hand, and the sole 
of my foot for you, my lady, this 
time!” he announced scornfully as 
he limped, with outraged dignity, 
through the shop into his bedroom, 
which adjoined it. There he tossed 
the rug across the bed, sank into a 
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chair, and drew an old corncob pipe 


‘from his pocket. 


“IT hate to be shamin’ the lad,” he 
told himself hotly; “but how could 
I be keepin’ my temper anny 
longer—with the demands of that 
ger’rl never endin’.” 

For there had been more than one 
occasion when Terry had been 
tempted to give vent to his feelings, 
since Sari Bey had crossed the 
Morans’ horizon. Her visits had 
commenced several months back 
when the Everglade Amusement 
Park had opened for the season. 
The girl’s father, who was asso- 
ciated with Ben Ali, proprietor of 
the “Oriental Bazar,” had come to 
the shop for the purchase of some 
alligator-hide souvenirs. Sari had 
accompanied Fiat Bey that day, and 
her visits had continued, with but 
one object—as Terry was con- 
vinced—that of workin’ the lad for 
all she could get out of him, and 
then some! 

Why, hadn’t she teased him right 
off the bat into promising her an 
alligator egg—then “traded” him it 
for a baby alligator itself—and 
topped her maneuver by insisting 
on exchanging the latter for “one 
a’ready feexed into a purse,” choos- 
ing one of the prize souvenirs of the 
place—a gold mounted bag—while 
she was at it? And there was the 
belt she “bought” and never paid 
for, and the hand satchel she “bor- 
rowed” and never returned. And 
hadn’t she inveigled the lad into 
taking her to the movies on the Mid- 
way, and to town in the old truck? 
Pouting, coaxing, teasing—why, 
there had been no end to her de- 
mands of the boy, who was—as 
Terry more than once grimly told 
himself—“too foine and above board 
and unsuspectin’ to handle the 
loikes of her....” 
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There was only one sop of com- 
fort in the whole affair for Terry, 
and that was that she had her 
“marryin’ eye” on Ben Ali. This 
she had practically admitted a few 
weeks back when she was suggest- 
ing that Linus act as her escort to 
the movies. “But doan you let Ben 
know,” she had giggled. “He’s 
jealous!” 

“Ben?” Linus had questioned. 
“*Ben!’—sure!” she had 
swered. “He’s crazy about me! 

wants me to marry heem!” 

“Well, how about it?” Linus had 
teased. 

At which Sari had shrugged. “I 
doan say yes, an’ I doan say no. 
But I might. Ben—he’s reech!” 


an- 
He 


All of which was running through 
Terry’s mind as he sat now, puffing 
on his old corncob. “Well, the little 
streel of a baggage,” was his sum- 
mary as he got to his feet again. 


“She may be able to hook Ben for 
his ‘reechness’—and work the lad 
for his aisiness—but when it comes 
to gettin’ my ould rug off me—well, 
she may get left!” 

Terry was seated on the porch of 
the shop the next morning, his 
throbbing ankle propped on a chair, 
when two men came into view down 
the highway. One Terry recognized 
as Fiat Bey, a black, spidery-look- 
ing little man in baggy clothes, his 
wrinkled, oily face almost sub- 
merged under a heavy, battered 
derby. But if Mr. Bey was sar- 
torially unprepossessing, his com- 
panion hid his light under no 
bushel. He was a swarthy, plump 
young man, smoothly-shaven, bold- 
ly-featured, and resplendent in a 
loudly-checkered red and tan suit 
and gaily-banded Panama. 

Mr. Bey led the way up the steps. 
“Thees ees Meester Ali,” he an- 
nounced. At which Ben Ali bowed 
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low and immediately assumed the 
réle of spokesman, his English 
fluent, if somewhat stilted. 

“We want to pick up a few things 
to add to our stock,” he announced. 

Terry lowered his foot and looked 
about for his cane. “Todboy!” he 
called, wishing heartily the lad had 
gotten back from town. 

“Suppose we go in and look 
around,” Ali suggested, and without 
waiting for permission, he stepped 
into the shop, Bey at his heels. At 
the same moment Todboy came 
hurrying from around the house, 
Terry’s rug across his arm. 

“I’se been givin’ youh new- 
fangled coveh a good cleanin’,” he 
announced as he spread it over 
Terry. “Deh’s rain in de air. An’ 
now you set back an’ let me ‘tend 
to de gennlemen.” 

“Is it my dotage you think I’m 
in?” Terry demanded. But before 
he could rise, the visitors reap- 
peared. 

“You haven’t much we could 
use,” Ali said lightly. He gave a 
tentative little cough. “There was 
an old rug the girl mentioned...” 

Terry’s eyes snapped. But before 
he could frame a reply, Ben Ali’s 
bold black eyes lighted on the ob- 
ject of his remark. He picked up a 
corner from across Terry’s knee, his 
companion following suit. Then, 
after a moment’s scrutiny, he shook 
a disapproving head. “So this is 
it?” he laughed. “Well, of course, 
the girl said it was arag...” 

Terry pulled his possession from 
the clutching hands. Wi ae 
souvenirs, or my ould rug you’re 
after?” he demanded. 

Ali stroked a plump chin. “Well, 
here’s a bargain now,” he said 
lightly. “I'll give you an order— 
if you throw the rug in for good 
measure. What do you say?” 
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“I say no,” said Terry. At which 
Ali looked pained. 

“But, Mr. Moran!” he protested. 
“It’s really worthless.” 

“Then what do you be wantin’ 
with it?” retorted Terry. 

At which Ali became voluble, 
waving eloquent palms. “Well, it’s 
an old thing from my country— 
they used to weave them by hand, 
see? Just the same as you would 
call an old relic—you understand? 
Now, in our business, maybe we 
could make a bit of profit on it— 
again, maybe it would be a dead 
loss on our hands...” 

“Then don’t risk it,” 
Terry dryly. 

Ben Ali’s suavity dropped away. 
“Maybe we'd better not risk any 
money on your leather goods,” he 
said darkly. 

“Take them, or Tlave 
Terry answered disdainfully. 

“An’ it was worth missin’ an 
order—to get ahead of the haythin 
crew for wance,” Terry told him- 
self, in high satisfaction, a few 
minutes later, as he watched the de- 
cidedly-chagrined Ben Ali swagger 
off, Bey loping at his heels. 

But by dinner time, Terry had be- 
gun to regret his triumph, as he ad- 
mitted to his nephew while they sat 
at the kitchen table over the bounti- 
ful meal Todboy served. 

“The thing is, you’re goin’ away 
in the mornin’. So I planned on 
you drivin’ over to Father Nolan’s 
this evenin’ with the donation to- 
ward the new church, but it’s far 
short we've fallen this month, with 
the farm payment and a lot of ex- 
tras croppin’ up, and if I hadn’t 
been so pig-headed, it might’a 
meant a few extra dollars for the 
good Father who’s workin’ himself 
to skin and bone to keep the parish 
together...” 


advised 


them,” 
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Terry’s voice trailed off thought- 
fully, and he scratched abstractedly 
at his sandy fringe. “I hate to be 
knucklin’ to the haythin,” he said 
suddenly; “but supposin’ you were 
to stop by on your way to the 
priest’s house and see if they’re still 
interested?” 

Linus, about to bite off a gener- 
ous section of sweet-potato pie, sus- 
pended the golden triangle in mid- 
air. “We’ll make up the sum some 
other way,” he declared. “If you 
have any use for the old thing, you 
hold on to it.” 

“What better use could a haythin 
relic be put to, than to help build a 
Christian church?” Terry insisted. 
“Why, it’s even worth swallowin’ 
my pride for.” 

“But mebbe I shouldn’t be askin’ 
you to do the swallowin’ for me,” 
Terry admitted that evening, as 
Linus prepared to execute his er- 
rands. 

But the latter seemed quite un- 
perturbed about his coming en- 
counter with Ali and Bey. 


“O I’m an Irish pedlar, 
An’ me name is Paddy Green; 
But you'll find [’'m not a green- 
as 


he roared lustily as he started out to 
the truck, an old suit case contain- 
ing the rug in one hand, and a huge 
hamper overflowing with oranges 
in the other, (Terry diplomatically 
accounting for the second offering 
on the score that he had found the 
fruit so foine he hadn’t the heart to 
deprive the good Father of a taste 
of it!) 

“Just leave it to me, Uncle 
Terry,” Linus said as he mounted 
to the driver’s seat and started the 
engine. “If they gimme the laugh 
about the rug, I'll make a quick ex- 














change and pretend it’s the fruit I’m 
peddlin’!” 

“Which would only set them 
arguin’ they’d take ’em, if you’d 
throw in the rug as a bargain,” 
Terry retorted. “Be on your guard, 
son,” he added, warningly. “Set 
your price at five dollars and come 
down at a slower pace than the 
divil goin’ to Mass—for the two of 
‘em will never be cheatin’ them- 
selves.” 

It was this sentiment that was in 
Terry’s mind a little while after, as 
he looked up from his chair in the 
shop to find Ben Ali standing in the 
doorway. Ali’s first words were an 
apology. It had been so foolish to 
have had that little misunderstand- 
ing of the morning. He hoped Mr. 
Moran would overlook it! He was 
bland, smiling, suave. 

Terry eyed him warily across the 
counter, but made no comment. 


Ali spread dissembling palms. 
And now ... that little matter of 
the rug... 


At which Terry pursed his lips. 
“Well, suppose we get down to 
bus’ness about that rug, then. Just 
cut out tellin’ me how worthless it 
is, and make me an offer,” he pro- 
posed, making no mention of his 
move. 

“What will you take for it?” 
questioned Aili. 

“What would you be givin’ for 
it?” countered Terry. 

His visitor considered the matter 
with thoughtful brow. Then he 
threw back his head and laughed 
jovially. Oh, he was foolish, he ad- 
mitted, but as a matter of friend- 
ship, he would rob himself— 

“of how much?” demanded 
Terry. 

“Two dollar!” beamed Ali. 

Terry wasn’t overcome with such 
magnanimity. He started to say so, 
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but paused, for across the porch 
there suddenly came loping a little 
man in baggy clothes. Peering 
through the door, Fiat Bey paused, 
his surprised glance on Ali. Ben, in 
turn, gave him a startled glare. 
“Each wan thinkin’ he’s givin’ 
other the slip!” Terry shrewdly 
surmised. 

After a moment’s hesitancy, Bey 
sidled into the shop. “I have a word 
alone weeth you, Meester Moran?” 
he stammered. 

“Would it be the rug you're af- 
ter, too?” Terry asked, guilelessly. 

Fiat Bey seemed loath to commit 
himself. His beady black eyes were 
still focused on his glaring country- 
man. The latter suddenly spat out 
a sentence in their own tongue. 
Bey cringed, but did not retreat. 


Terry raised an admonishing 
hand. “Lissen, now, the two of 
you! I know what you’re both 


after, and I might be sellin’ the rug 
for a reasonable sum. But you've 
got to calm down and make me an 
offer in a dacent way.” 

“Mr. Moran,” Ali broke in hur- 
riedly. “I will give you three dol- 
lar for it.” 

“I weel geeve you four,” an- 
nounced Bey, just as hurriedly, 
throwing all pretense as to his mis- 
sion, to the winds. 

“Four-fifty,” snapped Ali, looking 
murderous. 

“Five,” protested Bey. 

Terry indulged in an inward 
chortle. “If I can keep them biddin’ 
against the other, it’s a grand sum 
I’ll be raisin’ for the Father,” he 
told himself. 

But Ali’s rage was mounting, as 
well as his bids. He hurled a 
second volley of vociferous protest 
at his companion. Then he turned 
to Terry. “I cannot stand here all 
night! I will make it ten dollar, 
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and be done with it. 
it, or not?” 

“Me—I weel geeve fifteen,” broke 
in Mr. Bey. 

By this time Terry was wearing 
a very “knowing” look. “Wan’s 
bound to get ahead of the other,” he 
was telling himself; “I'll be as well 
to make my price steep!” 

“Sure, and I wouldn’t be con- 
siderin’ a penny under—under 
twenty-five for it!” he declared 
boldly. 

Ben Ali looked horrified. 
that is robbery...” 

“I weel geeve you twenty-five for 
eet, if you weel wait till I can breeng 
eet,” Bey declared eagerly. 

“No!” thundered Ben Ali. “I will 
take your offer now!” His chubby 
hand flew to his breast pocket. 

Fiat Bey waved excited arms. 
“Meester Moran...” he implored. 


Do you take 


“But 


Scornfully Ben extracted a fat 


purse and opened it. “Here is your 
money,” he said loftily, extending 
some bills. 

With a cat-like leap, Bey inter- 
posed himself between the out- 
stretched hand and the counter. 
“Meester Moran—if you weel wait, 
I weel geeve you feefty for it!” 

“Here is your money!” exploded 
Ali. 

Bey leaped up and down, pro- 
testingly. “He—he ees cheating 
you—” he blustered. Ali’s face be- 
came livid and he brandished one 
threatening fist at his compatriot, 
while with the other, he attempted 
to thrust the money onto Terry. 
But the latter was not going to have 
this new development ignored so 
completely. “What’s all this now?” 
he demanded, as he came from be- 
hind the counter. 

“I tell you why he wants that 
rug—you leesen to me—” gasped 
Bey, backing toward the door. 
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“I will kill you!” roared Ali, 
rushing at him. 

Bey wasn’t courting death. He 
flew across the porch and down the 
steps. But he was not to be robbed 
of his revenge. “It ees—a Kuban— 
prayer rug—worth thousands—” he 
flung over his shoulder as he went 
in mad leaps down the road, Ben 
Ali puffing at his heels. 

From the shop door Terry stared 
after the fleeing figures. “Well, 
that’s some relic!” he gasped. His 
mind flew to his possession. Right 
now it was over at the Park, the 
lad willing to take five dollars for it. 

“Todboy!” shouting Terry, turn- 
ing about excitedly, only to bump 
into the old fellow, who had already 
made a silent entrance on the scene, 
and stood staring with rolling eyes. 

“Lissen, now,” exclaimed Terry, 
“and be heedin’ what I say. You 
take to your heels and get to the 
Park as fast as you can travel. 
Wance there, go up the Midway to 
the ‘Oriental Bazar,’ and you'll find 
the lad there, or thereabout. Nab 
him and tell him I want him. That 
rug is not for sale!” 

Left alone, Terry sank into a 
chair. His mind was in a whirl, be- 
wildered, questioning, not without 
its skepticism. 

“A Kuban...” He scratched his 
sandy fringe ponderously over the 
word. “And according to Bey, 
worth thousands...” Now Terry 
felt he wasn’t an out-and-out ig- 
noramus. He was familiar with the 
network of shops spread for tourist 
feet no farther away than Everglade 
Beach, and he had glimpsed there, 
rippling Oriental rugs festooning 
the windows. He had been told 
they brought fabulous sums, too. 
Had his possession been along such 
lines, he might fully have grasped 
this amazing turn of affairs. But it 
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was such a bit of a thing, and so old 
and worn ... No, it must be valu- 
able because it was some sort of Old 
World relic, as both the girl and 
Ben Ali had let slip. 

Terry dismissed the puzzle. One 
thing sure—there was some mys- 
tery about that old piece of carpet, 
and he wanted it back. His mind 
flew to Linus. He could only hope 
Todboy would be in time. 

Terry got to his feet restlessly 
and began to putter about the shop. 
Anything to pass the time. 

But after he had counted the 
dangling belts no less than a dozen 
times, and changed the position of 
every article in the show case, he 
felt he could not endure the sus- 
pense any longer. A third line of 
conjecturing had overtaken him. 
Could anything have happened to 
Linus, with “them two murd’rous 
haythin showin’ up on the scene, 
and the lad off his guard?” 

“Well, if he don’t soon be comin’, 
I'll start after him,” he decided, and 
just then the telephone above his 
head jangled shrilly. He grabbed 
it off, to find Todboy’s high pitched 
quaver on the line: “Mistuh Terry, 
is dat you?” 

“Yes,” snapped Terry. ‘“‘Where’s 
the lad? Did you find him?” 

“No suh!” babbled Todboy. “I 
found de Bazah, but de police had 
locked de doohs an’ nobody could 
git in. It seems, accordin’ to what 
I kin pick up, theh’s been big doin’s 
theh, an’ one pawty’s done been 
took to de hospital, and one pawty’s 
done been took to de police sta- 
tion—” 

“Wan haythin’s murdered the 
other!” Terry hastily surmised. 

“—an’ a third pawty’s done took 
to his heels,” Todboy ended breath- 
lessly. 

“What?” questioned Terry. “You 
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say there’s a third party mixed up 
in it?” The receiver fell from his 
grasp, and he stood staring. 

Terry’s next move was entirely 
mechanical, for he was incapable of 
clear thinking. The fact that he 
left the shop unlocked, and that a 
cold rain was falling, registered not 
at all when, after a short interval, 
he found himself limping down the 
highway; his one conscious wish be- 
ing to reach the Park whose lights 
he could see gleaming in the dis- 
tance like mocking will-o’-the- 
wisps, to find the solution to Tod- 
boy’s words. 

One party was in the hospital. 
One in the police’s clutches. One 
had disappeared! Why, the lad 
might be any one of them! 

And then the rattle of a machine 
broke the stillness and the old 
truck suddenly came to a grinding 
halt beside him. Two figures were 
on the seat. One leaped to the 
ground and peered into his face. 

“Uncle Terry, great guns!” Linus 
was gasping. “Oh, I was afraid 
you’d try something like this when 
I came across Todboy and he told 
me what he’d telephoned. Say— 
you’re soakin’!” 

Terry stared. His senses were 
clearing. “Well, and now that 
you’ve got here, what’s it all 
about?” he demanded. 

“Why,” explained Linus _ hur- 
riedly, “when I got to the Bazar I 
found the kid tendin’ shop. She 
said she didn’t know where the men 
were; so I hung ’round awhile. 
Then, when they didn’t show up, I 
thought I’d better be gettin’ over to 
Father Nolan’s, but Sari asked me 
to leave the rug anyway, and stop 
on my way home. Well, I hadn’t 
got to where I'd parked the truck, 
before I heard there’d been some 
trouble at the store, and so I turned 
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back, and I found the police there 
and a mob gathered. Sari said I’d 
hardly left before her father and 
Ben Ali came rushin’ in, fightin’ 
like mad, and when they found I'd 
left the rug, Ali stabbed Bey and 
cleared out with it.” 

“The rug! I knew it!” gasped 
Terry. “An’ did they be tellin’ you 
it’s supposed to be a_ valu’ble 
relic?” 

“Bey told the police—before they 
took him to the hospital...” 

“Sure! out of spite, when he 
found he couldn’t get his hands on 
it himself,” Terry said disgustedly. 
“Weren't they the pack, knowin’ 
the value of it, and tryin’ to get it 
off me—even the ger’rl!” 

“I. don’t suppose the kid knew 
it,” Linus said placatingly, as he 
brought the truck to a stop and 
helped Terry down. “And Ali 
won't get far. Bey’s only got a 


scratch, but the police are after him 


for that. And I rode over in the pa- 
trol to town, and made out a charge 
of theft...” 

“I suppose there’s some value in 
the ould relic, since they kicked up 
such a rumpus about it,” Terry haz- 
arded; “though when I think how 
dilapidated it is, it seems like a 
cock-and-bull story!” 

“Well, if there is anything to it,” 
Linus argued,—“say, Uncle Terry— 
it'll give you a chance to knock off 
ploddin’ and enjoy life a little. 
Why,” he went on eagerly, “you 
could have a couple-a months over 
at the Springs to see if it would boil 
the rheumatism out of you—and 
then—mebbe a trip back to the 
‘ould sod’! How about it?” 

But Terry shook his head. “It’s 
young blood that’s needin’ its 
chance!” 

“Chance for what?” Linus asked 
blankly. 
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“For gettin’ ahead,” Terry in- 
formed. “But mebbe you'd like to 
be shakin’ the dust of the ould farm 
off your feet, if the chance came?” 
he added suddenly. 

At which Linus stared. “Say, 
Uncle Terry, what’s the matter with 
you?” he demanded. “Where 
would I rather be than right here 
with you—and where I’ve always 
lived—and the alligators needin’ me 
and all—say!” He broke off his 
protest for want of adequate words. 

Terry’s old eyes misted. Bless 
the lad! Well, there was one thing 
sure—if there was anything in it— 
it would be the boy’s windfall all 
right! He’d put every penny to- 
ward paying outright for the farm 
stock, and hold it in the lad’s name, 
and— “But, here, we'll not be 
countin’ our alligators before 
they’re hatched,” was all he said as 
he sank down wearily on his bed 
and began laboriously unlacing his 
gaiters. 

“No, and what we want to do is 
cut out the talk and get you to bed, 
and to sleep,” Linus said remorse- 
fully. 

“Oh, yes,” Terry returned ironi- 
cally. “I'll be able to sink right off 
into p’aceful slumber—with relics 
and st’alin’ and stabbin’ goin’ right 
on under my nose.” 

But Terry did manage to snatch a 
few hours of sleep before daybreak 
came, bringing with it the hour for 
Linus’s departure for Tampa with 
Norah. The lad had gone, but most 
reluctantly, especially when it was 
found that the night’s exposure had 
left Terry too stiff and sore even to 
arise. But the latter was adamant 
on that score, and would not hear of 
the trip’s postponement. The 
“haythin” had upset the household 
all they were going to, he declared. 
He would have a good rub down, 














and keep off his feet for the day. 
Todboy would get an extra hand to 
help about the place, and he would 
manage fine as a fiddle until Linus 


got back Thursday night. In his 
opinion, they’d likely heard the last 
of Ali and the rug, anyway! 

Yet hardly had Linus’s boat left 
the dock, before the round-eyed 
Todboy was ushering into Terry’s 
presence, an old acquaintance, Ser- 
geant Rawls of the Everglade police 
department. The rug had been re- 
covered, was the news he brought. 

Terry, propped on his pillow, 
eyed him in surprise. “Well, he 
didn’t get far, that fellow Ali!” he 
ejaculated. 

“He’s not been apprehended,” 
Rawls admitted. 

“But the rug?” 

“In the shop all the time,” Rawls 
informed Terry. “One of our men, 
Borden, was put on guard for the 
night at the Bazar, in case Ali might 
attempt to slip back, but instead, 
who did he catch prowlin’ round 
but the girl...” 

“The ger’rl1—?” 

“She slipped down from her 
folks’ livin’ quarters over the store, 
at midnight, and nearly managed to 
sneak the suit case right out from 
under Borden’s nose. She’d had it 
hid under the counter all the time. 
So Borden brought her over to the 
police station and we’ve been cross- 
questionin’ her, and she says—” 

“What could she be sayin’, caught 
with the goods?” demanded Terry. 

“Well, they always have an 
alibi,” Rawls said, his manner be- 
coming a trifle embarrassed, “and 
in this case, hers is, that your 


nephew gave her the rug.” 
“What?” spluttered Terry. 
“So I didn’t know if you wanted 
to press the case or not,” Rawls 
explained. 
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“We'll wire the lad at Coral Junc- 
tion to turn back on the night boat 
and make her eat her words,” Terry 
declared hotly. 

But for all his heated declaration, 
after a lengthy discussion in which 
he gave Sergeant Rawls an indig- 
nant account of the “haythin’s” ef- 
forts to get their hands on his pos- 
session, Terry changed his mind. 

“She’s a slick wan, that ger’rl,” 
he declared. “First, when she finds 
Ali has been scared off by the 
stabbin’, she puts the blame on him. 
Then, when she’s caught with the 
goods, it’s the lad’s name she uses 
as a cat’s paw, knowin’ he’s away, 
and likely thinkin’ she can put you 
off your guard long enough for her 
to clear out. But mebbe we can 
turn a monkey trick ourselves. If 
it’s the means of keepin’ her from 
ever showin’ her face here again, 
I’m satisfied. So all I’m wantin’ is 
that you hould her till she takes 
back. every lyin’ word. Then I’m 
washin’ my hands of her.” 

With which line of reasoning 
Rawls was in accord. He then 
brought up the matter of the rug’s 
value. “We had our court in- 
terpreter, an Armenian named 
Gorges, who is an authority on such 
things, examine the rug when Bor- 
den brought it in, and he swears it’s 
a genuine Kuban all right—likely 
worth five or six thousand.” 

“But don’t you be supposin’ the 
rale owner of so valu’ble a relic will 
be showin’ up, wance he gets wind 
it’s found,” Terry questioned, 
scarcely able to credit the news. 

“There'll likely be hundreds of 
‘real’ owners croppin’ up before 
you’re through with it,” Rawls 
warned him, “and the only sensible 
thing to do is ignore all their claims. 
In the first place—the purchase of 
all unclaimed freight after the time 
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set by law, is legitimate, if you want 
to look at it that way. But aside 
from that—it’s all been held long 
enough, and its disposal broad- 
casted sufficiently for the rightful 
owner to have claimed it if he’s in 
existence.” 

But it was agreed at parting that 
Sergeant Rawls should keep the 
Moran’s treasure under police sur- 
veillance until Linus returned home 
Thursday night, when he would stop 
by the station house and claim it. 

And so at last came that evening 
when Todboy drove off in the truck 
to meet the boat, while Terry sat 
propped on his pillow, his head 
buzzing with all the news in store 
for his nephew. Little had the lad 


realized, Terry pondered happily, 
that when he bought that old box 
for a dollar-seventy, he was invest- 
ing in a little patch of the old farm 
itself. Why, it might be but a short 


time now, when the deed he hadn’t 
hoped to possess for many a year, 
would be in his hands,—not only 
his own security against all the days 
to come, but the boy’s future as 
well. No man would ever have a 
right to turn a Moran off the place, 
come what would. More power to 
the old relic! 

But would the boy be creditin’ his 
ears when he found out who the 
thief had been? The little monkey! 
Thank Heaven, though, as far as 
the Morans were concerned, they'd 
be rid of her—rid of the whole 
crew. Terry breathed a sigh of 
satisfaction at the thought. Yes, rid 
of her and her demands for good. 

And so, planning, expectant, 
spent with excitement, Terry settled 
back on his pillow, his ears strained 
for the sound of the truck. Then 
he must have dozed, for he came to 
with a start to find Linus standing 
at his side. 
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“Uncle Terry, say! You haven't 
been out of bed since I left,” the boy 
was saying regretfully. “But now 
I'm here, we'll soon have you on 
your feet. And here’s your prize,” 
he anounced as he deposited the 
suit case on a chair by the bed. 
“And some prize, too, Rawls was 
tellin’ me. Phew!” 

Terry blinked excitedly. ‘An’ 
did he be tellin’ you all that hap- 
pened? That it was the ger’rl all 
along that had it?” 

At which Linus looked flurried. 
“Yes, he was tellin’ me,” he said in 
a low tone, as he quickly crossed to 
the door and closed it. Then he 
turned an earnest gaze on his uncle, 
as he returned to his _ bedside. 
“She’s—she’s here, Uncle Terry, in 
the shop.” 

Terry batted his eyes and cleared 
his throat. But he could only make 
inarticulate noises in his throat 
when he tried to speak. 

“I found her watchin’ for me 
when I came by the Park to-night,” 
Linus hurried on. “She told me all 
about it, and Uncle Terry, she’s not 
to blame, like you and Sergeant 
Rawls think. This is it. When the 
policeman caught her with the suit 
case that night, she was only tryin’ 
to slip it out of the shop so she 
could get it back to me without her 
father knowin’ it had been there. 
An’ that’s why she let ’em think Ali 
made off with it—to keep her father 
from interferin’. But the poor kid 
didn’t want the officers to know 
that part of it, so she shouldered 
the blame, an’ now she’s afraid to 
face her father when he gets back 
from the hospital. She says he'll 
kill her for tryin’ to give it up.” 

Terry closed his eyes wearily, and 
lay silent a moment. Then he 
asked: “Well, and now that she’s 
here, what’s to be done with her?” 
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Linus shook his head. “I haven’t 
had time to think that far,” he ad- 
mitted. “The thing was just this. 
The poor kid got into all this 
trouble tryin’ to help us. She’s 
afraid to stay home on the head of 
it—and she trusted us. I couldn’t 
turn her down, could I, Uncle 
Terry?” 

The turning of the door latch in- 
terrupted. The door was pushed 
ajar, and Sari Bey stood revealed. 
The girl’s eyes swept the room 
curiously, then sought the boy’s. 
“I don’t know where to go,” she said 
plaintively. 

Linus crossed to her side. “Why, 
we're goin’ to look out for you,” he 
said reassuringly. His beseeching 
gaze sought his uncle’s. “I could 
take her upstairs to Mrs. Tate’s old 
room, couldn’t I?” he suggested. 

“T'll show you where it is,” he 
went on, with forced cheerfulness, 
“and you could rest up—while we 
talk things over,” he added, as he 
led the way to the hall and up the 
steps. 

Following on their heels came 
Todboy, lugging a huge hamper. 

“Mistuh Terry,” he inquired, “be- 
foh I put de truck away, what’s to 
be done with dis heah fruit. It 
ain’t neveh been took out from un- 
der de seat, an’ I bet dem oranges is 
goin’ to be hardah than billiard 
balls.” 

Terry’s gaze went to the basket. 
“We've even been forgettin’ the 
needs of the good Father,” he told 
himself slowly. 

A short while later Linus re- 
turned to the room. “Uncle Terry,” 
he broke out eagerly, “it was all 
right for me to bring the kid here, 
wasn’t it?” 

Terry, sitting upright in the bed, 
ignored the question. “I’ve been 
tryin’ to plan what’s best to be 
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done,” he said. “Wan thing’s got 
to be attended to first. You'll have 
to drive out into the country to Liz- 
zie Tate’s place and see if you can 
bring her back with you.” 

Linus stared. “But it will be 
midnight before I can get back. 
Why drag the poor soul out of 
bed?” 

“When she was helpin’ raise you, 
you got her out many a time,” Terry 
said dryly. “And you're forgettin’, 
this is bachelor hall.” 

Linus flushed. “I never thought 
of that,” he admitted. 

“As for the rest, I’m thinkin we 
need a wiser head than ours to ad- 
vise us,” Terry went on. “So on 
your way, stop at Father Nolan’s 
and see if the good man will be 
stoppin’ this way in the mornin’.” 

“And the kid, what will I tell her 
before I go?” 

“That she’s to have Lizzie Tate 
for a bedfellow,” Terry said dryly. 

It was several hours after Linus 
had driven away, when the stillness 
which settled over the little dwell- 
ing was broken. It started with a 
faint creaking of the boards over 
Terry’s bedroom, and continued in 
discreetly muffled tread down the 
stairway to his door, which was 
noiselessly pushed open. A pause; 
then a slender figure fell aslant the 
threshold and mingled with the 
shadows of the bedroom. And 
when the silhouette again crossed 
the doorway, its outline was dis- 
torted by the bulging shadow of the 
suit case which had rested on the 
chair by the bed. 

But the old man didn’t stir, not 
even when the softly-padded foot- 
fall crossed through the shop and 
the sound was lost in the scraping 
of a drawn bolt. 

Then Terry suddenly sat upright 
and switched on the light at his el- 
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bow. He peered at the spot where 
the suit case had lain. He noted 
the chair’s emptiness. Thereupon 
Terry gave a gasp of triumph and 
scratched excitedly at his sandy 
fringe. 

“Arragh, now, the minute the 
ger’rl showed up to-night I knew it 
was the rug she was still itchin’ to 
get her hands on!” 

Terry lay back in the bed, pon- 
dering. ... “And it must have been 
Providence that gave me the unaisy 
feelin’ after the lad drove off, and 
set me to wonderin’ what I could do, 
if the ger’rl started prowlin’ about 
before he got back, with me here 
alone, bed-fast. And Providence, 
too, that put the plan in my head!” 
Terry’s eyes went to the hamper 
Todboy had left on the floor near-by, 
and thrusting down his hand, he 
threw back the lid. There lay the 
rug. 
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Terry chuckled. “And wouldn’t 
I like to be seein’ the little thafe’s 
face when she finds all she is 
luggin’ off is a lot of oranges.” 

Then he grew grave again. “But 
I wonder if her comin’ is also a sign 
that before I can hope to wash my 
hands of her, I must wash my hands 
of the rug? The good Father now, 
when he comes in the mornin’— 
why not let him have it? It’s a fey 
thing and has only been bringin’ us 
bad luck—but he could be breakin’ 
the spell by puttin’ it to a holy pur- 
pose! 

“And I'll be doin’ it,” Terry sud- 
denly declared .to himself, as he 
snapped off the light and settled 
down on his pillows. “It’s the best 


thing I can do for the lad, and some 
day he will be agreein’ with me— 
God bless him. 
from haythin relics... 
added piously. 


And deliver me 
” Terry 








WHAT LED TO THE REFORMATION. 
The Other Side of Medievalism. 


By H. E. G. 
I, 


MONG the latest of my illusions 
was the notion that the primi- 
tive Church consisted almost en- 
tirely of saints. (Let the maxim 
Experientia docet excuse the per- 
sonal note.) If I am not mistaken 
the notion is widely prevalent. I 
knew of course, that there were 
heresies from the beginning, there 
were Ebionites, Origenists and many 
others before the baleful star of 
Arius arose, but I imagined that 
among the Catholics, only those 
who were of the stuff of the martyrs 
would belong in such days to a re- 
ligion newly revealed and entailing 
mortal peril. Yet history denies the 
assumption, which was also 4 priori 
improbable. If the realization of 
this should come as a shock, let it 
be remembered that the same is 
true of other periods and places of 
persecution. Even in the latter 
years of Elizabeth of England, there 
were the fierce quarrels of the Arch- 
priest controversy in the face of 
triumphant and mocking heresy! 
And yet the glory of England, from 
a Catholic point of view, since the 
Reformation, is in her martyrs, and 
the English persecution has had 
few rivals in intensity. : 
A contemporary account of 
Blessed Thomas Sherwood’s mar- 
tyrdom has the following reflection: 
“Certainly I think that if all the 
things these illustrious champions 
of the Catholic Faith have suffered 
in the Tower of London and in the 
private houses of the magistrates, 
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had been undergone in public, we 
should see that there were not a few 
whose noble conflicts equalled those 
of the early martyrs!” 

For some time past the thought 
has grown upon me that a kindred 
delusion may have prevailed about 
medieval England and the Ref- 
ormation, gradually shaping itself 
into the thesis that the Reformation 
was at once a blacker and a less 
sudden disaster than is commonly 
supposed. I make no apology for 
setting it forth, being convinced 
that a certain kind of apologetic 
writing only plays into the hands of 
the Anglicans, and other enemies 
of the Faith (I say “enemies” ad- 
visedly). I mean the statement to 
the effect that before the black days 
of the Divorce and the catastrophe 
of 1533, England was intensely and 
fervently Catholic, eagerly and 
watchfully obedient to the Vicar of 
Christ, waiting upon his utterances, 
distinguished for its loyalty to 
Rome; in a word, an exemplary 
Catholic land. Now this, I submit, 
does not seem precisely correct, and 
if it is not, we should do well to 
abandon a blunt weapon. Had the 
above presentment of the case been 
true, the speedy overthrow of the 
Faith in England, and the precari- 
ous and ephemeral character of the 
Marian restoration would be surely 
inapplicable, “an unmerited misfor- 
tune.” But briefly, the summary 


1Quoted in Acts of eX" Martyrs. 
Rev. J. H. Pollen. 1891. P. 9. 
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explanation of the Reformation, too 
commonly given, fails to explain. 

Frankly, I utterly disbelieve in 
the alleged Catholic mentality of 
Anglicanism. But my point is that 
the Anglican spirit was all too prev- 
alent within the Church before the 
Reformation in England. This is 
saddening and humiliating, but if it 
is true, we have everything to gain 
by admitting it and applying its les- 
sons in the present. Having re- 
ceived my share of abuse for declin- 
ing to make the Orange-minded my 
guides, I am the more impressed 
with the importance of this. 

Furthermore, the conviction daily 
grows upon me that with the Nor- 
man Conquest came Cisalpinism 
and the beginnings of Imperialism, 
that these were the germ of the 
apostasy of the sixteenth century, 
and that the conversion of Eng- 
land—granting that so stupendous 
a miracle is conceivable—implies 
the reversal of the process, the re- 
tracing of steps, which, after all, is 
the only course open to one who 
has left and desires to regain the 
right way! 


II. 


The grandeur of England’s me- 
dieval Catholicism has been lauded 


even to excess. To this many 
causes contribute: the very sense of 
the greatness of the fall under the 
Tudors, the rediscovery of medieval 
art, and in our own days of me- 
dieval social piety and industrial 
polity, the exceedingly beautiful 
survivals of that time in cathedral, 
college and parish church (which 
even the Victorian “restorers,” au- 
thors of a new “godly thorough ref- 
ormation,” failed wholly to wipe 
out), all these things have con- 
tributed to an idealizing of the Eng- 
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lish Middle Ages, that sometimes 
darkens our judgment. Cardinal 
Vaughan claimed that his Cathedral 
“joined hands with an earlier,” that 
is, a premedieval “time.” His choice 
has been generally applauded. May 
there not have been a manifold 
providence even in the style and in- 
spiration of the great building? 

Cardinal Manning says some- 
where that to him Anglo-Saxon 
England seemed more Catholic and 
more appealing than medieval Eng- 
land. The contrary opinion is 
largely due, we suspect, to an all too 
exclusive zeal for Gothic architec- 
ture. When we praise the Cathol- 
icism of England before the Ref- 
ormation, we think of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, St. Edmund of Can- 
terbury, St. Hugh of Lincoln, of 
Henry VI., of William of Wykeham. 

Now it cannot fail to strike us 
that medieval England had very 
few canonized saints, and of those 
few, several, like St. Anselm, St. 
Hugh of Lincoln, were foreigners 
who only came to England late in 
life, whereas Anglo-Saxon (or pre- 
conquest) England had many. 
Again, Anglo-Saxon England was 
notable for its missionary zeal as 
medieval England certainly was not. 

The humanists “all statue-blind” 
(Goethe might be called their last 
descendant) adored a_ classical 
antiquity of their own imagination: 
“Pagan paganism,” says Francis 
Thompson, “was not poetical.” 

But we who have reveled in me- 
dievalism (quorum pars parva fui), 
have haply fallen into a not unlike 
mistake. We have idealized the 
Middle Ages, not as the humanist 
did classical antiquity. We have 
made them the norm of Christen- 
dom. It can do us no harm to re- 
consider our judgments, now that 
objections considerable in number 
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and weight, have been brought 
against them. We weave an ab- 
stract picture of the Middle Ages as 
a whole from the strands of beauti- 
ful things they have left us, artistry 
of stone, wood, canvas, cloth, 
jewelry, and letters, music, and that 
higher music, the lives of saints. 
Those of us who have read Mores 
Catholici in youth, inevitably build 
such a picture. Yet, more and more 
when we study the actual events, 
we are shocked and startled by the 
lively contrast between these and 
our ideal image. The latter was, 
alas! impossible, for it really pre- 
supposes that the world (which, as 
Walter Bagehot remarked, is “es- 
sentially Sadducee’”’) had ceased to 
exist. Here is our first mistake. 
We have pictured an earthly para- 
dise in which the curse of Eden had 
practically, though not in theory, 
been repealed. Monarchs like St. 
Louis, knights like the Arthur or 
Perceval or Galahad of romance, 
teachers like St. Anselm, mission- 
ary saints like St. Francis, were not, 
alas! the rule. 

It only needs to call up a number 
of the glorious figures of the Middle 
Ages to see how sadly unreal was 
our dream. Lanfranc had a hard 
struggle against a tyranny that 
leaned towards schism. St. Anselm 
narrowly escaped martyrdom; St. 
Thomas of Canterbury stands out 
against a background of violence 
and savage injustice that fore- 
shadows Henry VIII.; St. Edmund 
of Canterbury died in exile, heart- 
broken. Chaucer is scarcely more 
a Catholic boast than Marguerite of 
Navarre or the Troubadours. 

Let me forestall angry critics by 
saying that I do not confine my re- 
marks to England. The Italy of 
Dante, of Boniface VIII., of Pe- 
trarch, of St. Catherine of Siena, of 
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St. Bernardine; the France of Philip 
the Fair, or Charles V., or Charles 
VIL, the Rhineland of the robber 
barons, the terrible horrors of Al- 
bigensian Languedoc—all were por- 
tentous. 


“It (The House of Foix) was a 
terrible race, even in those grim 
days when a noble’s word was law, 
and the law was instantly enforced 
with the sword. It is in a sense im- 
possible for us, in this age of senti- 
mental humanitarianism, accu- 
rately to understand the almost in- 
conceivable brutality of that ‘alto- 
gether joyous thirteenth century.’ ”’? 


I have spoken of the schismatic. 
tendency of regal pretensions. I 
submit that the following reads like 
a Russian ukase of the nineteenth 
century: 


“William the Conqueror had im- 
posed upon this country four pre- 
tensions inherited by him, whether 
in germ or in their fulness, from his 
forefathers, the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy. One was that no one in the 
whole of his dominions should ac- 
knowledge a duly appointed Bishop 
of Rome as Pope except at his 
bidding; another, that no one 
should receive a letter from the 
Roman Pontiff unless it had first 
been shown to him; a third was that 
the Primate, when holding a general 
council of the bishops, should bid 
and should forbid nothing but in 
pursuance of the royal initiation; 
the last was that no bishop might 
prosecute a tenant-in-chief, or a 
servant of the Crown, for incest, 
adultery, or other capitale crimen, 
or excommunicate or otherwise 
punish him for the same, without 


2In St. Dominic’s Country. By C. M. An- 


thony. 1912. P. 285. 
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authorization from the sovereign. 
These claims are distinctly set forth 
by Eadmer.”* 


It is difficult to avoid seeing in 
this a grim foreshadowing of Henry 
VIII. Regarding the moral state of 
the country as it appeared to saintly 
observers, we find Lanfranc writing 
to St. Anselm about 1073: 


“For this land in which we are, 
reels under the daily shocks of so 
many and so great afflictions, is de- 
filed with so many adulteries and 
other abominations, that there is 
scarcely any order of men who care 
for their own souls, or even so 
much as care to hear the salutary 
teaching which might instruct them 
to improvement in the sight of 
God.”"* 


Again, 


“St. Yves of Chartres once wrote 
to an Archbishop of York as fol- 
lows: ‘Benedictus Deus qui con- 
versationem vestram lucere facit in 
tenebris barbarx nationis.’ ’’® 


What strikes one in studying the 
time of St. Anselm, as also that of 
Blessed John Fisher, is the miser- 
able Byzantine-like subjection of 
the bishops, their utter loss of free- 
dom through fear of Cesar’s frown; 
one alone, and that one a saint, up- 
holding in each case the divine 
rights of God’s Church at once 
against the menace of tyrants, and 
the servile fear of fellow-bishops. 

This is the valiant advice which 
the court bishops gave St. Anselm 
at Rockingham: 


8Life and Times of St. Anselm. 
Rule. Vol. L. p. 365. 

4ibid., Vol. I. p. 169. 

Sibid., Vol. Il. p. 174. “Blessed be God Who 
maketh your conversation to shine in the 
darkness of a barbaric country.” 


By Martin 
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“As to that Urban, who cannot set 
the flimsiest shield between the re- 
sentment of our lord the King and 
you, and who, if the King smile on 
you, cannot do anything to hurt 
you, throw off your obedience, 
shake off your yoke of servitude, 
and free,—free as becomes an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, abide in all 
your doings the will and the bidding 
of our lord the King.”* 

“Keeping silence for a little space, 
he (St. Anselm) at last replied, ‘He 
who, because I refuse to renounce 
obedience to the chief Pontiff of the 
Holy Roman Church, would thence 
prove that I violate the sworn faith 
which I owe the Sovereign, let him 
show himself and he will find me 
ready to give him an answer as | 
ought and when I ought.’ ”’" 


II. 


Such support as St. Anselm found 


came from the laity. Even Cardi- 
nal Walter of Albano was deceived 
by the flatteries of the Red King.® 

How far the pretensions of Cesar 
were already pushed, is clearly 
shown by a quotation from Mat- 
thew Paris: “Dicebat imperator sui 
officii esse quem vellet papam eligere 
nec erat alterius apostolicum etiam 
nominare. Rex Willelmus allegavit 
eandem rationem quod_ nullus 
archiepiscopus vel episcopus regni 
sui curiz Romane vel Papzx subes- 
set,”’2° 

sIbid., Vol. I. p. 62. “Liber ut archie- 
piscopum cantuariensem decet, in cunctis acti- 
bus tuis voluntatem domini regis et jussionem 
expecta.” 

tibid., Vol. IL. p. 66. 

sibid., Vol. Il. p. 67. 

eibid., Vol. Il. pp. 108-110. 

10lbid., Vol. I. p. 369, citing Matthew Paris, 
Hist. Major. “The Emperor said that it be- 
longed to his office to elect whom he would 
as Pope, and that no one else had a right to 
name the incumbent of the apostolic see. King 
William for the same reason declared that no 


archbishop or bishop in his kingdom should 
be subject to the Roman curia or the Pope.” 
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Martin Rule speaks of “the quasi- 
imperial pretensions which were to 
give a distinctive character to his 
(the Red King’s) reign.” Witness 
the following outburst: “‘And I 
would have you know,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘that you will have no place 
in my realm till you have given me 
such explicit avowals as shall as- 
sure me that, to please me, you are 
going to renounce all obedience and 
subjection to this Urban of whom 
you speak.’”’* Upon this, M. Rule 
has the following comment: 


“Henry IV., King of Germany, 
claimed it as his right to choose the 
Pope, and Henry IV. was Emperor. 
But the king of the English was 
what might be called an imperial 
king; therefore the king of the Eng- 
lish might imitate the Emperor by 
imposing one or other claimant of 
the tiara upon his subjects, un- 
less indeed he should see fit to give 
them a Pope of his own choos- 
ing.””!2 

“The tyrant . . . vowed with all 
the rude emphasis so peculiarly his 
own, that it was impossible—yes, 
impossible—for the Primate to keep 
the faith which he owed the Crown 
and with it any such obedience to 
the Holy See as was not dictated by 
the royal pleasure.” 


IV. 


I have neither the desire nor the 
qualification to appraise the degrees 
of guilt between England and other 
nations during the Middle Ages. In 
considering our own responsibili- 
ties, we must not forget that the 
Wycliffite movement, if not techni- 
cally Protestant, was the pattern 


11lbid., Vol. Il. p. 45, citing Matthew Paris. 
12Ibid., Vol. Il. pp. 44, 45. 
1sIbid., Vol. Il. p. 46. 
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and inspiration of the Hussite wars 
and heresies that ruined Bohemia, 
and paved the way for the Reforma- 
tion. 


“In 1378 he again ventured on a 
new departure, and _ constituted 
himself the founder of a_ sect. 
Foreign Protestant bodies all look 
to England as the country in which 
Protestantism had its rise, and to 
them Wycliffe is the first Prot- 
estant. We shall have occasion 
later on to show what they owed to 
him, and their repayment of the 
debt in the reign of Edward VI., 
when his theories, having thriven in 
a German atmosphere, at last came 
home to roost.”""4 


Blessed Edmund Campion re- 
garded his work in Bohemia as 
reparative for Wycliffe’s incen- 
diarism. What nobler amende 
could England have made? There 
he met the Court of Elizabeth em- 
bodied in Sir Philip Sydney,—a 
meeting of two intensely attractive 
personalities, the late star of young 
Oxford and the ascendant star of 
the royal palace, and the latter “pro- 
fessed himself convinced, but said 
that it was necessary for him to 
hold on the course which he had 
hitherto followed,” though the mar- 
tyr was not without hopes of his 
conversion.*5 

O lame and impotent conclusion! 
A pity beyond words. In Sydney 
we see once again that even the 
secular-minded do not naturally 
tend to heresy, in which they must 
be retained either by terror or the 
bribery of wealth, favor or ambi- 
tion; in reality, it was not the soph- 
istries of the Reformers that kept 


14Reformation and Renaissance. By J. M. 
Stone. Vol. I. p. 42. 

15Edmund Campion, 
1907, p. 115 ff. 


By R. Simpson. Ed. 
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the great ones of Eliza’s day in out- 
ward conformity to the new re- 
ligion. 

Under happier conditions they 
could have been like their fore- 
bears, however undevout, yet within 
the pale of Holy Church. 


“And so it was in England, once of 
old, 

As on the page of Chaucer you be- 
hold; 

A sense of goodness made the best 
men smile, 

‘Oh sweet Lord God of Heaven’ 
was the style. 

And this explains how men, the 
most remote 

From holy ways, will yet in heart 
still dote 

Upon that Faith, of which the 
fruits they see 

So full of grace and sweet hu- 
manity, 

As Balzac, master of descriptive 
art, 

Whose words, like solemn truth, 
can move the heart.’’"* 


National or imperial pride, on the 
other hand, very easily tends to- 
ward schism and very potently 
maintains it when once accom- 
plished. Witness Byzantium, Rus- 
sia and Rumania. Of that tendency 
medieval England has only too 
much. Witness among others, 
Matthew Paris. 


V. 


English Cisalpinism began before 


the Reformation. Here is an early 
example: “The pressure began to- 
wards the end of the year 1425, when 
Ambassadors from the King of Eng- 
land appeared before Martin V., 


16A Day on the Muses’ Hill. By K. H. Digby. 


p. 90. 
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praying and requiring that within 
a year at furthest, he would 
open the Council at Basle, under- 
take the reform of the Church, and 
appear in person with all his Cardi- 
nals. At this audience, an English 
Prelate said bluntly to the Pope: 
‘If the abuses of the Church are not 
removed by your Holiness, the 
necessary reforms will be taken in 
hand by the secular powers.’”’ 
This is not far removed from 
the threat of schism uttered by 
Wolsey. 

During the first act of Henry 
VIII.’s drama of divorce, the threat 
of schism was frequently uttered to 
induce Clement III. to sanction the 
breaking of God’s commandment, at 
the very time when Henry VIII. was 
also assuring Catherine that the 
Pope had no power to dispense him 
to marry again, should she enter re- 
ligion."* The Pope “was explicitly 
threatened over and over again by 
the King, by Wolsey, by Parliament, 
by the King’s agents, that to refuse 
the King’s demand was to lose Eng- 
land for ever.”*® And rarely in his- 
tory has greater insolence been 
shown to the Vicar of Christ than 
that of Stephen Gardiner in his in- 
famous embassy in 1528.*° 

Neither should we forget a cer- 
tain celebrity of the eve of the Ref- 
ormation. Skelton was indeed no 
heretic, but how disedifying a 
priest! And besides the rankness 
and sensuality that taints a con- 
siderable part of the literature of 
the Middle Ages, there is, in this 
later phase especially, a certain 
emergence of sheer impiety. In 
Hazlitt’s Old English Plays may be 


itHistory of the Popes. By Pastor. Eng. 
translation 1891. Vol. I. pp. 278, 279. 

18Blessed John Fisher. By Thos. 
P. 156, note. 

19Ibid., pp. 157-158. 

20The First Divorce of Henry VIII. By Mrs. 
Anne Hope. Chap. VIII. 


Bridgett. 
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found striking examples. Speaking 
of Cocke Lorell’s bote Professor 
Routh says: 


“Above all, we can trace the long 
conflict between immemorial pa- 
ganism and the institutions of a 
civilized Christianity. This was 
still an age of blasphemous and 
saturnalian parody, when feasts of 
the ass, the bull and the Innocents 
were celebrated before cathedral 
altars. The spirit of the children of 
Thor appears again and again in 
sixteenth century literature; in the 
glorification of drunkenness (Jyl of 
Brentford’s Testament; Colin Blow- 
bol’s Testament), the ferocious con- 
flicts between husband and wife 
(Schole-house of women; Curste 
Wyfe lapped in Morrelles skin, 
etc.); the buffoonery and bestiality 
of the jest-books and the supersti- 
tions displayed in the witch-con- 
troversy. In Cocke Lorell’s bote we 


have the parody of the pope’s bull 


and the grant of privileges. Be- 
sides, the author is not a reformer 
or a moralist. His tradesfolk are 
rather knaves than fools. He shows 
the spirit of the time by being in 
thorough sympathy with their 
roguery, ruffianism and immo- 
rality.”** 


The same spirit is already evident 
in the second part of The Romance 
of the Rose, the work of the cynical 
animal-minded Jean de Meung, so 
strangely tacked on to the clean al- 
legory of Guillaume de Lorris. 


VI. 


With regard to the schism ac- 
complished by Henry VIII., it must 
be remembered that this crime 


21Cambridge History of English Literature. 
Citing Prof. H. V. Routh. 1909. Vol. III. p. 84. 
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would have been impossible had the 
whole nation been fervently loyal, 
like Blessed John Fisher and the 
other martyrs, to the Holy See. The 
spiritual supremacy of the popes 
had been acknowledged, it is true, 
in the very statutes that sought to 
hamper its exercise; but the spirit 
of those statutes holds rather of 
William the Conqueror and his 
sons, than of Edward the Confessor. 
The following opinion of a fair- 
minded Lutheran scholar deserves 
to be carefully weighed,—although 
it is unconsciously exaggerated,— 
as showing how stealthy was the 
approach of the long-prepared 
schism, and how disputes about 
temporalities came to involve an 
article of the Faith. It is impossi- 
ble, surely, to explain the great 
apostasy by the theory of an un- 
merited misfortune. . 
“The English state church,” 
writes Professor Meyer, “had its 
commencement in English Law, 
with the founders and patrons of 
churches—the king and the no- 
bles—as the supreme owners of 
church property. The supreme 
head of the universal Church—the 
Pope—had, therefore, no right to 
dispose of the property and rev- 
enues of the English Church. This 
view, derived in some measure, 
from the Eigenkirche of Teutonic 
countries, took shape in the legis- 
lative acts of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, directed against the exactions 
of the popes. The statute of 1351 
declared invalid all appointments to 
English benefices by way of papal 
provision, and, two years later, ap- 
peals from the king’s courts to any 
foreign court (i. e. the papal curia) 
were forbidden by the statute of 
‘Premunire.’ Both statutes were 
subsequently renewed and con- 
firmed. Although at first the actual 
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results of these enactments fell 
short of the letter of the law, these 
statutes nevertheless remained in 
force in spite of all papal encroach- 
ments as well as all infringements 
by the king. They were also so suc- 
cessful in checking the stream of 
papal provisions to benefices for 
two generations as to reduce them 
to insignificance. The freedom of 
the church in England from for- 
eigners was already an accom- 
plished fact long before the storm 
against foreign benefice-hunters 
broke out in Germany.” But he 
goes altogether beyond and outside 
his brief in concluding that, “The 
English national church existed in 
fact long before the formal separa- 
tion from Rome. The Act of Henry 
VIIL. in disowning the Pope was not 
so much the beginning of a fresh 
development as the end of the old. 
It is rather the keystone of the arch 
than the foundation stone of the 
reformation.”** 

On the contrary, an acknowl- 
edged authority, whose testimony is 
the stronger as coming from an 
enemy of the Faith, tells us, “Too 
often we speak of ‘the church of 
England,’ and forget that there was 
no ecclesiastically organized body 
that answered to that name. No tie 
of an ecclesiastical or spiritual kind 
bound the bishop of Chichester to 
the bishop of Carlisle, except that 
which bound them both to French 
and Spanish bishops. On the other 
hand, papal justice knew no geo- 
graphical bounds, at least in the 
Occident.”** “In the judicial sys- 
tem Canterbury is a unit and York 


22England and the Catholic Church Under 
Queen Elizabeth. By A. O. Meyer. Eng. 
translation. 1916. Introduction, pp, 4, 5. 

23Roman Canon Law in the Church of Eng- 
land. By F. W. Maitland. Pp. 113, 114. 
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is a unit, but England is no 
unit.’’** 

If it be admitted that the Ref- 
ormation in England was completed 
in 1662, it may be allowed that few 
persons were in a better position to 
judge of its character than the 
Venerable Claude de la Colombiére, 
who anticipated the Venerable 
Dominic Barberi and St. Paul of the 
Cross in his burning zeal for Eng- 
land’s conversion. In the letters 
written by the Apostle of the Sacred 
Heart during his stay in England 
we read: 


“Father de la Colombiére loved 
the English Catholics and the land 
which for so many centuries had 
been the ‘Island of Saints’ and the 
‘Dowry of Mary.’ In one of his ser- 
mons ... he exclaims: ‘Poor Eng- 
land! Unhappy England! thou art 
an example of the truth of the say- 
ing, “the abuse of grace leadeth to 
obduracy”! For upon what coun- 
try in the days of yore did Heaven 
more abundantly shower her bless- 
ings? To what people was ever 
given greater zeal for faith, deeper 
reverence for the Church?’ ”*5 


It is in no spirit of anti-medieval- 
ism that I have ventured to write 


these pages. As a lifelong lover of 
medieval beauty, and one who ab- 
horred industrialism long before 
most of its present denouncers 
awoke to its evils, I can find no 
pleasure in decrying the Middle 
Ages. But even here it is best we 
English should be on our guard 
against the national besetting sin of 
self-delusion. 


24lbid. 
254 Jesuit at the English Court. 
Mary Philip. 1922. P. 1596. 


By Sister 





A LOITERER IN LOURDES. 


By HuGH ALLEN. 


667“ OIN’ to Lourdes, hey?” asked 
the fat American who shared 

my compartment, as the night ex- 

press sped south from Paris. 

He had _ previously inquired, 
“Whatcha sellin’?” and was visibly 
depressed at his inability to pigeon- 
hole a compatriot who joyfully ad- 
mitted that he had nothing to sell, 
was not a tourist, admired the 
French and was deliberately plan- 
ning to spend a week-end in a town 
that boasted neither casinos nor 
theatrical revues, nor even a local 
apology for a Rotary Club. A Bab- 
bitt in excelsis, he! The place to 
visit in that neck of the woods, this 
zany assured me, was Pau. There 
it was that a feller stood a chance of 
running across a pretty American 
gal occasionally. Hell’s bells, the 
more you went out of your way, the 
more certain you were to light on a 
bunch of ’em. There was no hold- 
ing back our dawg-gone flappers, 
he’d say! In spite of such weighty 
authority, I am still of the opinion 
that the ideal spot to visit in that 
neighborhood is Lourdes, if one’s 
subjective interests are Catholic. 

I had my first view of Lourdes 
on a cold, bleak afternoon in Feb- 
ruary. Not even the fagots crack- 
ling on the hearth relieved the in- 
tangible gloom of the lounging- 
room of the little inn where I sought 
shelter. “Was Monsieur, then, so 
very sick that he should leave the 
delights of Paris to come to Lourdes 
on a pilgrimage in the off season?” 
sardonically demanded Madame, 
rubbing her eyes incredulously and 


stirring rheumatically from her 
reverie before the fire. (One won- 
dered if she had ever taken a plunge 
in the piscinae.) The wrong note 
had been struck and it left me curi- 
ously irritated. 

If there is an odor of sanctity, it 
seems to me reasonable to suppose 
that there is an odor of heresy, also. 
It was at Worcester Hall that the 
English Cavaliers made their last 
gallant stand for King Charles, and 
in the records of the Worcester 
Corporation you may still read this 
item: “Paid for pitch and rosin to 
perfume the Hall after the Scots, 2 
shils.” I knew there was something 
wrong about that woman the min- 
ute I laid eyes on her. She seemed 
entirely out of the picture. Later, I 
learned that she was a pronounced 
skeptic concerning all that pertains 
to the Lourdes of Our Lady and that 
she rarely went to Mass. Her 
sausages seemed orthodox enough, 
however, and fortified by a few of 
these, some of the _ inevitable 
French-fried potatoes and a carafe 
of the local pinard, I presently set 
forth to see what Lourdes looked 
like while the Blessed Virgin was 
on her vacation. 

The torrential winter rains had 
had their will in this interesting 
town by the Gave; its tangled 
streets were so many rivers of mud. 
Nothing daunted, I strode on, past 
the shops of the Soubirous family— 
prolific folk, evidently—to the busy 
scene in the Place. It was market 
day in Lourdes. Market day in this 
Basque country is chiefly given over 
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to the bartering of cattle, pigs, 
sheep and fowl. Plodding sedately 
through the crowds were yokes of 
cream-white oxen draped with clean 
linen sheets and wearing fur caps. 
Pigs, chickens, ducks and geese 
figured in the general tumult. 
Swarthy men and women shouted 
continually to bleating flocks of 
sheep, and little, black-aproned 
children dashed in all directions on 
errands for their elders. Many of 
the women, with their sharp fea- 
tures framed in long black veils 
draped in the Spanish fashion, rode 
on small donkeys through the heter- 
ogeneous mass. The men, hand- 
some and sturdy, reminded me very 
much, in spite of the saucy blue 
bérets they wore, of the portraits of 
St. Ignatius, which proves, I sup- 
pose, that the first Jesuit was a typi- 
cal Basque. Proud fellows, these, 
with an honest habit of looking you 


unflinchingly in the eye. 


Wandering out through this 
swarming, gesticulating mélée of 
humanity, by little, cobbled alleys 
and mean streets where the keepers 
of innumerable open shops—some 
of them with incongruous curves to 
their noses—raucously importune 
one to buy the usual trashy souve- 
nirs, I reached the Plateau de Mer- 
sasse, where, facing the three super- 
imposed churches erected in her 
honor, stands the splendid statue of 
Our Lady, crowned and wearing on 
each sandaled foot a golden rose. 
High above me, on the frowning 
eminence that overlooks the seven 
valleys of the Lavedan, stood the 
moss-covered ruins of the old feudal 
castle, empty and forlorn now, un- 
able to compete with that other 
strategic pinnacle which has risen 
near-by in more modern times. I was 
to discover that a magnificent view 
is to be had from this stronghold of 
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other days, but the best of all is to 
be obtained from the summit of the 
Pic du Jer, which one attains with 
the aid of a funicular railway. 
From that dizzy altitude, where the 
snow is up to one’s knees, the 
sparkling Gave is just a silver 
thread running between absurd toy 
houses in the valley of the Argelés 
and the spire of the great Basilica is 
but a slender needle in the sky. The 
scenery here is strangely reminis- 
cent of the country about Gray- 
moor, in the highlands of the Hud- 
son, where according to that curi- 
ous volume, The Origin and History 
of the Society of the Atonement, the 
Blessed Virgin is alleged to have ap- 
peared a couple of decades ago to a 
number of Protestants at prayer. Is 
one to assume, then, that Mary Im- 
maculate has some special predilec- 
tion for winding rivers and little, 
sugar-loaf mountains? 

The development of Lourdes as 
a religious shrine took place under 
the egis of the Assumptionists, 
who, notoriously, have no taste. A 
rather ugly town, top-heavy with 
ecclesiastical buildings that are 
architectural abortions—that is 
Lourdes. Yet, all about, the be- 
liever seems to apprehend the pres- 
ence of unseen supernatural forces 
that move the soul with irresistible 
power from the perishing things of 
time to the splendors of the eternal 
years. They set you to reveries; 
they allure you to the intensity of 
trance. 

It was dusk when I drew near to 
the Grotto. The white glory of the 
mountain peaks shone brightly un- 
der the stars. In the flickering light 
of many tall tapers, I saw a solitary 
figure at prayer before the shrine. 
He was a young, bearded peasant 
and over his shoulders he had slung 
a lamb that whimpered fitfully in 
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the chill night air. In that moment, 
hundreds of years were as a breath. 
It was the vigil of the shepherds 
over again. The episode gave me 
the proper perspective. The people 
who planned this enterprise of 
Lourdes had it in their hearts to do 
honor to the Mother of God, and 
not, primarily, to set the stage more 
or less agreeably for a series of 
miraculous cures, as some think. If 
Our Lady wishes to shake out the 
mantle of her love occasionally and 
drop a few temporal favors to dev- 
otees who invoke her assistance at 
this shrine, that is her business. 
That something supernatural, 
some great, mysterious secret of 
God, whose method in the matter 
we have not yet stumbled upon, is 
in evidence at Lourdes, none but a 
fool would deny. The thing leaps 
to the eyes. That these phenomena 


occur by virtue of anything peculiar 


to Lourdes, unless it be the touching 
tribute of love and veneration to 
Mary witnessed there, is not so 
clear. God needs no special setting 
for His miracles of mercy, and 
neither do His deputies. They can 
function amidst the shambles of a 
battlefield as well as in a placid 
Pyrenean valley. To say that the 
cures at Lourdes are wrought by 
reason of therapeutic properties of 
mineral substances found in the 
waters, is simply stupid. Painstak- 
ing analyses by competent chemists 
have shown time and again that 
these particular waters possess no 
such properties. It is true that in 
the neighboring town of Tarbes are 
wells, the beneficial effects of which 
for man have been known ever 
since the Romans, who always 
made the most of an opportunity to 
build baths, established their an- 
cient piscinae and washed there. 
But Lourdes holds no such sure 
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promise to the wayfarer. All that 
Lourdes grasps is that the Blessed 
Virgin appeared to a little peasant 
girl and bade her dig at a certain 
spot, whence healing waters have 
emanated ever since to the sweet 
ease of I know not how many thou- 
sands of the world’s afflicted. 

The most advantageous time to 
see Lourdes, however, is a couple of 
weeks before the Pélerinage Natio- 
nale, in August. An unusually in- 
teresting psychical adventure awaits 
the person who seeks out this se- 
questered nook in the Hautes-Pyré- 
nées at this season. The tourist traffic 
is still fairly quiet then; there is a 
blissful interlude when the quaint 
Place is innocent of trippers from the 
Tottenham Court Road; of flappers 
with their cigarettes, their jade ear- 
rings and their make-up boxes as 
big as a suit case; of spinsters from 
Oskaloosa gathering material for an 
address before the Ladies’ Aid on 
the blind superstitions of Rome; 
of Babbitts, pére, mére, fille et fils; 
in short, when the onrush of British 
and American boobry is yet at low 
tide. Not that Lourdes ever fully 
shuts up shop. Her tangled rues 
are often crowded, but instead of 
the patter of sport shoes, you hear 
the crash of sabots; instead of 
bobbed hair, you see long locks, lib- 
erally pomaded and drawn rigor- 
ously upward until they disappear 
under the immaculately white lace 
coiffes of a hundred distant towns; 
instead of short, fringed carica- 
tures of skirts, you see heavy black 
affairs, weighted down with bands 
of velvet and of a length to which 
the most bilious theologian could 
take no exception; in place of go- 
getters who long for the sight of a 
Bull Durham billboard, you see men 
with streamers hanging from their 
shovel hats and a consuming fire in 
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their honest eyes, who stalk silently 
up and down dangling their coarse 
wooden rosaries unashamed; in- 
stead of skepticism, you see faith. 
For at this time, the solidly Catholic 
hosts from the remote provinces be- 
gin to descend on pilgrimage to 
Lourdes, and heaven and earth are 
full of their glory. 

The streets, on my arrival one 
day last summer, seemed given over 
to a large group of Breton pilgrims 
and I lost no time in going forth to 
see what was to be seen and to steep 
myself, as it were, in the odor of 
sanctity emanating from _ these 
choice spirits who came from a land 
that has for centuries bred perfect 
Catholics and true citizens of the 
soul’s country. There is nothing 
more inspiring than the spectacle of 
a large number of Catholics who 
really believe in their religion, ac- 
tually working at it. That long, 


long procession of devout men, 
women and children converging 
breathlessly on the single flame of 
their spirit! “Cranks,” they would 
be called by worldly Catholics; “fa- 


natics,” by Protestants. But we 
who know what astounding con- 
tributions this strange race has 
made toward enriching the quality 
of the second of the four marks of 
the Church, may well pray, as did 
Pasteur, for a faith like unto theirs. 

Freely I allowed myself to be 
caught up in the avalanche of pious 
humanity sweeping on with prayer 
and praise toward the piscinae. An 
organized crowd tends always to ab- 
sorb the personal traits of the peo- 
ple who compose it and to assume a 
great, comprehensive, new con- 
sciousness made up of the common 
traits of the individual atoms and 
not of their differences. Although 
this is the tendency, all crowds may 
not succeed in thus absorbing the 
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identity of the atoms which com- 
pose them. A Sicilian brigand, an 
American drummer, a London fish- 
monger, a Parisian actress, a Ger- 
man soldier and a Spanish grandee 
may all believe precisely the same 
dogmas and share the same Faith, 
but it is imaginable that a merger 
of their mental processes would be 
more difficult than a similar merger 
in the case of a number of persons 
whose individuating notes were less 
varied. It has been observed that 
more miracles have occurred at 
Lourdes when the pilgrims present 
were almost of a kind, rather than 
when they were cosmopolitan; that 
more cures have been effected 
where unanimity of purpose and 
conduct were on a level, rather than 
in a great, heterogeneous mass. 
Where, then, is the absorption of in- 
dividuality more likely to be com- 
plete, and a common basis of un- 
derstanding sought with more sin- 
gular accord than in the midst of a 
crowd of Bretons? Your average 
Breton is a person of childlike 
naiveté, with a mind richly human, 
vehement in approbation, violent in 
disapproval, easily credulous and 
eagerly enthusiastic. Surrounded 
by large numbers of people of this 
ingenuous, devout type, I lost con- 
sciousness of such acquired mental 
qualities as I have and harked back 
to a primal nakedness of mind; 
buoyed up by the blessedness about 
me, I gladly added the small sum of 
my faith to the grand total of that 
of the crowd. 

I had gone to Lourdes this time 
in some trepidation; I had feared 
that the presence of a hardened sin- 
ner like myself might scare the 
Blessed Virgin away. But as coun- 
terbalance to my presence was the 
propinquity of these dear folk of 
Brittany. We Catholics are “as 
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leaven bid in meal.” It is the func- 
tion of leaven to expand, to force it- 
self upward, to permeate the mass 
in which it finds itself, by a titanic 
inner fermentation, by a lively erup- 
tion. Wherever we foregather in 
Christ’s name, something is bound 
to happen, interiorly, if not ex- 
teriorly. We cannot, from the very 
nature of our kinship in the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, remain static. 
Especially must this have been true 
of the occasion of which I write. 
That crowd was almost strong 
enough spiritually to make its own 
miracles. As the fervent murmur 
rose and fell in regular cadence on 
every side, it seemed to me that it 
would require a harder heart than 
that possessed by the Mother of Sor- 
rows to resist these pathetic appeals 
for intercession, from the sufferers 
and their friends below. It seemed 
to me that if there was any virtue 
in prayer at all, the poignant as- 
pirations I heard about me must 
surely pierce Heaven, and sickness, 
death, blindness and paralysis must 
be banished from among us by the 
might of a Maiden’s arm which cen- 
turies have not atrophied. With 
such multitudes of holy persons in 
earnest supplication at the famous 
shrine, something just has to hap- 
pen. No “cures” took place during 
my sojourn. Rather fatuously, I 
comforted myself in a left-handed 
way by recalling that Biblical say- 
ing: “Many are in high place and of 
renown; but mysteries are revealed 
to the meek.” 

A few days later, the crowds took 
on a more cosmopolitan air. The 
National Pilgrimage was in full 
swing. Jolly, red-faced Burgun- 
dians mingled with chatter-boxes 
from Gascony; big, blond Normans 
walked arm in arm with the swart 
men of the Midi. Even the Bretons 
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perked up and seemed willing to 
forget, for the nonce, their ancient 
and deep-seated distrust of “the 
dirty Parisians.” There was con- 
siderable fraternizing between 
group and group, over and above 
the requirements of the program of 
religious events, which was all to 
the good. It does a Parisian no 
harm to learn something of the dif- 
ficulties of tilling those stubborn 
acres along the Loire; neither does 
it injure a Breton to be apprised of 
some of the problems of the city- 
bred. 

It would be easy for the captious 
to draw up quite a case against 
Lourdes. Everything depends on 
whether you feel that Lourdes is a 
hallowed spot in which one draws 
apart from the world worldly for a 
time, in order to pay honor to the 
Most Blessed Virgin, or whether it 
is a place to which one goes in the 
expectation of being honored by her. 
In the latter case, it seems to me 
that a number of improvements 
might be made in the modus 
operandi, that would redound to 
the credit of the Church. For ex- 
ample, if the main object of the 
Medical Bureau near the Grotto is 
to demonstrate to an age of unbelief 
that the supernatural is an ever- 
present element in the life of the 
Church, it seems to me that a more 
thorough and scientific history of 
all cases should be taken before peo- 
ple are allowed to plunge into the 
piscinae. This might tend to shut 
up many of the avenues of escape 
from the miraculous, which ration- 
alists constantly devise. Again, 
shower baths might be installed to 
supplant the antiquated system 
now in vogue, of conveying the 
waters to the sick, and this might 
tend to silence the anti-clericals 
who, from time to time, endeavor to 
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close Lourdes in the name of hy- 
giene. But, since Satan is their 
master, even though shower baths 
were in use, the anti-clericals prob- 
ably would not long be at a loss for 
some new method of venting their 
spleen. 

St. Paul proclaimed that in Jesus, 
veils are done away and mysteries 
revealed. At Lourdes, the veils 
seem to be very thin and that 


strangest of all strange things, the 
Mercy of God, 


Infinite gleams 
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through in overpowering grandeur. 
There, indeed, is “a green isle in the 
deep sea of misery, a flowering islet 
in the waters of wide agony.” Any 
Catholic who goes to Lourdes with 
an open mind and heart is born 
again. He is a new man, if not in 
circumstances or ability, then in 
character and purpose. His soul 
magnifies the Lord. He leaves, with 
confidence in the present and a sure 
hope of the future, for he has “put 
on Christ.” 








The Ball and the Cross. 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 


HE closing days of June brought 
to Leuisville, Kentucky, the 
twenty-third national convention of 
Catholic educators. The time and 
the place were alike wisely chosen 
since just before midsummer, 
moonlight and roses are at their 
best in the land of the blue-grass. 
Preparations in keeping with the 
finest traditions of Southern hospi- 
tality had been made under the di- 
rection of the Right Rev. John A. 
Floersh, Bishop of Louisville. The 
Pontifical Mass was sung by Right 
Rev. Francis W. Howard, Bishop of 
Covington, Secretary-General of the 
Association, and the delegates were 
welcomed by Bishop Floersh in an 
address that outlined succinctly the 
salient features of a true Catholic 
education: 


“The Catholic Church has always 
favored good schools, not only for 
the training of her clergy but for 
the instruction of her people. In 
Medieval France before the Hun- 
dred Years War, there were sixty 
thousand church schools. In the 


fifteenth century an English boy 
could get a good classical education 
more easily than to-day. Nearly all 
the manuscripts of Europe, over 
one hundred and fifty thousand, 
have come down to us through the 
monasteries and convents and 
many of them are so richly illus- 
trated that they are galleries of 
painting and_ decoration. The 
houses of religious women were 
workshops of the minor arts for the 
making of lace and embroidered 
vestments. The art of penmanship 
came down the ages and won a sig- 
nal victory over the lance and the 
sword.” 


The delegates entered the work 
of the Convention at once, realizing 
that much was to be done in a few 


days. Following the conferences of 
the administrative boards, the dele- 
gates carried through the work of 
the Convention by sitting in general 
and particular sessions. 

Right Rev. John B. Peterson, of 
Boston, sounded the dominant note 
of the Convention in a strikingly 
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effective address at the first general 
assembly. It was a plea for citizen- 
ship in the Kingdom of Christ, with 
an outline of means for attaining 
such a station. He quoted the 
papal letter warning the faithful 
against secularism in government 
and applied its principles to sec- 
ularism in education. This warn- 
ing, said Monsignor Peterson, 


“concerns not statesmen alone, but 
educators as well, and in my mind, 
most particularly. For, closely al- 
lied to secularism in government is 
secularism in education. The two 
go hand in hand. To encourage 
one is to encourage the other, and 
both are strengthened by the al- 
liance. Catholic educators must be 
on their guard against each.” 


Monsignor Peterson reviewed the 
triumphs of the Church through the 
centuries, in her warfare against 


godlessness and selfishness, and 
continued: 
“Incomparably rich in experi- 


ence, her warnings deserve at least 
a prudent consideration. Oldest 
champion of law and order, oldest 
vindicator of authority and liberty, 
she, first of all, is entitled to a hear- 
ing. Her opinion is worthy of re- 
spect because she too promulgates 
laws, that bind in conscience and 
demand obedience. She, too, knows 
the importance of good order—do- 
mestic, social and civil. Early she 
learned, and for ages taught the 
need and the secret of its keeping. 
She has acted and still acts au- 
thoritatively, but always with the 
highest regard for the liberty of her 
children. Certainly then her voice 


merits a hearing and a _ heeding 
above the clamor of cliques and 
clubs and congregations whose law 
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is frequently but a protest, whose 
order is at times only an expedi- 
ency, and whose authority is apt 
to yield all too readily to selfish 
desires or to demands for indi- 
vidual enjoyment of a destructive 
liberty.” 


The Honorable Matthew O’Do- 
herty, the distinguished jurist of 
Louisville, was the speaker before 
the next general gathering. He 
presented a most eloquent argu- 
ment for the right of the Catholic 
parent to instruct his child accord- 
ing to the mind of the Church. The 
address was characterized by a 
felicity of phrase which recalled 
the oratorical glories that bear 
the colors of “our old Kentucky 
home.” 


“The Catholic Church, reflecting the 
attributes of her Divine Founder, 
Whose praises she has just sung in 
a hundred diverse tongues and by 
more than a million voices gathered 
from the ends of the earth to the 
shores of Lake Michigan, pleads as 
she has ever pleaded for order in 
the Church, order in the State, 
order in the home, order in the hu- 
man mind, in the pursuit of its nat- 
ural object—that unfailing, unex- 
haustible source of happiness, Eter- 
nal Truth—missing which, the hu- 
man mind sinks into contradictions 
and chaos.” 


The third and last general as- 
sembly listened to the forceful ad- 
dress of the famous lecturer and 
essayist, Rev. Paul L. Blakely, of 
the Society of Jesus, the Chesterton 
of America. Father Blakely, a na- 
tive son of Kentucky, expressed the 
satisfaction he felt in the knowledge 
that the religious orders of Ken- 
tucky conduct schools in twenty- 

















eight States of the Union. He 
adopted as his own, the descriptive 
definition of a Catholic school, given 
by a non-Catholic boy: “A building 
with a cross, situated near a Cath- 
olic church, and taught by the sis- 
ters.” He quoted the Syllabus of 
Pius IX., and the Council of Balti- 
more, that the Church must not be 
expelled from the class room; that 
religion and moral instruction must 
be given the first place. Religion 
being the soul of education, all 
branches must be taught according 
to the mind of the Church. Cath- 
olic education can never be “in- 
struction plus religion.” The stu- 
dent must be, at all times, under re- 
ligious influence, and taught by men 
or women who accept Catholic prin- 
ciples in pedagogy, philosophy and 
theology. 

Father Blakely quoted the re- 
cent pronouncement of the Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, in which His 
Grace deplored any attempt to en- 
courage attendance at non-religious 
schools, and reiterated the often re- 
peated injunction of the Episcopate, 
that the ideal to be diligently sought 
after, is the education of every Cath- 
olic, throughout the whole course 
of his life, in filial obedience to the 
voice of the one true Church of Our 
Blessed Savior. 

Father Blakely said: 

“Our philosophy, our ethical code, 
our relations with our fellows will 
differ when we start from positions 
that are mutually incompatible. 
Those who think their existence 
ends with the grave, cannot see as 
we see. God is the central point 
around which all Catholics revolve, 
and so the Catholic endeavors to 
find out more about God and about 
his duties to God. Religion is not 
something added to life, it is life, 
here and hereafter. Religion, there- 
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fore, cannot be excluded from edu- 
cation.” 

To facilitate the work of the Con- 
vention, all addresses and discus- 
sions not of general interest were 
held under the direction of special 


departments. Over forty papers 
were presented, and each was fol- 
lowed by formal criticism and gen- 
eral discussion. Manifestly, then, 
in the present article, no detailed 
exposition of each can be attempted. 
A selection of a few of the most 
notable is offered. 

In the department of seminaries, 
Dr. Joseph Bruneau, S.S., of Balti- 
more, dealt with the most important 
matter that can engage the atten- 
tion of seminary masters, the de- 
velopment of supernatural virtues 
in the candidate for the priesthood. 
As might have been expected, the 
paper was entirely basic in spiritual 
principles and sanely practical in its 
applications. Dr. Bruneau had no 
unusual proposals; prayer, mortifi- 
cation, circumspection, frequenta- 
tion of the sacraments, devotion to 
the Virgin Mother—these lead the 
soul to seek first the Kingship of 
Christ. “But to make Christ reign,” 
said the speaker, “is to allow Him to 
work in the souls of our young 
disciples. He does not come to us 
as to a ciborium, but as a seed into 
good soil.” 

Dr. Francis Connell, C.SS.R., of 
Esopus, N. Y., made a plea for the 
training of the natural virtues. 
Punctuality, refinement of speech 
and manners, discretion, affability, 
cheerfulness, honesty and manli- 
ness,—all find their place in the 
solid foundation of the supernatural 
life. 

Dr. John Garvin, C.M., of Niagara 
University, stressed the need of 
education for public speaking. His 
address was elegantly illustrative in 
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form and delivery of the training 
he advocated. “What’s wanted in 
the teacher of homiletics,” Doctor 
Garvin held, “is enthusiasm; and 
what’s to be done on the part of a 
seminarian is preach, preach, 
preach. Elocution is an art; an art 
is acquired by study, training, ex- 
perience; art is made perfect by 
practice. We learn to preach by 
preaching.” 

Dr. G. B. O’Toole, O.M.L, of 
Pekin, China, read an attractive pa- 
per on Neo-Scholasticism. He re- 
viewed briefly the content of other 
philosophical systems in their rela- 
tion to that of the Church. He ob- 
served that the modern scientist has 
a theory to which he attempts to ad- 
just experimental findings. “Our 
rightful place,” said Dr. O’Toole, 
“is the middle ground between 
mechanism and neo-vitalism. 


Against the first, we must defend 


the non-mechanical character of 
organic life and against the second, 
the materiality of organic life.” 

Dr. John W. Maguire, C.S.V., of 
St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, IIL, 
presented an elaborate report upon 
the “Standardization of Catholic 
Colleges,” before the department of 
colleges. The study embraces sixty- 
nine institutions, and will prove an 
essential aid to administrative 
progress. 

Brother Leo’s paper on the “Col- 
lege Instructor’s Vade Mecum” ful- 
filled the high expectation awaiting 
it. Brother Leo bade the teacher go 
to the classics, for they are the 
Colorado of the mind. It is about 
the Isles of Greece, the shores of 
Italy, the meadows of England, that 
vigor is to be found. In particular, 
walk with Dante, discoverer of the 
Mountain of the Spirit. Read the 
Purgatorio, where you will find 
self-discipline motivated by love. 
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Brother Leo finds in the use of the 
Purgatorio a solution for the knotty 
problem of college entrance require- 
ments. He suggested that candi- 
dates be required to achieve a fair 
knowledge of nine Cantos. They 
learn humility—their professors 
giving them the example. Good will 
and vision are absolutely essential. 
What avails it if Justinian arranged 
the bridle if the saddle is found 
empty! 

“Why the Junior High School?” 
was discussed most ably by Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Cunningham, C.S.C., of 
Notre Dame. If we aim to teach the 
three R’s, surely eight years is too 
long a period. A reorganization is 
necessary if the first cycle of sec- 
ondary education is to be effective. 
The adolescent passes through vari- 
ous psychological developments. He 
becomes age-conscious and, later, 
sex-conscious—factors that must be 
reckoned with if intellectual pro- 
gress is to be made. The junior 
high school attempts to direct these 
influences of early adolescence with 
appropriate programs. 

So popular was the program of- 
fered by the parish school depart- 
ment, that Monsignor Joseph Smith, 
of New York, presided, tactfully 
and graciously, at all times over a 
crowded assembly. 

There were gathered here repre- 
sentatives from all the teaching sis- 
terhoods. Benedictines, Domini- 
cans, Franciscans and Ursulines of 
the older orders, mingled with 
those of less ancient institution— 
Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of Nazareth 
and Sisters of Loretto. All listened 
with rapt attention to the addresses 
made by certain distinguished sis- 
ters and diocesan superintendents, 
addresses which dealt with im- 
portant phases of school work—the 
training of principals, the initiative 
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of the teacher, music in the grades, 
the pastor and the rural school. 

Rev. Matthew A. Delaney, of New 
York, outlined clearly and _ in- 
timately, the course to be followed 
in teaching the children who do not 
enjoy the benefits of catechetical 
instruction in the parish school. He 
pleaded for special zeal in the care 
of such children. The _ kindest 
teachers should be selected—those 
who are patiently repetitive in in- 
struction and compelling in fra- 
ternal interest. 
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The final meeting was graced by 
the benign presence of the Right 
Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, of the 
Catholic University of America, and 
President of the Association, and 
Bishop Floersh and Bishop Howard. 
The gratitude of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association was voiced for 
the courtesies so generously ex- 
tended, and the assurance given 
that progress had been made in the 
art and science of Catholic educa- 
tion. 

Francis O'NEILL, O.P., Px.D. 








Nova et Vetera. 


THE MADNESS OF POETS. 


ONE supreme man in literature is 
reputed to have renounced poetry 
altogether. But he did in fact only 
dwell with especial emphasis upon 
each side of this paradox [that is, 
the mixture of veneration with dis- 
trust toward poetry]. Plato is 
magnificent both in scorn and 
adoration of the poetic gift. Poets, 
he declares, are foolish, they are an 
outrage upon the moral under- 
standing, so insidious in their arts 
that he is all but ready to banish 
the whole tribe from his ideal Re- 
public. They are engaged in pre- 


senting to the affections, not ideas, 


but mere things, and these generally 
the most blood-heating kinds of 
things, over which they work us up 
into a wholly inconsequent madness. 
Nay, it is worse than that, for these 
things of theirs are not even real, 
they are not there at all, they are 
only imagined things! So why 
should we sacrifice our equilibrium 
to them? Have we not enough to 
exercise us in the conduct of 
genuine life according to intelligent 
principles? Such is the great ques- 
tion as to poetry. And I think that 
every poetic person who is well 
equipped for life, has in him this 
platonic and vulgar contempt of 
conscious realization, and can taste 
the anathema in the term poet. “He 
who cannot rise above his writings 
that he has been long patching and 
piecing together, adding some and 
taking away some, may be justly 
called Poet!” says Plato, in high 
scorn of his own pursuits. 


It seems as though a man ought 
to have something to do. Sitting in 
a hammock with a book of rhyme, 
realizing the intrinsic being of 
something, perhaps the west wind, 
when he ought to trim a windmill, 
and be starting up the pump—this 
is a poor picture of a hero. So poor 
is it, that it will probably bring 
those who adore poetry, if they 
have not been brought already, into 
open conflict with our opinion that 
it is essentially a realization. They 
will declare that poetry does pro- 
mote achievement, does concern it- 
self with practical truth and mean- 
ing. A man unacquainted with the 
“Book of Poems,” according to Con- 
fucius, is not only unable to see, 
but also unable to advance—he is 
face to face with a stone wall. Ac- 
cording to Philip Sidney, effective 
instruction is almost the definitive 
function of poetry. For Shelley all 
life’s idealism, all progress of the 
spirit, all hope of high action, is 
contained in the word. And no one 
of these enthusiasts exceeds Plato 
himself, who declares, with royal 
inconsistency, that the character of 
a people depends so much more 
upon their songs than upon any- 
thing else, that we ought to make 
these the chief forces in education. 
Give them great poetry and the state 
will flourish. Did he say that 
poetry is madness? Yes—but the 
madness of poets is the most ef- 
ficacious state of being that this 
world offers. Madmen are strong. 
They mould history and the earth. 
Is it not a kind of madness that the 
world exists at all, a kind of in- 
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fatuation with the idea of being? 
And is not the madness of Homer 
more akin to divinity than the san- 
ity of all your politicians? Would 
you not even rather join yourself 
with Homer, who so loved reality, 
and begot with her such children as 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, than be 
a husband and the father in re- 
spectability of a whole family of in- 
dustrious citizens? Such is the 
other judgment of Plato, and his 
enthusiasm when he speaks upon 
the brighter side of this universal 
paradox. 

—Max Eastman, The Enjoyment of Poetry 
oo York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), pp. 190- 


a 
— 





THE HicgH VocaTION oF ROMANCE. 


It is, perhaps, idle to insist on the 
term Celtic; for, as Mr. Yeats has 
confessed, the spirit that we often 


call Celtic is, in reality, the spirit 
that is common to many if not all 


primitive peoples. It would be 
difficult to express its qualities in a 
phrase; it is the spirit of enchant- 
ment, of ecstasy, of wonder, of 
adoration; it is the spirit which 
protests for ever against modern 
materialistic theories; it is the 
eternal witness, as some of us think, 
to the existence of that Avalon from 
which we have been driven, for 
which we long during the days of 
our banishment, exrules filii Hevoe. 
The existence of the Brook by the 
way may be deduced from the thirst 
of the wayfarer; and so Paradise 
may be inferred by our longing for 
it. It is this longing, and the ex- 
pression of this longing, which dis- 
tinguish, in the last resort, Art from 
Artifice; without it a book, or a pic- 
ture, or a statue is nothing but a 
more or less ingenious contrivance, 
with the excellence, perhaps, of a 
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beehive or an ant hill, but no true 
work of art. 

And here is the tragedy to which 
Matthew Arnold made allusion in 
the adjective “ineffectual.” Take 
the “Morte d’Arthur” of Malory 
even; there the material which 
came from Celtdom—or, let us say, 
from a primitive race—had been 
worked over by many hands, both 
French and English, for more than 
two hundred years. And yet: com- 
pare Malory’s book with the average 
“clever” modern novel; not with the 
dregs and drivel of the publishers’ 
stock, which is, surely, the most of- 
fensively pretentious stuff that ever 
found expression in writing or print 
or articulate speech, but with the 
well-made, well-dressed, decently 
written story of these “educated” 
days. Well, of course, the modern 
book is nought when compared with 
Malory; it is as the ingenuities of 
an amiable bee, or of an observant 
butterfly beside the “Morte;” and 
yet, how vastly the latter is excelled, 
in mere artifice, by the former. The 
modern writer “jines his flats,” he 
has a story to tell, and he tells it in 
more or less logical order; the old 
romancer, not content with the 
wanderings of his heroes, must 
wander too; breaking off, turning 
from the track, indulging in epi- 
sodes without end, returning to the 
high road of history, only to stroll 
away from it again in the course of 
a few chapters. In a word: the 
spirit is undoubtedly present in the 
romance, but the body which the 
writer has provided is often de- 
plorably ill-jointed and shapen in 
strange sort, and sometimes in no 
sort at all. And, nevertheless, we 
know that the old romance is a part 
of the lost paradise; while the new 
novel is just very entertaining read- 
ing. One may call this a tragedy of 
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literature, that the perfect spirit— 
the one element which makes liter- 
ature, which transmutes the lead of 
human things into the pure gold of 
art—has so often been manifested 
in very dim and imperfect vessels; 
while well-chased flagons hold but 
poor, thin liquor, small wines of a 
second growth, agreeable enough 
with one’s dinner, but not apt to 
serve in the celebration of the 
Greater Dionysian Mysteries. Of 
course, there may be people who 
think the faults of the old tales are 
beauties, just as there may be per- 
sons who think that the bad draw- 
ing of early stained-glass and il- 
luminated manuscripts is an added 
charm; but these are not tenable 
opinions. A glowing and glorious 
saint in his dyed robes is the less, 
not the more beautiful by the obvi- 
ous dislocation of his neck; and so 
the wonderful old tale loses, not 


gains, by its awkward and rambling 


construction. 

Here, then, is a great task for the 
writer who has the requisite vision, 
who is willing to be brave in his re- 
counting of it. Let him think of this 
as his life’s work, to tell the great 
dream truthfully, and yet to tell it 
coherently. The vision, of course, 
is above all things necessary; the 
chosen one must above all see the 
real things, he must be able to gaze 
on Paradise; and even if the especial 
gift have been vouchsafed him, he 
will have much ado to keep his eyes 
clear, to dispel, to dispel continually, 
the mists that rise from the rotten 
fens and dunghills of modern civili- 
sation. He must purge his mind of 
cant; especially and principally of 
that noxious form of cant that 
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caused Professor Maynadier to pen 
these dolorous pages concerning the 
selfish, fanatical, and unhealthy na- 
ture of Sir Galahad, which made 
poor Tennyson see in the marvellous 
imagery of the Round Table simply 
a pretty way of putting one’s re- 
spect for the House of Commons, 
the County Council, and the School 
Board. The man who is to clothe the 
shining spirit with the perfect body 
must forget all this rubbish, he 
must forget that it exists, or the vi- 
sion will be taken from him, as it 
was taken from the eyes of Tenny- 
son; and Avalon, the isle beyond 
the glassy floods, will, perhaps, turn 
into a picture of modern society, 
or (worse still!) of “modern Chris- 
tianity.”. Nay; he who is to write 
our great romance must himself be 
a knight-errant; he, too, must turn 
his back on the city, on the places 
where people sit by the cosy fires of 
social and convenient morality, and 
do business, and do each other, and 
deduce obvious moral lessons from 
everything, and pass Acts of Par- 
liament, and make Religion a sort 
of shabby Moyen de Parvenir; he 
must fare forth on the wild ways by 
the dark wood, by the bare moun- 
tain heights, through fires and 
storms, over the billows of the great 
deep. In other words, he must be 
firmly and utterly convinced that 
man is here, not that he may be 
good-natured and kindly (so far as 
kindness and good-nature are con- 
sistent with business principles), 
but that he may be worthy of the 
Vision of the Most Blessed Cup of 
the Sangraal. 


—ArTHur Macnen. The Glorious Mystery 
(Chicago: Covici-McGee Company), pp. 51-53. 
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THE SEAL OF THE CONFESSIONAL. 


In 1676 Madame la Marquise de 
Brinvilliers was executed in Paris, 
her corpse burnt, and the ashes 
scattered to the winds. This woman 
may claim to rank among the 
world’s greatest poisoners. To se- 
cure for her lover and herself the 
family property, she experimented 
with a deadly poison, tried its ef- 
fects on the poor in the public hos- 
pitals, and then slowly did to death 
her father and two brothers. These 
and other crimes were brought to 
light on the death of her paramour 
Sainte Croix, and she fled to a con- 
vent in Liége. She was lured thence 
by an agent who passed himself off 
as an abbé to secure entrance to the 
convent, and made love to Madame. 
Among her papers was found a 
written confession, covering a great 
deal more matter even than did the 
accusations brought against her. 
The judges claimed that this docu- 
ment might be used to help them in 
passing sentence. Neville, her ad- 
vocate, however, contended that no 
use whatever should be made of it, 
since not only was the confessor 
bound by the seal, but any others 
also who might come to know of a 
penitent’s confession. The point 
was submitted to three authorities, 
who decided that the Court might in 
conscience see the papers and ques- 
tion the accused about the facts 
there set down. Lea says that “it 
was not received in evidence, 
though it could not but influence 
the minds of the Judges.” .. . 

Very different was the point 


which agitated Archbishop Ulla- 
thorne’s mind, when, in 1838, he 
was summoned to give evidence be- 
fore the Select Committee appointed 
to investigate the effects of the 
transportation system on the moral 
state of society in the penal 
colonies. Having conscientious 
doubts whether he ought to say 
what he knew on that subject, since 
very much of his knowledge neces- 
sarily came through the confes- 
sional, he consulted his theological 
adviser, Dr. Brown, Prior of Down- 
side. The advice received was, in 
Ullathorne’s own words, “that when 
my knowledge was general and not 
associated by direct remembrance 
with personal communications in 
the confessional, I might speak my 
knowledge for the public benefit.” 

One last instance, dating from 
1915. On March 30th of that year 
Baron von Bissing, Governor-Gen- 
eral in Brussels, wrote to Cardinal 
Mercier regarding an accusation 
which had appeared in the foreign 
Press. It had been said that Ger- 
man soldiers passing through Bel- 
gium had gone so far as to outrage 
Belgian nuns. Von Bissing was 
anxious, in justice to his men, that 
the charge should be examined, and 
the truth established. “If your 
Eminence would be so kind as to 
forward me the documents which 
you may possibly have, dealing with 
the cases of violations of nuns in 
your diocese, I shall then be in a po- 
sition to take whatever further 
steps the situation may demand.” 
The Cardinal declined the proffered 
investigation, asking, “Has the civil 
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authority the right to institute an 
inquiry about so delicate a matter? 
Whom would one question? The 
confessor? The doctor? They are 
bound by professional secrecy.” 
The tendency in modern times 
has ever been in the direction of 
greater and greater tightening up, 
with a view to preventing even the 
slightest indirect violation of the 
sacramental seal. To what a length 
this has gone may be gathered from 
the Instruction of the Holy Office 
(June 9, 1915) which was sent to 
local Ordinaries and Superiors of 
religious Orders. In brief, it very 


strongly condemned the conduct 
of confessors who, whilst avoiding 
the mention of anything by which 
the party concerned might be made 
known, do not hesitate, either in 
private conversations or from the 
pulpit, to speak of what they heard 


in confession. Even if the seal is 
substantially guarded, yet such a 
practice is distasteful to the people, 
and calculated to destroy their con- 


fidence. 

—Rev. W. Swarr, S.J., “A Brief History, in 
Examples, of the Seal of the Confessional,” in 
The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Dublin, Ire- 
land), July, 1926. 


=~ 
—— 





An ITALIAN INTERVIEWS THE ARCH- 
BISHOP OF MEXICO. 


I HAVE come directly from Chi- 
cago to Mexico, to a world infinitely 
remote from the inexorable and 
standardized civilization of the 
Yankees, to a land of contrast, of 
discouragement and exaltation, of 
romance and absurdity, of qualities 
impossible to describe, but indelibly 
Latin, exuberantly Latin, even in its 
errors and its excesses... . 

My first call was upon the Arch- 
bishop, Monsignor Mora y del Rio, 
a venerable gentleman in the seven- 
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ties. A few days before, he had 
received a rude—one might say in- 
solent—letter from the President 
of the Republic, addressed simply 
to ‘Sefior Mora,’ and directing him, 
as the head of the Mexican Church, 
to put an end to the protests—par- 
ticularly abroad—against the cleri- 
cal policy of the Government. Presi- 
dent Calles added that a repetition 
of these incidents would be re- 
garded as antipatriotic, and closed 
by calling the Archbishop’s atten- 
tion to what had happened to 
Bishop Zarrate, who has been jailed 
for inciting the people against the 
authorities. ... 

The archiepiscopal residence is a 
beautiful palace. I ascended to 
the gallery, where I was met by an 
Indian cleric. He was the first per- 
son in sacerdotal garb that I had 
seen in Mexico, where the clergy 
are forbidden to wear in public any 
evidence of their profession. He 
proved to be the Archbishop’s sec- 
retary, and immediately conducted 
me to Monsignor Mora y del Rio, 
who wore the robes and insignia of 
his office and received me in a 
plainly furnished study containing 
a picture of the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe. The venerable ecclesiastic 
seemed even older than his years, 
and his dignified and delicately 
chiseled features betrayed at once 
his hidalgo descent. He spoke Ital- 
ian and was evidently touched by 
the visit of a journalist who had 
come expressly from the mother- 
land of the Church to visit her per- 
secuted outposts in Mexico. Indeed, 
so deep was his feeling that after 
the first few words he choked with 
emotion, and with tears flowing 
freely down his cheeks he merely 
clasped my hands and murmured: 
‘O Roma! O Roma!’... 

Discovering that the Archbishop 
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was not likely to give me much in- 
formation, I next called upon Mon- 
signor Crespi, the Italian secretary 
of the deserted Apostolic Delegation 
to Mexico. That gentleman has 
been in the country five years, and 
still resides in the villa that had 
sheltered during that period some 
three representatives of the Vati- 
can, all of whom had been expelled 
from the country. The secretary 
owes his privilege of remaining 
largely to his attractive personality 
and the friendships he has formed 
in Mexican political circles. He is 
officially tolerated as the represen- 
tative of the Spanish Red Cross, 
whose emblem he wears on the but- 
tonhole of his plain black business 
suit. He also wears a turned-down 
collar, a flowing tie, and a soft 
broad-brimmed hat, which make 


him look like an artist from the 
Latin Quarter instead of a priest. 


Monsignor Crespi likewise kept 
vigilant guard over his tongue. The 
only thing he told me was that the 
Constitution adopted under Car- 
ranza had gradually restricted the 
privileges of all foreign clergymen 
and of the Roman Church in Mex- 
ico. He laid stress on the fact that 
the expulsion of Monsignor Car- 
uana, who was a United States citi- 
zen, was designed to impress on the 
Holy See the fact that the power- 
ful American Union has practically 
no influence in Mexico—whose 
rulers make a point of showing her 
big neighbor that she intends to 
manage her own affairs. 

The Government justifies its 
policy toward the Church by the 
clergy’s alleged meddling in poli- 
tics. That charge was undoubtedly 
true during the first years of inde- 
pendence, when the Catholic reli- 
gion was the only one recognized by 
the authorities. In a general way, 
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the Church lost its power about the 
time of Maximilian. Hidalgo and 
Moreno, the leaders of the original 
revolt against Spain one hundred 
years ago, were priests. Iturbide’s 
empire was emphatically Catholic. 
Maximilian, however, was a man of 
liberal antecedents, who never got 
on well with the Holy See; and 
Juarez, who defeated Maximilian 
and finally established a republican 
form of government, rigidly ex- 
cluded the clergy from all political 
activity, reduced them to poverty, 
and initiated the anticlerical policy 
that has continued, with occasional 
interruptions, ever since. 

Consequently, it is absurd to-day 
to accuse the priests of mixing up 
in politics. Most of them are In- 
dians who hate the Spanish and 
Caucasian upper classes and are 
disliked in turn by them. In other 
words, the native clergy are in- 
tensely hostile to the Conservatives. 
Obregon and Calles have confiscated 
two-thirds of the large estates and 
distributed the land among the peas- 
ants. The bishops, who have been 
sadly harried by the authorities, 
have no time to interest themselves 
in politics. They have been fully 
employed trying to reéstablish their 
schools, which were mostly sus- 
pended during the revolution, to fill 
up the ranks of the depleted priest- 
hood, to visit districts where re- 
ligious services have ceased, and to 
raise money to support their im- 
poverished Church. I did hear of 
one case where a bishop is alleged 
to have given money to Huerta; but 
that was a solitary instance, by no 
means clearly established, and in 
view of the poverty of the Church 
it could hardly have been im- 
portant. 


—ARNALDO Crpotta, in La Stampa. Turin. 
August 14, 1926, translated by The Living Age. 











ECENTLY, a professor of Co- 

lumbia University, returning to 
New York after an interview with 
Mussolini, declared that the liber- 
ties of the Italian people had not 
been limited in the least. 

Thereupon, one of our news- 
papers “sailed into” the professor. 
“It is a new Americanism,” says 
the editor, “which approves a 
governmental policy enforced by 
bayonets, a policy which reduces 
representative government to a 
nullity, not only limits but de- 
stroys liberty of speech and free- 
dom of the press, forbids citizens 
to assemble peaceably for discus- 
sion of political questions, and 
plans to interfere with the liberty 
of thinking—a new American- 
ism which assumes that all this 
does not limit the liberty of the 
people.” 

The editor’s honest indignation is 
refreshing. It is particularly so to 
me, for I have been carefully scru- 
tinizing the editorial page of that 
newspaper (it claims to have the 
best editorials in America) in the 

hope of seeing an 


Of Two equally frank and 
Tyrannies equally indignant 
Condemn expression concern- 
One? ing a country much 


nearer than Italy, 
and a tyrant far more violent than 
Mussolini. Mexico also “reduces 
representative government to a 
nullity, not only limits but destroys 
liberty of speech and freedom of the 
press, forbids citizens to assemble 
peaceably,” and is guilty of all the 
other tyrannies enumerated in the 
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newspaper paragraph. And yet that 
newspaper, in common with all 
others that I have seen, is so chary 
of editorial expression about the 
persecution in Mexico, as to be all 
but absolutely silent. 


ERE is perhaps the most amaz- 

ing feature of the Mexican situ- 
ation. It is not surprising thal 
Mexico should _ persecute the 
Church, or even that she should 
virtually outlaw religion. She has 
done these things again and again 
in the last seventy years. But what 
is now in progress in Mexico, is not 
a persecution of the Church. It is 
rather,—to borrow a phrase from 
Cardinal O’Connell,—‘“a defiance of 
the first principles upon which hu- 
man government must rest, and a 
denial of the fundamental rights of 
citizens.” Ostensibly Mexico is regu- 
lating the activities of the Church; 
really she is violating the natural 
rights of man. This fact must be 
obvious to any intelligent person 
who reads the Constitution of 1917, 
now being rigorously enforced by 
President Calles. It is, therefore, 
astounding that our public officials 
from the highest to the lowest, 
should have no tongue to speak for 
liberty, and that our newspapers, so 
generous with space to attack Mus- 
solini, should find it impossible to 
squeeze into their multitudinous 
pages, at least a mild little murmur 
of protest against the crimes that 
are being done,—not only against 
the Church—but against all lib- 
erty, by our next neighbor to the 
South. 
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YEAR ago, Mr. Kellogg, our 
Secretary of State, said, 
“Mexico is on trial before the rest 
of the world.” He had in mind, 
principally, the economic policy of 


Mexico. But now, when the ques- 

tion is not so much 
Mexico on one of international 
Trial, or trade, but of fun- 
the United damental human 
States? rights, Mr. Kellogg, 


‘like all the rest of 
the national administration, is si- 
lent. It remains true, however, that 
“Mexico is on trial.” It is equally 
true, (and this concerns us more), 
that America is on trial before the 
rest of the world. We are par excel- 
lence the exponents and protago- 
nists of liberty. Wherever and 
whenever liberty is attacked, it 
has been our tradition to rally to its 
rescue. For the sake of liberty (or 
what was thought to be liberty) 
America helped Garibaldi and Maz- 
zini in Italy, and Kossuth in Hun- 
gary. We made war on Morocco, 
we fought Spain and liberated Cuba 
and the Philippines. To us, an as- 
sault upon liberty is never a private 
matter. It is our tradition to inter- 
fere in behalf of the essential liber- 
ties of human beings, within our own 
borders, or in the Congo, in China, or 
in Armenia. True, we have not al- 
ways taken up arms to fight for 
liberty in every corner of the world. 
If we ‘had done that, we should 
never have had a moment of peace. 
But at least we have not remained 
dumb. Our public men _ have 
spoken. Congress has drawn reso- 
lutions, presidents have written offi- 
cial letters, and our newspapers 
have communicated to the world 
our protest against tyranny. But in 
this Mexican matter, all our organs 
of protest are strangely paralyzed. 
Almost all; here and there a soft 
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voice is heard; an occasional editor 
has written very gingerly against 
Calles. But our politicians are 
walking on eggshells, our most in- 
fluential editors are counseling 
“hands off,” and even the most 
violent advocates of the rights of 
man,—the liberal and_ radical 
press—are condoning or justifying 
the tyranny in Mexico. There is, in 
effect, a conspiracy of silence. 


ONDONATION and justification 

of Mexico have been carried to 
such an extreme that a dispassion- 
ate observer can only conclude that 
the defenders of Mexico are for 
some reason, curiously blind. For 
example, Rev. Hu- 
bert C. Herring, Con- The Ne 
gregationalist, head Plus Ultra of 
of one of the numer- Nationalism. 
ous investigating 
committees that have gone into Mex- 
ico, says: “I am convinced that no- 
where in the world are the interests 
of a truly democratic and passion- 
ately free religion safer than here in 
Mexico.” And Bishop George A. 
Miller, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Mexico, says, “There is 
no persecution of religion in 
Mexico.” 

Let us see: 

Article 1 of the Calles Regula- 
tions enacts that “to exercise the 
ministry of any cult within the 
territory of the Mexican republic, 
it is required to be a Mexican by 
birth.” If we had a law like that, 
in the United States, Dean Inge 
could not have preached here, nor 
Dr. Jowett, nor Dr. Aked, nor a 
thousand others. Rev. F. B. Meyer 
of London (to take a case at ran- 
dom from the newspaper) could not 
conduct his “Old Tent Evangel” in 
New York City. If we had had a 
law like that in colonial times, John 
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Wesley could not have preached in 
Georgia. If England had a law like 
that, Henry Ward Beecher could not 
have preached in London or Liver- 
pool. If Italy had a law like that, the 
American Methodists could not 
preach in Rome. That might in- 
deed be no calamity, but if it were 
a fact, one needs no hypertrophied 
imagination, to see the daily delega- 
tions of black-coated, white-cra- 
vated dominies storming the White 
House, and swarming in the lobbies 
of the Capitol, to get the hideous 
wrong righted. Yet the coreligion- 
ist of Beecher says he “doesn’t 
know a country where the gospel is 
freer than in Mexico,” and the co- 
religionist of Wesley says “there is 
no persecution in Mexico.” This is 
not only dishonesty. It is absurdity. 


R take another of the laws of 

Mexico, now so relentlessly en- 
forced: “All religious acts of public 
worship shall be celebrated abso- 
lutely inside the churches.” If that 
had been the case in ancient days, 
St. Paul could not have spoken on 
Mars Hill, in Athens, and Our 
Savior could not have preached the 
Sermon on the Mount. Yet “there 
is no country in the world where a 
truly democratic and passionately 
free religion is safer than in 
Mexico.” Even the Salvation Army, 
“truly democratic,” and “passion- 
ately free,” couldn’t exist under the 
Mexican law. 


R read Article 10: “Ministers of 

any religion, whether in public 
or private meetings, shall not criti- 
cize the fundamental laws of the 
country, or the authorities of the 
Government, either in particular or 
in general.” Now, to drop the men- 
dacious Miller, and the ecstatic 
Herring,—I should like to know 
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what our newspaper editors, par- 
ticularly our liberal and radical 
editors, think of that 

article. Most of them Significant 
haven’t opened their Silence. 
mouths about it. Yet 

they know that free speech involves 
free criticism. They know that one 
of the essential rights of any citizen 
of the republic is to criticize public 
officials, and to agitate for the re- 
peal of obnoxious laws. Indeed, 
this comes close to being the dis- 
tinguishing mark of popular gov- 
ernment. It is an integral part of 
what we understand by American 
liberty, or, for that matter, of Anglo- 
Saxon liberty, and of all liberty. As 
the London Tablet,—a Catholic 
paper—has expressed it, “Free 
thought, free speech, free press, 
have come to be axiomatic, and 
enter into the very fibre of our con- 
cept of liberty.” Why then so si- 
lent, ye apostles of liberty? 


UT there is worse yet; Article 13 

says, with incredible fatuity, 
“Religious periodical publications 

. shall not comment on national 
political subjects nor publish in- 
formation regarding the acts of the 
authorities of the country or of 
private persons, who may have a 
direct relation to the functions of 
public institutions.” 

Ignore, for the moment, the ex- 
tremism in that law, and consider 
merely the word “Religious.” Why 
“religious”? Is there no possibil- 
ity of sedition in Mexico from 
any source but religion? The truth 
is that Mexico’s troubles in recent 
years have come from its army and 
its politics, not its religion. At this 
moment its chief danger is from 
economic radicalism. Why then 
the discrimination against religious 
publications? 














by illustrate again by bringing 
the matter home. If we had in 
the United States, a law like that of 
Article 13, all radical and liberal 
papers, for example, The Nation, 
The New Republic, The Masses, 
The Appeal to Reason, and a hun- 
dred others, ranging from the re- 
spectable-radical all the way down 
to the “lunatic fringe,” would re- 
main perfectly free, not only to ex- 
ploit their economic vagaries, but 
to criticize the government to a fare- 
you-well; while such conservative 
journals as THE CaTHOLIC WorLp, 
The Living Church, The Outlook, 
and The Christian Century, would 
be free to print only sermons and 
Sunday-school stories. Even such a 
harmless, necessary organ as The 
Literary Digest would be _ sup- 
pressed, for it prints both sides of 
all questions, and Article 13 pro- 
hibits the publication of both sides 
of any question. 


RESIDENT CALLES is, I think, 
something of a Voltairean. But 
was it not Voltaire who said, “I dis- 
agree entirely with your opinion, but 
I will fight to the death for your 
liberty to express it.” Well, then, 
Sefior Calles, how do you justify a 
law that “forbids comment,” and 
the “publication of information”? 
This, I submit, is the most drastic 
law ever enacted by any nation not 
at war. Not even Mussolini, in his 
most arrogant mood, ever conceived 


a law like that. Yet 
Fish of One the “liberal” jour- 
and Flesh nals who raise a 
of Another. hullabaloo about 
Mussolini, coo like 
turtle doves over Calles. Take 


for example, the ablest of them all, 
The Nation. Recall its furious 


articles of some months ago, on 
the sins and crimes of the United 
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It ex- 
hausted the vials of its wrath upon 
Uncle Sam, and when invective was 
exhausted, covered him with irony, 


States Government in Haiti. 


sarcasm, ridicule. It pursued the 
subject relentlessly, like an invin- 
cible crusader. It reminded one of 
William Lloyd Garrison and his 
forever famous proclamation: “I 
am in earnest, I will not retract, 
I will not equivocate, I will not be 
silent, and I will be heard.” Now, 
for that, let me say honestly I ad- 
mire The Nation, as I admire Garri- 
son. But what has become of that 
journal’s passion for justice, now 
that Mexico, and not Haiti, is con- 
cerned? If liberty be in jeopardy in 
Cuba, or in the Philippines, or in 
Italy, or anywhere else in the world, 
The Nation blazes its wrath like 
another Savonarola. But liberty is 
murdered in Mexico and The Nation 
is dumb. Practically dumb. It is 
true that Mr. Villard says (per se 
or per alium;—the editorial is not 
signed), “We would not defend in 
every detail the present policy of the 
Mexican Government.” So? But 
do you defend it in any detail? Do 
you defend the policy of Calles as a 
whole? Do you defend any one of 
the religious clauses in the Consti- 
tution of 1917, or in the “Regula- 
tions” now enacted to enforce that 
Constitution? Speak up, Mr. Vil- 
lard. Do you believe in religious 
persecution, anywhere, for any rea- 
son? Don’t tell us there is no per- 
secution. You are neither a fool 
nor, presumably, a blind bigot. You 
have intelligence. You claim to have 
honesty. But have you impartial- 
ity? Are you against tyranny in 
Haiti or tyranny in all the world? If 
Uncle Sam was tyrannical in Haiti, 
is not President Calles tyrannical in 
Mexico? Did you so exhaust your- 
self in excoriating your own coun- 
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try that you have not a breath left 
to say something about “barbarous 
Mexico”? Did you use up all your 
poisoned-arrow words, so that now 
you are reduced to say softly, “We 
do not agree with all of the methods 
of the Mexican Government?” 


LL us, then, with which one of 
them do you agree? What do 
you think of the confiscation of 
churches and schools and convents 
and orphan asylums? Some of 
these were direct donations from 
private persons. All 

In Every De- of them, whether 
tailor Any erected and main- 
Detail? tained by direct vol- 
untary contribution 

of the people, or built and endowed 
partially by governmental subsidy, 
were intended by the people,—the 
source of all authority,—to be used 
in the service of religion. Do you 
approve of the Government’s taking 
them over, no matter what their 
original title may have been, and no 
matter what the people may desire? 
You dare not say that the Mexican 
people have decreed confiscation. 
You know that the Mexicans as a 
people have had no chance to ex- 
press their view upon the matter. 
You know there is nothing that 
Calles dreads so much as a referen- 
dum, and you know that if there 
were a referendum it would not be 
honestly conducted. But even if the 
Mexican people should declare for 
confiscation, do you consider con- 
fiscation without compensation jus- 
tifiable? If, for example, Bishop 
Manning finally gets his Cathedral 
built, would you think it fair of the 
City, or the State, or the Nation to 
grab the title to it? Perhaps you 
do. Judging from your ardent zeal 
in defense of the Russian Soviets, 
one might conclude that you do be- 
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lieve in confiscation. If so, would 
you believe in a confiscation of your 
own press, and your own publish- 
ing house? If that would make you 
howl, why don’t you howl now? 
Does it make a difference with you 
whose ox is gored? 


return to our question: 
“Which one of Calles’ decrees 

do you approve of?” Is it the one 
denying the vote to all ministers of 
religion? Here in the United 
States, only criminals and felons 
forfeit the suffrage. Do you con- 
sider it a crime or a felony to be a 
priest or a preacher of the Gospel? 

You, Mr. Villard, of The Nation, 
you and all your liberal kind, who 
sneer at the alleged miracles be- 
lieved by the Mexican peon, have 
you no sneer or, better still, have 
you no righteous wrath for the 
tyrant who digs up laws that for 
seventy years had remained rightly 
a dead letter, and declares his in- 
tention of enforcing them, with 
bloodshed if need be, while at the 
same time he sanctimoniously pro- 
tests his love of freedom, and his 
respect for all religions? 

Do you see nothing ridiculous in 
an atheist’s protestation that he 
respects all religions, Catholi- 
cism, Protestantism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Buddhism? And as for supersti- 
tions, what about the 
pro-Calles paraders, 
wearing scapulars 
and medals of the 
saints and _  carry- 
ing banners’ with 
the Spanish translation of the Soviet 
motto, “Religion is the opium of 
the people?” Why not get your 
Mr. Van Loon to make a car- 
toon on that? Superstitious athe- 
ists are funnier than superstitious 
Catholics. 


Fit Matter 
for Ridicule, 
or for 
Indignation. 




















GAIN I demand to know,—of 

you and of the whole raft of 
radicals,—which one of the details 
of the Calles religious legislation 
you approve. Is it the one that for- 
bids a minister of religion to in- 
herit or to bequeath 
real property? Or 
the one that forbids 
a priest to wear a 
Roman collar? Or the one that 
declares “marriage is a civil con- 
tract appertaining to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the civil authori- 
ties”? Or the one that empowers 
the State to limit the number of 
ministers in a given locality? Or the 
one that denies a jury trial to any- 
one caught violating these crazy 
laws? And what do you think of 
the shooting of priests after a “sum- 
mary court-martial” in time of 
peace? 

For shame, you “liberals!” You 
can’t see injustice under your own 
nose. Else, why have you dodged 
all these matters, that fairly cry 
aloud for condemnation, especially 
from those who proclaim them- 
selves dedicated to liberty and 
sanity? 

I have seen the statements in an- 
other issue, of your paper, Mr. Vil- 
lard, that the law canceling the 
freedom of the press is “sheer 
tyranny.” But tell me, do you think 
in your heart that sheer tyranny 
goes hand in hand with a sincere 
desire for social and economic re- 
form? If a government suppresses 
free speech and free religion, do you 
really believe it is aiming to benefit 
its people? Then why do you sym- 
pathize with the present régime in 
Mexico? You know why. And we 
know why. It is for the same 
reason that you have consistently 
upheld the present régime in Rus- 
sia, and fought its battles against 


Erastianism 
Gone Wild. 
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In a word, it is because 


all comers. 
you are Bolshevik. 


O much for the “liberals.” Let 

us return to the illiberals,—to 
the Millers and the Herrings. They 
are of the type who insist upon an 
absolute separation of church and 
state. Very well, what do they 
make of Article 130, Paragraph 7, 
in the Constitution of 1917: “The 
State legislatures shall have the ex- 
clusive power of determining the 
maximum number of ministers of 
religious creeds, according to the 
needs of each locality.” Would 
Bishop Leonard for example, who 
has so recently vituperated Gover- 
nor Smith,—(by the way, if he were 
in Mexico he would be clapped into 
jail for criticizing the Governor)— 
would he like to have Governor 
Smith, a “papist,” determine how 
many Methodist ministers might 
preach in the State of New York? In 
one of the States of Mexico, Yuca- 
tan, which has 300,000 Catholics, 
the infidel government decided that 
six priests would be enough to 
minister to them. Granting for the 
sake of the illustration that Bishop 
Leonard has that many Methodists 
in his diocese,—if Governor Smith 
prohibited his having more than six 
ministers for his 300,000 people, 
would the Bishop respectfully ac- 
quiesce? 


T seems that some Protestant 
ministers have agreed to the con- 
ditions laid down by the govern- 


ment. The Herald- 

Tribune (which, by Will John 
the way, had one Bull Lie 
special correspond- Down? 
ent writing daily 


from Mexico, and another who went 
to Mexico, investigated the situa- 
tion and wrote an excellent series of 
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articles) reports that the Dean of 
Christ Church Cathedral, a British 
subject, has signed a pledge not to 
officiate. Those who know the 
reputation of the British for diplo- 
macy, are skeptical about the good 
Dean’s submission. British sub- 
jects do not so readily submit to 
tyranny. I venture to say that 
he stipulated, verbally or mentally, 
that he would be silent until his 
government should “arrange mat- 
ters” with Mexico, and, if I were 
given to gambling, I would wager 
ten thousand to one that the British 
Empire will do some “arranging.” 
British subjects will be preaching 
and ministering again in Mexico 
within six months, or I do not know 
Britain. 

How it happens that our own gov- 
ernment is spineless, who can say? 
It used not to be so. A hundred 


years ago, if an American citizen 


were molested in Morocco, we sent 
a fleet to avenge him. But nous 
avons changé tout 
cela. Perhaps the 
“new Americans” 
commenced with Mr. 
Bryan, who, when he heard the 
complaint of American citizens who 
had been in Mexico for forty years 
and had built up a business only to 
have it stolen from them by a ban- 
dit-government, told them that they 
ought not to have gone into Mexico. 
I happen to know that the widow of 
one of these despoiled Americans, 
getting no satisfaction from Wash- 
ington, called upon Theodore 
Roosevelt, then in a hospital in New 
York. “Teddy,” with characteristic 
vehemence, told the lady his opin- 
ion of the Wilson administration. 
When, in 1916, Pershing was sent 
across the border to “get Villa dead 
or alive,” Villa thumbed his nose 
at the Americans, ran rings around 


The Supine 
Uncle Sam. 
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Pershing—and our soldiers came 
out again with their tails between 
their legs. Nothing else happened, 
and from that day forth, bandits 
have been in possession of Mexico. 
Soon Uncle Sam will be called not 
merely a Shylock, but a coward. 
As for the American Methodists, 
Bishop Miller has declared that the 
root of all the trouble in Mexico is 
the failure of the Catholic Church 
to obey the laws. Will the Meth- 
odists obey the laws? Is it good 
Methodist doctrine that the state is 
superior to the church, and that the 
church must obey the state? Be 
careful now, ye Methodists. Remem- 
ber your favorite dogma—on paper 
—the dogma that church and state 
must be separate. If you believe in 
the separation of church and state, 
will you allow the state to tell the 
church how, when, where, and un- 
der what circumstances, the church 
shall conduct her ministrations? 
“Yes”? Then you have surrendered 
the freedom wherewith Christ hath 
made you free. “No”? Then why 
don’t you come out in support of 
the independence of the church, 
even though the church is not your 
own? Are you hoping that the 
Catholic Church will be eradicated 
in Mexico, and that then you may 
come in and take her place? Is that 
the reason you are enduring the 
yoke of a gang of acknowledged in- 
fidels and atheists? Then mark the 
word, you Methodists and other 
Protestants who take sides with 
Belial,—the aim of the infidel is to 
extirpate Christianity. If ever, per 
impossibile, the Catholic Church 
should be destroyed in Mexico, and 
you, taking her place, should be- 
come powerful, the atheists will 
persecute you as they have perse- 
cuted her. They do not fear you 
because they despise you. If you 











ever become strong enough to be 
feared, they will turn upon you and 
destroy you. 


T may be well, in a few words, 
to dispose of the cant phrase: 
“The Mexican situation is a private 
affair.” This is, apparently, the offi- 
cial position of the United States 
government. But it must be said 
with the tongue in the cheek. 
We have interfered 
A “Private in Mexico a dozen 
Affair”? times. As late as 
1924, we sold rifles, 
machine guns, ammunition and 
aéroplanes to Obregon, and then 
suddenly, when de la Huerta also 
tried to get arms, we declared an 
embargo. Thereby we determined 
who should be president in Mexico. 
In the face of that fact, to pretend 
to a hypersensitiveness about the 
feelings of Mexico is sheer hypoc- 
risy. 


INALLY,—to come to the heart of 
the trouble,—Mexico is not a 
republic. It is not even an oligarchy. 
It is a pawn in the hand of any 
powerful man who can seize it. 
Just now, Calles is the one man. 
If he is mad for reform, why not 
commence with the reform of the 
Mexican courts of justice? The lead- 
ing newspaper of Mexico, Excelsior 
(free to speak because anti-clerical), 
says, “The judicial power . . . does 
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not exist in Mexico. The decrees of 
the Supreme Court are systemati- 
cally, methodically, and daily dis- 
obeyed. .. . Is there a Court of Jus- 
tice? Of course not. There is an or- 
gan ... which discusses and gives 
decisions. But its decisions are held 
in the same scrupulous respect as 
the decisions of a court of Eskimos, 
who might attempt to reéstablish 
the balance of power in Europe, or 
to chain up the East wind in the 
desert of Africa.” 

Why doesn’t Calles get to work 
on the reform of his Supreme 
Court? He finds it easier and more 
profitable to distract attention from 
the real evils of Mexico by attack- 
ing the Church, the everlasting 
béte noire of rebellious Latins. If 
anyone asks how he can attack 
the Church and “get away with it,” 
in a country presumably 95 per cent 
Catholic, the answer is partly in 
that weasel-word “presumably,” 
and partly in the inscrutable psy- 
chology of the Latins. If you can ex- 
plain why the anti-clerical rioters 
wear scapulars, if you can explain 
why Calles sent his children to a 
convent school, and why he will, in 
all probability, call for a priest 
when he comes to die, then you can 
understand why it strengthens the 
hand of a Latin politician to attack 
the Church. But, in the end, he will 
not “get away with it.” “Qui mange 
du pape, en meurt.” 











Recent Events. 


Tue Ku Kuvux Anp POotirtics. 


THERE are many indications that 
internal changes are taking place 
within the Ku Klux Klan. It is con- 
stantly losing membership, funds 
and enthusiasm. Its officials show 
a disposition to quarrel; Klan jour- 
nals are dying or already dead. In 
Colorado and Connecticut, local or+ 
ganizations have seceded almost as 
a body from the national Klan. 
There is also indication that the 
Klan is anxious to alter its character 
and pose as a wholly new and rep- 
utable body. The disposition to 
get away from the burning of flam- 
ing crosses and from parades in 
sheets and hoods is noted. National 
officials of the Klan are reported to 
be working at present upon an edu- 
cational program, designed  es- 
pecially to limit the teaching of 
evolution. In Kansas, the organiza- 
tion recently applied for a charter 
as a charitable society. The Re- 
publicans in that state made a polit- 
ical issue of this and by opposing 
the move, received the support of 
the majority of voters. The Kansas 
elections were followed by open de- 
feats of the Klan in cities like Buf- 
falo and Louisville. But that the 
Klan as a political force is dead, can 
hardly be taken for granted. In the 
recent elections in Alabama, Hugo 
L. Black, candidate for the United 
States Senate, to succeed Senator 
Oscar Underwood, and Bibb Graves, 
candidate for governor, received the 
Klan vote and nomination. The 
main issue in the Alabama election, 
strange as it may seem, centered 


around the Governor of New York. 
The principle objection was the 
Governor’s religious affiliation, as 
concerning his prospects in the 
choice of a Democratic nominee for 
the Presidency. Senator Heflin of 
Alabama, voicing the sentiments 
expressed by his colleague, Senator 
Caraway of Arkansas, a few days 
before, is quoted as saying: “Of 
course, the Klan will fight Smith to 
the last ditch, and it is a well 
known fact that that organization 
is a powerful factor in many States. 
Vast numbers of people throughout 
the South feel that Smith as an out- 
standing Catholic is too closely al- 
lied with a foreign potentate, and 
for that reason, they will never 
stand for him as a Democratic 
nominee.” Whether the Klan is 
dead or dying, only time can tell, 
but it seems safe to say that if the 
Democratic National Convention 
were to take place within the next 
few months, the Klan would show 
itself to be politically very much 
alive. 





-— 
oe 


MEXIco. 


With the priests of Mexico 
ordered by the Church, to discon- 
tinue functioning at religious exer- 
cises, on August Ist, the nation wit- 
nessed the most tremendous out- 
pouring of Faith in its history. The 
Government, somewhat apprehen- 
sive of these pious demonstrations, 
ordered all Catholics to be disarmed 
and troops held in readiness. Cath- 
olics, however, rather than force- 














fully demanding their rights, gave 
themselves over to prayer and the 
reception of the sacraments. Tens 
of thousands were baptized and con- 
firmed. Thousands of young 
couples hurried to be married. The 
priests and bishops, exhausted from 
overwork, collapsed in many cases. 

Following the receipt of a letter 
from Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Sec- 
retary of State, the bishops, arch- 
bishops and cardinals of the 
United States addressed themselves 
to their flocks, setting forth the 
wishes of the Holy Father. Their 
letters contained a personal ex- 
hortation to prayer. Charity and 
a peculiar lack of bitterness charac- 
terized all of them. On August Ist, 
the feast of St. Peter in Chains, the 
faithful throughout the country re- 
sponded to these appeals and the 
day was given over to prayer for 
Mexico. During this prayerful 
meeting of a desperate situation, 
fifty thousand supporters of the 
Government church policy paraded 
through the streets of Mexico City. 
The parade was organized by the 
Mexican Federation of Labor. The 
demonstration was an orderly one. 
Supporters of the Church kept off 
the streets and Government forces 
had the field to themselves. The 
parade was largely made up of Gov- 
ernment employees, and was re- 
viewed by President Calles. As 
the marchers passed the chief 
executive, they removed their hats 
and shouted vivas. Government 
officials were jubilant over the 
demonstration and asserted that 
the clerical revolt faced collapse. 

In response to a mild plea made 
by President Leguia, of Peru, that 
an effort be made “towards the re- 
establishment of harmony with the 
Church,” Calles’ rebuke was so 
vehement that it was plainly meant, 
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not only for Peru, but for all foreign 
powers, to keep “hands off” in the 
situation. 

The Knights of Columbus, before 
the Supreme Council, at their con- 
vention in Philadelphia, adopted a 
resolution calling upon President 
Coolidge to put an end to the igno- 
minious contempt which has been 
shown by Calles for Americans. 
Furthermore, the membership of the 
organization was assessed one mil- 
lion dollars to be spent for a cam- 
paign of education, “to the end that 
the politics of Soviet Russia shall be 
eliminated from the philosophy of 
American life, and the ideals of 
liberty, of conscience and dem- 
ocratic freedom may extend to our 
afflicted fellow human beings be- 
yond the Rio Grande.” The reso- 
lution was presented personally to 
President Coolidge by Supreme 
Knight Flaherty. The President 
referred the matter to his Secretary 
of State. From all appearances the 
resolution will die a natural death. 

The resistance of Mexican Cath- 
olics took the sole form of a com- 
mercial boycott against anti-Cath- 
olic tradesmen. Despite early re- 
ports as to its ineffectiveness, corre- 
spondents from Mexico City, under 
date of August 14th, report after 
the third week:—“Business groggy 
from the effects of the economic 
boycott.” From all parts of the 
country there are indications of 
commercial disaster. Trade is re- 
ported to have fallen off about fifty 
per cent. In spite of denials, with- 
drawals of bank deposits are es- 
timated authoritatively, to amount 
to thirty-five million pesos. 

One department store alone in 
Mexico City is said to be doing less 
than ten per cent of its normal busi- 
ness. Retail trade in general, the 
automobile business in particular, 
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are suffering greatly. From all ap- 
pearances blacklisting is the most 
forceful weapon in bringing the 
gravity of the struggle to the atten- 
tion of the business men. 

There has been much talk of 
peace moves on both sides. As we 
go to press the Most Reverend Jose 
Mora y del Rio and Bishop Pascual 
Diaz, Secretary and official spokes- 
man of the Episcopate, have made 
definite peace overtures to Presi- 
dent Calles in the name, not only of 
the clergy, but of all loyal Mexican 
Catholics. They request Calles to 
use his authority and order a sus- 
pension of the religious articles in 
the constitution and the regulatory 
laws until such time as action is 
taken to amend the constitution 
and to repeal the laws that pro- 
voked the present conflict. 

The New York Herald-Tribune of 
August 21st writes: “Mexican Peace 
Seen as Calles Softens Tone,” and 
notes the opinion that Calles seeks 
escape from the intolerable situa- 
tion, with a shifting of responsibil- 
ity to the courts and Congress. 


fap 
—_ 





One SoLuTIon For SocrtaL UNREST. 


Jacop Rus told America about 
half a century ago of the disgrace- 
ful conditions existing in the tene- 
ment slums in New York City. The 
churches also discovered this con- 
dition. Later on, secular social 
workers discovered it. It took a 
Governor of New York State who 
spent his early years in the tene- 
ment house districts of New York, 
to realize more fully the frightful 
condition and to make a practical 
move to put an end toit. The new 
housing laws which were recently 
passed in the State of New York, 
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were devised, in the main, by Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith, and they 
marked the first step in wiping out 
the disgraceful tenement conditions 
in Manhattan. It was easy enough, 
however, to have the law passed; 
it was comparatively easy to have 
architects submit plans for model 
tenements, but many contended 
that the law would not work out. 
They based their contentions on the 
ground that hard-headed business 
men would not be willing to invest 
their capital, because, under the 
provisions of the law, the investor 
is allowed only six per cent interest 
on his money. In a recent number 
of Collier's, Haley Fisk, president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, contributed an article 
which indicates what has been done 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in Queens. Fifty-four 


apartment houses, accommodating 
2,125 families, costing $7,500,000 in 


construction, and renting for $9.00 
a room, are reported to be paying 
the company eight per cent on its 
investment. This was done before 
the enactment of the present law. 
The Metropolitan makes eight per 
cent, the law allows but six per 
cent and Mr. Fisk suggests that the 
law should allow as much as eight 
per cent. The New York World, in 
an editorial, is of the opinion that 
the law should permit as big a per 
cent as is compatible with the kinds 
of apartments required at low 
rental. Experience will show 
wherein the present law may be 
made more effective, but the ex- 
ample that the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance has given to big business 
is very marked and is a big step 
forward in the elimination of a na- 
tional shame as well as of social 
unrest. 
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tribution a paper very closely allied 
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The United States and Mexico. By J. 
Fred Rippy. New York: Alfred 


A. Knopf. $5.00. 
The Rosalie Evans Letters from 
Mexico. Arranged with Comment 
by Daisy Caden Pettus. 


Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$5.00. 

In the light of present-day events 
in Mexico, these two books are of 
the most timely interest. 

Students of American history, 
journalists, everyone, in fact, inter- 
ested in the story of our country 
has wished for such a work as that 
of Dr. Rippy’s, a summing up in 
handy form of the history of our re- 
lations with Mexico. Here then it 
is, presented in a survey that covers 
the century and more since 1821, 
written with a sincere effort at im- 
partiality, thoroughly documented, 
and done in a readable style that 
very happily combines authenti- 
cated facts with a colorful com- 
ment on the human motives back of 
the drama. I use the word drama 
purposely; for if ever there was an 
international drama written, it is 
this story of conflict, cupidity, mis- 
understanding, and ambition, be- 


ginning with the Texan war, rising 
to an intense climax in the record 
of Seward (the outstanding figure 
of the. story) and ending—where? 
Perhaps that is what makes the 
drama so absorbing; it possesses 
the element of suspense to the nth 
degree. The end is not yet. At the 
moment that one reads this book, 
the tragedy of Mexico goes on, to 
what close only Providence can re- 
veal. 

The reader takes from a history 
of this sort some striking impres- 
sions. He learns how powerful the 
collective sentiment of a people can 
be, and how artfully the craft of the 
diplomat may be plied to arouse 
and to utilize that sentiment. 
Seward is shown us as a master at 
the game, all the more interesting 
since we see him growing and de- 
veloping from the audacious politi- 
cian to the polished international 
diplomat. Diaz, too, comes to light 
as a ruler of minds, a deft mover of 
huge pawns. 

Impartiality, I have said, char- 
acterizes Dr. Rippy’s work. That 
his sympathy goes time and again to 
Mexico, however, is manifest; yet in 
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the face of the substantiated facts 
which he is often forced to report, as 
our American part in the story, this 
is scarcely to be wondered at. Not 
that Mexico was always innocent. 
But Mexico was weak, we were 
strong, and too often we took dis- 
graceful advantage of that weakness 
and of our own strength. One of 
the surprises of Dr. Rippy’s book to 
the average reader will be the 
revelation of the extremes to which 
the expansionist movement ran in 
this country half a century ago. 
There were days, as he shows, when 
we were slaves to the emotion of 
“manifest destiny.” But the most 


valuable lesson the book teaches is 
this, that from the beginning we of 
North America have been guilty of 
the cardinal mistake of thinking of 
and dealing with Mexico in terms 
American instead of terms Mexican. 
We are still doing this. 


As long as 
we do so, we shall fail in our rela- 
tionship with our southern neigh- 
bor. As long as we insist on measur- 
ing and checking up Mexico by the 
yardstick of American democracy, 
we shall have trouble. The Mexican 
people are racially and temper- 
amentally incapable of meeting our 
standard. While Dr. Rippy does not 
avowedly come to this conclusion, 
the evidence he presents of a hun- 
dred years of Mexican history con- 
firms it for all who have studied the 
question. 

“Filling a long felt want” is an 
outworn platitude, yet no better 
phrase can describe this eminently 
useful and highly interesting work. 
Its value is more than timely. It 
will remain a standard reference 
work on one of the abiding prob- 
lems of American history. 

To read The Rosalie Evans Let- 
ters is to see Mexico at its best and 
worst, at its lowest of duplicity and 
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barbarism, at its highest of courage 
and self-sacrifice and_ childlike 
faith. Mrs. Evans’ understood 
Mexico and the Mexicans with 
something hardly short of divina- 
tion. She may have discounted her 
knowledge of the country, and like 
everyone else who has lived there, 
she was often staggered by its be- 
wildering contradictions. But she 
had, as I say, divination. Her let- 
ters give a “spiritual profile” of 
Mexico that is clairvoyant in its 
revelation. For one thing—perhaps 
at the moment the most impor- 
tant—if one desires to get the back- 
ground of Calles, the priest-hunting 
president of the Republic; if one 
wishes to know why this interna- 
tional Bolshevik bandit is what he 
is, and why he is in power, let him 
read this volume. 

Like a strong light thrown on 
long hidden things, Mrs. Evans’s 
letters reveal the dark links that 
weld the chain of succession from 
Calles to Obregon; from Obregon 
to Carranza; and so on, by infer- 
ence, backward—a chain strength- 
ened, if not forged, too often by the 
misguided action of our American 
government in its recognition of 
one bandit after another. The fig- 
ure which the American, Warren, 
cuts in this narrative is, alas, a typi- 
cal one. One is thankful that there 
is a Dashiel, a Cummins (British, 
not American), and a Don Iago, 
Spanish, to offset the picture and 
restore one’s faith in masculine 
character. 

But The Rosalie Evans Letters 
have a deeper and a wider interest 
than political. Here is a romance, 
and a tragedy, and a story of con- 
spiracy and adventure, fresh from 
the heart of the living event, 
so gripping that, literally, it makes 
the blood boil, the heart rage and 
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weep, the soul fight, page by page, 
the struggle that it recounts. For 
the student of literature, too, here is 
a demonstration of what “letters” 
can be, one of the most vivid and 
entrancing of all forms of writing. 
These letters were not written for 
publication; they flowed warm 
from the soul, to the understanding 
soul of a loving sister. But they 
are classic examples of the power 
of the letter to reveal character and 
chronicle events. A word should be 
said, too, in praise of the careful 
and reticent editing of the book. 

There is an inspiring spiritual 
note running like a low clear under- 
tone in these letters. Rising from 
the book, I feel that I have been 
brought nearer to God Himself 
through the strong pulsations of a 
heart that loved Him and kept faith 
in Him in the face of unimaginable 
trials. Rosalie Evans was not a 
Catholic; but many a Catholic 
might be shamed into a better ap- 
preciation of religion and prayer by 
her abiding confidence in God, her 
love for her Guardian Angel; not 
to speak of her sympathetic ac- 
ceptance (not tolerance!) of the 
faith of others. 

This is an immensely interesting 
and a thoroughly inspiring book. 
It reveals a heroine, living in our 
own unheroic age; a heroine who 
did not live in vain, though she fell, 
riddled with bullets, an apparent 
failure. Not a failure, as long as 
others may be inspired in their 
hearts to live true to conscience and 
principle, as she lived; not even, 
perhaps, a public failure—for the 
fight that she fought, alone and un- 
protected, for the cause of inter- 
national justice and fair play, may 
yet, in time, bear fruit. It will, if 
this book be circulated and read, as 
it should be. Cc. P. 
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Chimes. By Robert Herrick. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
Of the increasing number of 

novels that are being woven about 

college and university life Chimes 
is perhaps the most significant and 
most artistically wrought. It is not 

a tale of the so-called jazz age, of 

wild parties, of flaming youth rid- 

ing through hectic chapters to an 
inevitable crash of motor cars and 
morals. It mirrors not primarily 
the life of the college students, but 
for the most part the activities of 
their mentors, the professors. The 
rumor runs that the author has a 
somewhat western university in his 
mind as he writes; that he is pic- 
turing the growth of a new institu- 
tion of learning during the first 
quarter of the century, the age of 
organization and big business. 

Whether or not he has anything so 

definite and objective in mind, he 

certainly knows the inside life of 
the college from many years of 
teaching. 

The theme of the novel is the 
growth of a university and the in- 
teraction of the members of the 
teaching group, and their relations 
with the larger world extra muros. 
Mr. Larsen gives millions for a new 
university. Buildings rise; pro- 
fessors come; the president is like 
a general of an army planning fur- 
ther victories and new objectives. 
Learning is to advance, literally to 
step forth and win. But there is the 
apparently unavoidable clash be- 
tween the men who set store 
mainly on material and quantitative 
achievement and the men, progres- 
sive also, whose soul-fires are kept 
aglow by idealism of a more Hel- 
lenic sort. There is wire-pulling for 
place; there are the social ambitions 
of wives; the baffled plannings of 
hopeful department heads; the war, 
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with its hates and suspicions; and 
above all things else, perhaps, there 
is Jessica, the logic of whose illogi- 
cal individualism carries her far 
from accepted and acceptable stand- 
ards. 

Mr. Herrick’s work is a novel of 
idealism, false idealism at times, in 
conflict with the world; and this is 
apparently a permanent conflict. 
But apparently, too, and there is 
consolation in the thought, it is not 
a new conflict. Perhaps in time we 
shall discover the magic to make 
the warfare cease and the con- 
testants open their eyes and under- 
stand. Toward that purpose, even 
from this entertaining book of glori- 
fied futility, we gain wisdom, and 
not the least of it from a contempla- 
tion of the energy and aims of 
the large-hearted, fine-souled Mrs. 
Crandall, in whose memory pealed 
the notes of the sweet-voiced 
chimes. J. F. W. 


By Grace 
Sloan Overton, M.A. New York: 


Drama in Education. 


The Century Co. $2.50. 

Religious Dramas. Selected by the 
Committee on Drama of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. Same Pub- 
lisher. Vol. Il. $3.00. 

The ancient legacies of the Cath- 
olic Church are being more and 
more appropriated by the modern 
world, which acknowledges, at 
least in this left-handed manner, its 
need of traditional guidance. Even 
in the department of drama there is 
an ever-growing tendency to revive 
or to imitate the old miracle and 
morality plays, and to turn to the 
Bible for dramatic themes and the 
subject matter of plays. This move- 
ment not only has a distinct value 
in bringing the Bible stories to the 
multitude, but it should establish a 
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corrective to the not altogether 
beneficent influence of “the 
movies.” 

Of course there are dangers in 
presenting religious dramas _ by 
amateurs, or in introducing drama 
into the education of the young, as 
Mrs. Overton points out in her ad- 
mirable and comprehensive book, 
Drama in Education, perhaps the 
most exhaustive textbook yet pub- 
lished on this many-sided subject. 
Mrs. Overton not only goes deeply 
into the psychology of dramatic 
education for the young through 
school and community plays, but 
she gives the advice of one deeply 
experienced in producing drama, on 
such practical subjects as stage 
equipment, scenery, lighting, cos- 
tuming, and make-up. 

As for the plays themselves, the 
writing of religious drama is now a 
part of summer school courses, and 
is encouraged by the Drama League 
of America which offers prizes for 
the best religious drama of the year. 
The first prize for the year 1924 was 
won by the St. Claudia of Marshall 
N. Goold, which is included in Vol- 
ume II. of the religious dramas se- 
lected by the Committee on Drama 
of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. This mouth- 
filling and rather disturbing appel- 
lative—indicating that Christ 
founded a number of Churches and 
that they have all come to Amer- 
ica—stands, however, for a move- 
ment that is doing good service by 
bringing to public notice some very 
able work. Mr. Goold contributes 
three plays in all to this volume, 
and they are characterized by spirit- 
ual insight and breadth of vision, 
though it is difficult to understand 
why the publishers should think 
that because Mr. Goold has been 
through two wars and has had six 
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years at sea that he “should there- 
fore, be able to write really valuable 
religious drama.” If that is the 
recipe many will be debarred from 
this form of esthetic expression. 

A compilation of this kind must 
be judged chiefly in relation to 
what it is endeavoring to accom- 
plish, and this second volume of re- 
ligious plays admirably serves the 
purpose of providing religious 
drama which, on the whole, would 
be acceptable to any Christian audi- 
ence. The Two Sides of the Door, 
by Margaret Cropper, is especially 
poetical and reverent in feeling. 

A. MCC. S. 


History of Medieval Philosophy. By 
Maurice De Wulf. Translated by 
Ernest C. Messenger, Ph.D. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
New ed. Vol. I. $5.00. 


Professor De Wulf published his 
History of Medizxval Philosophy for 


the first time in 1900. It was an 
octavo volume of 450 pages of text, 
of which 145 were devoted to an- 
cient and patristic philosophy, thus 
leaving only some three hundred to 
expound the thought of the Middle 
Ages. The space was certainly 
small for such a vast subject, and 
frequently the treatment accorded 
was sketchy and brief. During the 
past quarter of a century Scholastic 
philosophy has been extensively 
and intensively studied; many texts 
buried in the dust of old libraries 
have seen the light of day; old prob- 
lems have been solved, new ones 
have arisen. Professor De Wulf 
felt that the time had come for re- 
casting his history, and embodying 
in it the results of recent inquiry 
and research. The new work—in 
its English dress at least—will con- 
sist of two volumes. The first vol- 
ume is devoted to the period that 
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extends from Pseudo-Dionysius to 
Albert the Great. 

The author begins by defining 
rigorously what he understands by 
Scholasticism, which “was a syn- 
thesis wherein were treated all the 
questions with which philosophy is 
concerned, and in which the solu- 
tions were harmonized, held to- 
gether and controlled by one an- 
other” (page 26). He then pro- 
ceeds to give a bird’s-eye view of 
social conditions, educational meth- 
ods, and intellectual aims during 
the Middle Ages up to the twelfth 
century. In the ensuing chapters 
he discusses the problem of Univer- 
sals, the jousts of the Realists and 
Verbalists; Abelard, so pitiful in 
weakness and misfortune, so re- 
markable in intellectual power; the 
beautiful mystics of St. Victor’s 
cloister, to one of whom we owe the 
notable saying, “omnia disce, vide- 
bis postea nihil esse superfluum’” ; 
John of Salisbury, Alcher of Clair- 
vaux, Alan of Lille. 

After a very short sketch of By- 
zantine and Arab philosophers, and 
the influence those thinkers exerted 
on Christian scholars of the time, 
our author reaches the main stream 
of triumphant Scholasticism with 
the golden thirteenth century. Al- 
most one hundred meaty pages are 
devoted to the “Scholastic Synthe- 
sis.” Professor De Wulf explains 
at length how this system of 
thought spread its ramifications 
throughout all the life of the period. 
Particularly interesting and worthy 
of note are the pages describing the 
power exerted by Scholastic phi- 
losophy on civilization. We may 
remark in passing that the points 
here touched upon have already 
been developed by the author in his 
volume entitled, Philosophy and 
Civilization in the Middle Ages. 
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He characterizes the Scholastic 
system as impersonal, tending to 
anonymity and unselfishness, opti- 
mistic, with dominant notes of 
peace and religious joy. But when 
he writes, “under the feudal régime, 
the populace were relatively happy, 
and the thirteenth century knew 
neither pauperism nor the great 
plagues which later desolated Eu- 
rope” (page 317), surely he has al- 
lowed his feelings to run away with 
his knowledge and judgment. Was 
it not during the thirteenth century 
that John tyrannized over England 
and Philippe Auguste over France? 
Was it not during the same period 
that the massacre of Béziers and the 
barbarities of Frederick II. oc- 
curred? And in the very middle 
of this century a newly-elected Pope 
(Clement IV.) dared not trust him- 
self openly on the roads of France 
and Italy. He had to disguise 
himself as a humble Franciscan 
friar to make sure that he would 
reach the College of Cardinals at 
Perugia. 

The closing chapters of the book 
expose the ideas of the older cham- 
pions of Scholasticism, William of 
Auvergne, Alexander of Hales, 
Robert Grosseteste, St. Bonaven- 
ture, John Peckham. The volume 
is a rich mine of information on its 
subject, and contains at the close of 
each section admirable bibliogra- 
phies. The English translation is 
flowing and idiomatic. 

W. P. H. K. 


Lonesome Road. Six Plays for the 


Negro Theatre. By Paul Green. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. $2.00. 

As Barrett H. Clark says in his 
preface to this book, Paul Green has 
evolved a type of lyrical folk drama, 
and it is a drama of deep human in- 
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terest as well as of measured and 
very certain value in recording the 
feelings and actions, the pathos, and 
I had almost said the humor, of 
the alien and tragic negro race, 
among us yet never of us. That Mr. 
Green has failed utterly to record 
the humor of these irresponsible 
people is a great lack in his work. 
Mr. Clark sees in Mr. Green the 
triumph of the artist but to me 
there is much too much of the spirit 
of the propagandist. 

Perhaps the negroes with whom I 
have had, since my birth, an in- 
timate and delightful contact are 
different from those of North Caro- 
lina where Mr. Green has grown to 
manhood. Certainly the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the country 
darky in Virginia is a gay abandon, 
a careless happy-go-lucky attitude 
to the problems of life, that is 
cause for wonder when we recall 
the profound tragedy, from our 
viewpoint, that surrounds their 
lives. Mr. Green shows a careful 
and studied mastery of the negro 
dialect, an understanding of the ra- 
cial coarseness, a sympathy with 
the poverty and restraint imposed 
upon this alien race; it seems 
strange that rarely does a glimmer 
of the racial light-heartedness shine 
through his characters. 

Mr. Green stresses the sensual re- 
lation of black and white, but de- 
spite good writing and colorful pic- 
tures he does not prove anything. 
He has chosen the worst types of 
white men to make his picture 
more vivid, and this with a measure 
of success, but he has ignored the 
better types whose influence and as- 
sociation have done so much for 
this childlike race, too long away 
from its natural environment to 
find joy in the promise of return, 
and ever confronted with a more 
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impassable barrier in the land of its 
enforced adoption. I am keenly in- 
Merested in Mr. Green’s dramas and 
Mr. Green’s brilliancy but I am glad 
‘ to have other types of negro to re- 
member with affection and kindli- 
ness. Vv. T. MCC, 


The Cambridge Ancient History. 
Edited by J. B. Bury, S. R. Cook, 
and F. E. Adcock. Vol. III. The 
Assyrian Empire. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $9.00. 

A volume of such size and such 
varied contents cannot adequately 
be described save in a review which 
would occupy perhaps one-fourth of 
this magazine, so that all that can 
be attempted is to give an idea of 
the scope of its particular section of 
a series which by this time is find- 
ing a place in every library of the 
slightest importance. 

The Assyrian Empire is treated, 


and very fully, from its foundation, 
through its supremacy, to its fall. 


Tiglath-Pileser, Sargon, Sennach- 
erib, Ashurbanipal—the very names 
are clamant to Biblical students of 
the importance to them of this 
section but, of course, greater still 
is the later part of the book in 
which Palestine comes under con- 
sideration. The section entitled 
“The Topography of Jerusalem” 
has been intrusted to the competent 
hands of Professor R. A. S. Macalis- 
ter, whose knowledge of that city is 
first-hand, and reénforced by appre- 
ciative use of the great works of 
Hugues Vincent, the acknowledged 
doyen of Palestine research. Dr. 
Stanley Cook is responsible for the 
three following sections which deal 
consecutively with the first kings; 
the separation of Ephraim and Ju- 
dah, with the combination against 
the latter and the downfall of the 
former. Then come the campaign 
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of Sennacherib, the exile, and the 
return. 

The third section deals with the 
ancient religion of Israel and that 
is a topic which will engage the at- 
tention and doubtless the criticism 
of Catholic Biblicists, but of which 
nothing shall be said here by a re- 
viewer quite conscious of his in- 
ability to handle such a subject. 
The Prophets of Israel conclude 
this section, but by no means the 
volume, for there is much to inter- 
est general students of history and 
above all ethnologists in sections so 
far left unnoticed. First of all there 
is the very full account of that once 
mysterious people, the Hittites, of 
whom, from the excavations at 
Boghaz Keui and from _ other 
sources, we begin to know a good 
deal, for not only can their history 
be set forth, as it is here, but their 
art and even their religion can be 
dealt with. 

Another section of deep interest 
is that which deals with the Scyth- 
ians, one of the wild hordes of bar- 
barians which have periodically de- 
scended from the bleak tundra dis- 
tricts of what we call Europe and 
Asia but what are really nearly con- 
tinuous steppes, to ravage the more 
fertile and peaceful realms of the 
warmer south. Huns and Vandals; 
we have had them throughout his- 
tory and well know what the last at- 
tempt of their descendants in the 
sandy and barren Baltic regions 
was. Such attempts must have 
been made many times before his- 
tory began but with the Scythians 
we have perhaps the first of which 
we know anything, and what is 
known is here set forth. 

Last to be mentioned and by no 
means of least interest, are the sec- 
tions which deal with early Greece, 
Lydia, and Ionia; the growth of the 
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Dorian States; early Athens; north- 
ern and central Greece and the 
colonial expansion of Greece, 
enough to show the classical stu- 
dent that there is much in this vol- 
ume for him. There are other sec- 
tions but we have said as much as 
space permits and surely enough to 
show how important and interest- 
ing a volume is this which has just 
been issued. B. C. A. W. 


Mystical Phenomena. By Msgr. Al- 
bert Farges. Translated by S. P. 
Jacques. New York: Benziger 
Bros. $6.80. 

Msgr. Farges has held very im- 
portant positions in connection 
with Saint Sulpice and the /nstitut 
Catholique in Paris, and the present 
work has received high approbation 
from the Holy See. His book is, 
therefore, one that will be read with 
interest and respect by Catholic 
students of the subject. 

The subtitle of the volume is, “A 
Treatise on Mystical Theology in 
Agreement with the Principles of 
St. Teresa set forth by the Carme- 
lite Congress of 1923 at Madrid,” 
and the author tells us that his 
teaching throughout is based on 
that of St. Teresa and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The director of souls, as 
well as the layman aiming at per- 
sonal sanctity, will feel confidence 
in a guide who goes to such a foun- 
tainhead of Catholic mysticism as 
St. Teresa’s writings for his spirit- 
ual principles and who subjects 
mystical phenomena, genuine or 
counterfeit, to the test of St. 
Thomas Aquinas’s teaching. 

If we may put forward a criticism 
that applies to much of the histori- 
cal matter embodied in Msgr. 
Farges’s book, it is that the scien- 
tific attitude implied in his title of 
“Mystical Phenomena Compared 
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with Their Human and Diabolical 
Counterfeits” is not maintained 
consistently. One feels that there 
is an attempt, possibly unconscious, 
to bring under the egis of Divine 
Faith every devout legend contained 
in the Roman Breviary, the Mar- 
tyrology and the acta of the saints. 
Our English contemporary, The 
Month, has taken Msgr. Farges to 
task for his ready acceptance as 
genuine history of the beautiful but 
quite unauthentic story of Our 
Lady of the Snow in connection 
with the foundation of Santa Maria 
Maggiore. The article written by 
the Right Reverend Michael Ott, 
O.S.B., in The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia on the feast of Our Lady of 
the Snow mentions the significant 
fact that the congregation insti- 
tuted by Pope Benedict XIV. for the 
reformation of the Roman Breviary 
recommended that the reading of 
this legend should be deleted from 
the Breviary lesson. It is regretta- 
ble that so splendid a piece of writ- 
ing as Msgr. Farges’s great book 
should be marred by this uncritical 
spirit, for we live in an age when 
our opponents are only too alert to 
trip us up in matters of historical 
criticism. G. D. M. 


The Pageant of America. Edited by 


Ralph Henry Gabriel. Vols. V., 
XI, XIII. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $4.50 each. Sold 
only in set at $67.50. 

The three latest volumes of this 
pictorial history fulfill the expecta- 
tions caused by the earlier ones. 
They mark an earnest attempt to 
bring about a meeting of thorough 
scholarship with the thought and 
spirit of to-day, the writing of his- 
tory in a popular style without 
copyism or debasement. The well 
weighed word and the authentic 
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picture combine to present a proces- 
sion of images to the mind which is 
in truth a pageant. 

Volume V., “The Epic of Indus- 
try,” is by Malcolm Keir, chairman 
of the Department of Economics at 
Dartmouth. Volume XI, “The 
American Spirit in Letters,” is by 
Stanley Thomas Williams, associate 
professor of English at Yale. Vol- 
ume XIII, “The American Spirit in 
Architecture,” is by Talbot Faulk- 
ner Hamlin, a New York architect 
who has devoted much attention to 
the history of American architec- 
ture. 

As the series progresses, the im- 
pression of its exceptional range is 
deepened. Scarcely anyone, in or 
out of the magic circle of the 
learned, will deny in these days that 
the story of industry is a necessary 
part of American history, woven, 
indeed, into the innermost part of 


its fabric; yet fifty years ago that 


subject received scant attention 
from formal historians, who ex- 
hausted their powers of research 
and rhetoric on the political life of 
the country. Only recently have 
the pages of history been opened to 
record the progress of American 
letters, but now that our literature 
is taking on a distinctive vitality, 
albeit far short of perfection, the 
excuse for excluding it is no longer 
tenable. 

American architecture was once, 
like American literature, an imita- 
tion of overseas models of one age 
or another. Now, in a full tide of 
eager life, it clamors for a place in 
the history of the country, from 
which it can no more be barred 
than the skyscraper can be shut out 
of the visual perspective. 

The spirit which animates the 
work is a contrast to the narrow- 
ness which characterizes so much 
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history. No industrial or cultural 
contribution from any part of the 
country is condemned to the limbo 
of silence because of a parochial 
prejudice. These volumes are his- 
tories of the present as well as the 
past. Their fresh information is 
welcome when one recalls the odor 
of mustiness which clings to many 
histories. In Volume XI., for in- 
stance, An American Tragedy, 
published this year, is listed in the 
works of Theodore Dreiser, whose 
studies in “brutality and animal- 
ism” are critically appraised with- 
out equivocation. In Volume XIII. 
are pictures and analytical descrip- 
tions of New York architecture as 
recent as that of the Cunard Build- 
ing. A. S. W. 


New Realism in the Light of Scholas- 
ticism. By Sister Mary Verda, 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.75. 

In eleven chapters and some two 
hundred pages Sister Mary Verda 
summarizes well the tendencies and 
theories of the Modern Realists, 
and shows up the bewildering in- 
coherence of their philosophy. Af- 
ter an introduction on the episte- 
mological problem, an exposition of 
idealism, pragmatism, physical and 
critical realism, we reach her fifth 
chapter, “New Realism as a Po- 
lemic.” This section sets forth in 
the clearest way the despair, hope- 
lessness, disunion, mutual dissatis- 
faction of the protagonists of this 
new way of thinking, whose colos- 
sal vanity yet enables them naively 
to believe that no one has thought 
correctly before them. The demon- 
stration is all the more effective be- 
cause made in the very words of the 
thinkers in question. 

The New Realists are not pleased 
with any of their predecessors, and 





are just as little pleased with one 
another. What constructive ability, 
what power of persuasion or en- 
lightenment is to be expected from 
such Ishmaels of philosophy? In- 
deed, their aim is mainly to pull 
down, and the most cherished en- 
tities of the human heart are re- 
duced to nothing by them. “Matter 
and Mind,” according to Holt, “con- 
sist of the same elemental stuff.” 
“The soul or spirit . . . that sits in 
awful isolation . . . is the veriest 
hocus pocus” (pages 115, 117). 
Then what is the difference between 
Shakespeare and any bit of proto- 
plasm? What is the difference be- 
tween Mr. Holt himself and the 
anaérobia? 

Sister M. Verda aptly points out 
that this denial of the soul renders 
man incapable of intellectual ac- 
tivity and free choice. It follows 


also that morality and ethics in any 


real sense cannot exist for these 
maleficent theorists. “Obligation, 
remorse, repentance, merit, and 
demerit, are moral concepts which 
are universal to the race; and yet 
New Realism, because of its ma- 
terialistic conception of reality must 
ultimately deny them” (page 189). 
W. P. H. K. 


The Unknown Bible. By Conrad 
Henry Moehlman. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 

This book with its strange title 
is an attempt to popularize the atti- 
tude of modern and modernistic 
Protestant scholarship towards the 
Bible. The author speaks of the 
text, the versions, the origin of the 
canon, but his main theme is the 
new reévaluation of the Bible. 

The author gives a chapter to the 
attitude of the Catholic Church to- 
wards the Bible. His statement is 
clear and rather fair, except that in 
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the historical treatment of this 
theme he relied too much on his 
secondary and non-Catholic sources. 
Pope Clement VIII. made no “in- 
fallible pronouncement” on_ the 
textual perfection of his Vulgate 
(page 117); the Vatican Council did 
not define “something like verbal 
inspiration” (page 119); the author 
overestimates the significance of 
the Councils of Toulouse and Tarra- 
gona (pages 112, 113) ; we fail to un- 
derstand his grievance against the 
“fatal decree” of the Council of 
Trent on the canon (page 131); the 
argument from the Muratorian 
Canon for the acceptance of the 
Apocalypse of Peter in the Church 
of Rome is quite precarious (pages 
217, 218). It is interesting to note 
that, following Professor Harnack, 
our author concedes that “the 
Church of Rome had considerable 
influence in determining the extent 
of the New Testament canon” 
(pages 225, 226). 

Official Protestantism likewise 
has its chapter. The author quotes 
the brave words of the early re- 
formers and of contemporary fun- 
damentalists about the absolute 
perfection of the Bible and how it 
is self-sufficient and self-interpret- 
ing. But let us all hear together the 
conclusion of this part of the dis- 
course. “The Protestant doctrine 
of an infallible and self-interpreting 
Bible is bound to disappear from 
the minds of thinking man long be- 
fore the Catholic doctrine of an in- 
fallible Church” (page 147). 

And as we read on in the book, 
we soon discover that the infallible 
Bible has ceased to exist for our au- 
thor. He not only finds “no ob- 
jective markings to prove either the 
authenticity or the integrity of the 
Bible” (page 256), but in his es- 
timation “it would be the supreme 
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tragedy of modern Christianity to 
regard even the New Testament as 
the last word upon religious experi- 
ence” (page 258). In fact, even the 
teaching of the Savior is not final; 
for He “was not a programmist or 
legalist” (page 258), but only “be- 
queathed an attitude, a disposition, 
a spirit which is restless” (page 
259). And so it is only by using 
the New Testament as a point of de- 
parture for new adventures of faith 
that it will best serve the religious 
needs of our time. And all this “to 
increase reverence for the Bible.” 
The bibliography is quite inno- 
cent of things Catholic; not even 
The Catholic Encyclopedia is men- 
tioned. True, in the body of his 
book the author quotes two Catholic 
books, but they are popular in char- 
acter. One of them, meritorious no 
doubt, but quite elementary in pur- 
pose, is pompously paraded forth as 
“an authoritative pronouncement 
.. +. guaranteed by the imprimatur 
and by the nihil obstat.” A. Z. 


By 
J. P. Arendzen. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.00. 

This is a collection of twenty in- 
teresting papers on New Testament 
problems. They are written for a 
cultured audience, but without 
technicality or critical apparatus. 
The first part consists of four 
studies, which deal in various ways 
with the credibility of the Gospels. 
The author opens with a vigorous 
defense of the Petrine text of Mat- 
thew (xvi. 17-19). He maintains 
the “sacred and authoritative char- 
acter” of the last verses of St. Mark, 
but leaves the question of their au- 
thorship open (page 39). Treating 
of the chronological accuracy of St. 
Luke he submits the classic text 
(iii. 1, 2) to a detailed and painstak- 
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ing analysis; he shows how the 
Evangelist treads his way unerr- 
ingly through a veritable labyrinth 
of persons and tiny facts, and that 
he has sifted and grasped his in- 
formation thoroughly. Against the 
neo-critics Dr. Arendzen maintains 
that St. John the Evangelist lived to 
an advanced age, and was not put to 
death with his brother James, A. p. 
44, 

The second part of the volume is 
devoted to tendencies and figures of 
New Testament times. The author 
gives pen portraits of John the Bap- 
tist, Judas Iscariot, and the men 
who plotted Christ’s death. He 
sketches the Pharisees, the Sad- 
ducees, the Samaritans, the Publi- 
cans. He pictures Christ before 
Annas and Caiphas, and before 
Pontius Pilate. He describes the 
Church of the New Testament and 
the Priests of the New Law. And in 
all his papers he focuses clearly be- 
fore his readers the difficulty and 
its orthodox solution. The book is 
well calculated to beget a taste for 
Biblical and exegetic studies. 

W. P. H. K. 


National Resurrection. By Eustace 
Dudley. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.40. 

Father Dudley, though he does 
not speak as the representative of 
any “group,” is typical of a large, 
and fortunately increasing number 
of English Catholics. His argument 
is that the capitalist system, like 
the British Empire overseas, grew 
out of a religious theory. That 
theory was, of course, Protestant- 
ism. So long as a religious (though 
a false) conviction of the soundness 
of Protestantism prevailed in Eng- 
land, a conviction of the moral 
soundness of capitalist economics 
accompanied it. But that convic- 
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tion, which has long been weaken- 
ing because of the weakening of the 
Protestant theology upon which it 
reposed, has been finally dissipated 
by the consequences of the Great 
War. England must, therefore, face 
the fact of its impending collapse. 

It is with the hope of helping Eng- 
land to find her soul again that 
Father Dudley writes. His remedy 
is the reéstablishment of the Cath- 
olic ideal. 

National Resurrection is a sugges- 
tive and, at times, a brilliant little 
book. Father Dudley is especially 
good at contrasts, and has some 
wise words to say on the difference 
between the Catholic and the Cal- 
vinist versions of Original Sin. To 
this difference he correctly ascribes 
the history of England since the Ref- 
ormation and the rise of her in- 
dustrial system. For Calvinism, 
having repudiated the need for 
“good works,” established money- 
making as a quasi proof of godli- 
ness. The only faults that one 
might find with the book are an oc- 
casional tangled sentence and a dis- 
position to take that soapy humbug, 
a “Gentleman with a Duster,” too 
seriously. T. M. 


The Abolition of War. By Sherwood 


Eddy and Kirby Page. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

An American Peace Policy. By 
Kirby Page. Same Publisher. 
$1.00. 

Both of these volumes represent 
what is popularly described as the 
“pacifist” attitude towards war. 
They argue, with what seems to the 
reviewer convincing proof, that war 
is wrong in its methods, wrong in 
its results, is irrational and un- 
christian as a means of settling dis- 
putes between nations. Mr. Eddy’s 
indictment confines itself to “the 
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case against war” and presents that 
in vigorous and graphic manner, 
although in his two chapters, “War 
is Unchristian” and “Freedom of 
Conscience,” his historical sum- 
maries are too much after the man- 
ner of H. G. Wells, seeing only what 
the Church has failed to do, not also 
what it has accomplished. 

Mr. Page is not only critical but 
undertakes to be constructive as 
well. In the volume on The Aboli- 
tion of War he takes the stand, in a 
series of questions and answers, 
that the evils of war are greater 
than any benefits that may be de- 
rived from it. In so far as the 
League of Nations provides for 
forcible sanctions against war, in 
the form of an international police, 
he is opposed to that function of the 
League, although believing the 
League in other respects a necessary 
agency of peace and freedom. In 
the volume on An American Peace 
Policy, Mr. Page condemns the 
American policy of isolation, and 
urges codperation with the World 
Court, provided that steps be taken 
to secure an international treaty 
formally outlawing war and giving 
to the Court jurisdiction over all in- 
ternational controversies in ac- 
cordance with a code of law pre- 
viously adopted. Once war is out- 
lawed, the United States should join 
the League of Nations for the pro- 
motion of its economic and hu- 
manitarian activities. Cc. G. F. 


Textbooks.— Foreign language 
teachers in high schools will be in- 
terested in the many new texts 
which have been published recently. 
Among the more attractive of these 
are Gliickauf, by Margarethe Miller 
and C. Wenckebach; Manual of Ele- 
mentary French with Exercises (80 
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cents), by Isidore H. B. Spiers; a 
new edition of Moliére’s Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme (64 cents), 
edited by Thomas E. Oliver, Ph.D. 
(all published by Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton);.and Por Espana ($1.00), by 
Gertrude Walsh; Cuentos, Ro- 
mances y Cantares (80 cents), by 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, Ph.D.; a new 
edition of Daudet’s Le Petit Chose 
(80 cents), edited by Winfield S. 
Barney, Ph.D.; and Les Trois Petits 
Mousquetaires (80 cents), by Emile 
Desbeaux, edited by Suzanne Roth, 
M.A. (all published by Allyn & Ba- 
con, New York City). 

New English texts are legion. 
Allyn & Bacon are continuing their 
well-known and popular edition of 
the Academy Classics with Modern 
Essays ($1.20), edited by John 
M. Avent; American Patriotism 
($1.00), compiled by Merton E. 
Hill; Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 
($1.00), edited by A. B. de Mille; 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night (65 
cents), edited by Samuel Thurber, 
Jr, and Mary E. Adams; and 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors 
(60 cents), edited by Clarence Strat- 
ton.—The same firm is also publish- 
ing Applied English Grammar (92 
cents), by David S. Burleson. 

Ginn & Co. have recently brought 
out an unusually interesting book 
entitled Literary Contrasts, by C. 
Alphonsa Smith.—Their Fourth 
Corona Reader (80 cents), like its 
predecessors, is compiled with the 
greatest care by the Sisters, Serv- 
ants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, Monroe, Michigan. The cen- 
tral theme is the life of Our Lord, 
but there are also many stories 
from the Old Testament, and from 
secular sources. The illustrations 
are well chosen, and have an edu- 
cational value-——Two new Long 
literature texts are Outlines of Eng- 
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lish Literature, with Readings, by 
William J. Long, and Readings in 
American Literature, edited by 
Mary L. Wheeler and William J. 
Long.—Included among the Ginn 
publications are also three more 
technical works, Principles of Argu- 
mentation, second edition, by 
George P. Baker and Henry B. 
Huntington, Building with Words 
($1.08), an elementary grammar, 
by Francis K. Ball, and Essentials 
of English Composition, by Roscoe 
E. Parker.—For the teacher’s own 
use are Directed Observation and 
Supervised Teaching, by J. Herbert 
Blackhurst (Ginn & Co.), Exzxtra- 
Curricular Activities in the High 
School, by Charles R. Foster, and 
Supervision and Teaching of Hand- 
writing, by Superintendent Joseph 
S. Taylor, both of which come from 
the Johnson Publishing Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

A clear, interesting, and nicely il- 
lustrated history for younger stu- 
dents has just been published by 
the Loyola University Press of Chi- 
cago, Ill. The author is Caroline E. 
MacGill, and the title, This Country 
of Mine ($1.30); American History, 
by Sister M. Celeste (New York: 
The Macmillan Co.), is a more com- 
prehensive work suitable for older 
students.—For the use of Catholic 
schools, Benziger Bros. offers 
America’s Story, by Sister M. Joseph 
Kennedy, Ph.D.—The numerous 
school Roosevelt clubs will be glad 
to hear of Roosevelt, a Knight of the 
Nineteenth Century, by Harriet G. 
Brown (Richmond, Va.: The John- 
son Publishing Co.). K. M. 


Pamphlet Publications—How to 
Make Mental Prayer, by the Abbé 
Chenart, is a simple and valuable 
manual for the cultivation of the 
spirit and act of prayer; the trans- 
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lation, by Rev. F. E. Pritchard, loses 
nothing of the original; Modern 
Communism, by Rev. L. Watt, S.J., 
presents clearly and carefully this 
subtle and destructive movement 
whose purport all should under- 
stand. In contrast we have Catholic 
Social Action, compiled from Pontif- 
ical Encyclicals, as a positive out- 
line for constructive action; St. 
Dunstan, by Rev. J. M. Routledge, 
and A Poor Clare and her Con- 
vents amongst Us (Mother Marie 
Dominique Berlamont), by Alice 
Dease, demonstrate the service to 
society of souls who live for God 
(London: The Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, 5 cents each.) 

The Catholic Mind of May 8th 
gives interesting details of “The 
Paulist Radio Station” and a sum- 
mary of the accomplishments in 
“Catholic Broadcasting” with a re- 
lated article on “Catholics and 
Science.” “The Curtis-Reed Bill,” 
dissected by Rev. Paul Blakely, S.J., 
a tribute paid by Hon. David I. 
Walsh to three Holy Cross College 
men, recently elected to public serv- 
ice, under the caption, “College Men 
and Public Service,” a bit on “Louis 
Pasteur,” by Rev. Joseph C. Sasia, 
S.J., and G. K. Chesterton’s witty 
comment on Dean Inge in “Crusad- 
ers, Ancient and Modern” form the 
content of the May 22d issue. 
“President Eliot and Jesuit Col- 
leges,” by Rev. Timothy Brosnahan, 
S.J., is a reprint from the Sacred 
Heart Review of 1900 (June 8th). 
“The Church and Labor,” “The 
Problem of Unemployment,” and 
“Social Reform” are timely topics 
treated in the June 22d issue. In 
the July 8th issue Dean Fitzpatrick 
places well “The Graduates’ Re- 
sponsibility,” and Hon. David I. 
Walsh restates the story of “Cath- 
olic Toleration in Maryland.” 
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Christian Science, by John E. 
Graham; Catholicism and Reason, 
by Hon. Henry C. Dillon; the re- 
cently canonized Mére Marie Made- 
line Postel, Franciscan Tertiary 
1756-1846, by M. R. Hoste, and The 
Precious Blood, by Rev Richard F. 
Clarke, S.J., form the recent output 
of the International Catholic Truth 
Society (5 cents each). 

An excellent pamphlet on the im- 
portant topic of Frequent and Daily 
Communion, by Rev. Joseph Mc- 
Donnell, S.J., comes from the Office 
of the Irish Messenger (Dublin. 5 
cents). 

The character of Saint Peter de- 
veloped as set forth in the New 
Testament, by M. A. Mark, is both 
interesting and profitable; likewise 
Saint Margaret Mary, by Rev. Henry 
A. Johnston, S.J.; less familiar and 
also stimulating is that of the val- 
iant soldier of Christ, Henry Hubert 
Belletable, a sketch of whose life 
and work as founder of the Holy 
Family Confraternity is told by Rev. 
P. Carroll, C.SS.R.; as A Shamrock 
of Irish Foundresses, Rev. Michael 
J. Phelan, S.J., presents the wonder- 
ful stories of Nano Nagle, foundress 
of the Presentation Community, 
Catherine McCauley, of the Sisters 
of Mercy, and Mary Aikenhead, 
foundress of the Irish Sisters of 
Charity; the story of The Little 
Sisters of the Assumption and their 
Foundress, told by Mrs. Conor Ma- 
guire, is another page in the history 
of how God fashions His instru- 
ments to do His work of love among 
men; God’s providence is also very 
interestingly demonstrated in The 
Story of My Conversion, by A. M.; a 
worth-while bit of history is The 
Greatest Century, the Thirteenth, by 
Rev. T. N. Burke-Gaffney, S.J.; the 
“social value” of Christ’s Brother- 
hood is convincingly presented by 
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Rev. Garrett Pierse, D.D., and The 
Catholic Spirit and the Work-a-day 
World, by Rev. T. P. F. Gallagher, 
S.T.L., both pamphlets of timely 
importance; Healthy Children and 
How to Keep Them So, by Nurse N. 
M. Healy, is a valuable little hand- 
book for mothers; Could You Not 
Watch One Hour with Me?, by an 
Ursuline nun of Thurles, is an in- 
vitation to seek peace and strength 
at the Source, with suggestions to 
make profitable time spent before 
the Blessed Sacrament. With some 
fiction with a point, this generous 
output of the Catholic Truth Society 
of Ireland keeps step with the pace 
recently set for notable achievement 
in quantity and quality. (5 cents 
each.) 

The Australian Catholic Truth 
Society pays a beautiful tribute to 
the Blessed Mother in The Heart of 
a Princess Royal, by Michael Wat- 


son, S.J., and provides a stimulating 
example to a work-a-day world in 
A Saint in Overalls, a sketch of the 
life of Matthew Talbot, the Dublin 
laborer, by Sir Joseph A. Glynn. 
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Catholic Women and Bible Read- 
ing, by Rev. John J. O’Gorman, 
D.C.L., is very worth-while reading 
(Catholic Truth Society of Canada. 
5 cents); and most interesting and 
thought-provoking are the recent 
contributions of the Catholic Guild 
of Israel: Jews and Catholics, by 
Rev. A. F. Day, S.J., Some Reasons 
why Catholics Should take an Inter- 
est in the Conversion of Israel, 
From the Synagogue to the Church 
(A XIX. Century Miracle), the 
striking story of the conversion of 
the brothers Ratisbonne. The Moni- 
tor Publishing Co. of San Francisco 
has brought out a sketch of The 
Character and Zeal of St. Patrick, 
The Apostle of Ireland, by Gordon 
O’Neill, and the Sacred Heart Mon- 
astery of Aurora, Illinois, a History 
of The Society of the Missionaries 
of the Sacred Heart. 

International Conciliation for 
June publishes Tsuneijiro Miya- 
oka’s article on the “Treaty-Making 
Power Under the Constitution of 
Japan” (New York: 405 West 117th 
St. 5 cents). 
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Maunoury. Par Jean Dié. ifr. Des Fables ... des Vérités. Par Ant. Aparisi-Serres. 


fr. 
Bioup & Gay, Paris: 
Regards sur la Vie (1919-1925). Par Edouard Trogan. 10 /r. 
A. Train, Paris: 
Les Giuvres de Sainte Catherine de Génes. Par Le Vicomte Marie-Theodore de Bussierre. 
12 fr. 
Museum Lesstanum, Louvain: 
Le Cardinal Lavigerie. Par le R. P. Van den Eynde. 75 centimes. Le Géant des Missions 
Huronnes, Bx. Jean de Brébeuf, S.J. Par E. de Moreau, S.J. 75 centimes. 
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| OLD NUMBERS OF 





The Catholic World 


WANTED 


1898 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1903 
1910 
1916 
1917 
1920 
1921 
1921 


December, 
January, 
February, 
Also 
March, 1926 


Will you kindly communicate with this 
office, if you possess and are willing to 
lispose of any of the above numbers? 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
120 West 601H Srazetr 








New York, N. Y. 




















Tiny Shoes for Tiny Feet 

Baby feet-sre sensitive to. thé effects of 
shoes that aren’t right! 

But Coward Infants’ Shoes are right for 
baby. Made of finest flexible leathers, soft 
as chamois—on a last shaped exactly like 
baby's own chubby foot. No seams or rough 
places to irritate delicate baby skin. 

Cost no more than most infant shoes and 
wear so well, mothers find they save in 
baby’s shoe bills. 

Sold Nowhere Else 
James S. Coward 
270 Greenwich Street. New York, 
Near Warren 8 
‘*Shoes of Quality Since 1866°" 











SACRED HEART | 
SANITARIUM 


Offers Comfort, Rest and Help 


Skilled attention and splendid 
facilities. A cheerful, home- 
like place for recuperation. 


Write for Booklet "V” 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


























ep 
TIGA 


CIGAR 
AMOUS FoaxQUuALITY 


PAC 




















STORIES? STORIES! 
The Ideal Short Story Magazine 


How many Catholics know that 
we have a Catholic short story 
magazine which offers the best fic- 
tion in the market? 

The ideal companion for trip, for | 
voyage, for week-end, or holiday. 


Send 10 Cents for Sample Copy 


The Magnificat 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
































cAnother Reason 


for oe a 
Introducing Your Friends 


= 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 


writes another of her fascinating articles 


in the October number 


of 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 

















